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Masayoshi Shibatani and Taro Kageyama 
Introduction to the Handbooks of Japanese 
Language and Linguistics 


Comprising twelve substantial volumes, the Handbooks of Japanese Language and 
Linguistics (HJLL) series provides a comprehensive survey of practically all the major 
research areas of Japanese linguistics on an unprecedented scale, together with sur- 
veys of the endangered languages spoken in Japan, Ryukyuan and Ainu. What fol- 
lows are introductions to the individual handbooks, to the general conventions 
adopted in this series, and the minimum essentials of contemporary Standard 
Japanese. Fuller descriptions of the languages of Japan, Japanese grammar, and the 
history of the Japanese language are available in such general references as Martin 
(1975), Shibatani (1990), and Frellesvig (2010). 


1 Geography, Population, and Languages of Japan 


Japan is situated in the most populous region of the world — Asia, where roughly 
one half of the world population of seven billion speak a variety of languages, 
many of which occupy the top tier of the ranking of the native-speaker population 
numbers. Japanese is spoken by more than 128 million people (as of 2013), who live 
mostly in Japan but also in Japanese emigrant communities around the world, most 
notably Hawaii, Brazil and Peru. In terms of the number of native speakers, Japanese 
ranks ninth among the world’s languages. Due partly to its rich and long literary his- 
tory, Japanese is one of the most intensely studied languages in the world and has 
received scrutiny under both the domestic grammatical tradition and those developed 
outside Japan such as the Chinese philological tradition, European structural lin- 
guistics, and generative grammar developed in America. The Handbooks of Japanese 
Language and Linguistics intend to capture the achievements garnered over the years 
through analyses of a wide variety of phenomena in a variety of theoretical frame- 
works. 

As seen in Map 1, where Japan is shown graphically superimposed on Continental 
Europe, the Japanese archipelago has a vast latitudinal extension of approximately 
3,000 kilometers ranging from the northernmost island, roughly corresponding to 
Stockholm, Sweden, to the southernmost island, roughly corresponding to Sevilla, 
Spain. 

Contrary to popular assumption, Japanese is not the only language native to 
Japan. The northernmost and southernmost areas of the Japanese archipelago are in- 
habited by people whose native languages are arguably distinct from Japanese. The 
southernmost sea area in Okinawa Prefecture is dotted with numerous small islands 
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Map 1: Japan as overlaid on Europe 
Source: Shinji Sanada. 2007. Hogen wa kimochi o tsutaeru [Dialects convey your heart]. 
Tokyo: Iwanami, p. 68. 


where Ryukyuan languages are spoken. Until recent years, Japanese scholars tended 
to treat Ryukyuan language groups as dialects of Japanese based on fairly transparent 
correspondences in sounds and grammatical categories between mainland Japanese 
and Ryukyuan, although the two languages are mutually unintelligible. Another rea- 
son that Ryukyuan languages have been treated as Japanese dialects is that Ryukyuan 
islands and Japan form a single nation. In terms of nationhood, however, Ryukyu was 
an independent kingdom until the beginning of the seventeenth century, when it was 
forcibly annexed to the feudal domain of Satsuma in southern Kyushu. 

A more recent trend is to treat Ryukyuan as forming a branch of its own with the 
status of a sister language to Japanese, following the earlier proposals by Chamberlain 
(1895) and Miller (1971). Many scholars specializing in Ryukyuan today even confer 
language status to different language groups within Ryukyuan, such as Amami lan- 
guage, Okinawan language, Miyako language, etc., which are grammatically distinct 
to the extent of making them mutually unintelligible. The prevailing view now has 
Japanese and Ryukyuan forming the Japonic family as daughter languages of 
Proto-Japonic. HJLL follows this recent trend of recognizing Ryukyuan as a sister 
language to Japanese and devotes one full volume to it. The Handbook of the Ryu- 
kyuan Languages provides the most up-to-date answers pertaining to Ryukyuan 
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language structures and use, and the ways in which these languages relate to Ryu- 
kyuan society and history. Like all the other handbooks in the series, each chapter 
delineates the boundaries and the research history of the field it addresses, com- 
prises the most important and representative information on the state of research, 
and spells out future research desiderata. This volume also includes a comprehensive 
bibliography of Ryukyuan linguistics. 

The situation with Ainu, another language indigenous to Japan, is much less 
clear as far as its genealogy goes. Various suggestions have been made relating 
Ainu to Paleo-Asiatic, Ural-Altaic, and Malayo-Polynesian or to such individual lan- 
guages as Gilyak and Eskimo, besides the obvious candidate of Japanese as its sister 
language. The general consensus, however, points to the view that Ainu is related to 
Japanese quite indirectly, if at all, via the Altaic family with its Japanese-Korean sub- 
branch (see Miller 1971; Shibatani 1990: 5-7 for an overview). Because Ainu has had 
northern Japan as its homeland and because HJLL is also concerned with various as- 
pects of Japanese linguistics scholarship in general, we have decided to include a 
volume devoted to Ainu in this series. The Handbook of the Ainu Language out- 
lines the history and current state of the Ainu language, offers a comprehensive sur- 
vey of Ainu linguistics, describes major Ainu dialects in Hokkaido and Sakhalin, and 
devotes a full section to studies dealing with typological characteristics of the Ainu 
language such as polysynthesis and incorporation, person marking, plural verb 
forms, and aspect and evidentials. 


2 History 


Japan’s rich and long literary history dates back to the seventh century, when the 
Japanese learned to use Chinese characters in writing Japanese. Because of the 
availability of abundant philological materials, the history of the Japanese language 
has been one of the most intensely pursued fields in Japanese linguistics. While sev- 
eral different divisions of Japanese language history have been proposed, Frellesvig 
(2010) proposes the following four linguistic periods, each embracing the main polit- 
ical epochs in Japanese history. 


1. Old Japanese 700-800 (Nara period, 712-794) 

2. Early Middle Japanese 800-1200 (Heian period, 794-1185) 

3. Late Middle Japanese 1200-1600 (Kamakura period, 1185-1333; 
Muromachi period, 1333-1573) 

4. Modern Japanese 1600- (Edo, 1603-1868; Meiji, 1868-1912; 
Taisho, 1912-1926; Showa, 1926-1989; 
Heisei, 1989-) 
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This division reflects a major gulf between Pre-modern and Modern Japanese caused 
by some radical changes in linguistic structure during the Late Middle Japanese 
period. Modern Japanese is often further subdivided into Early Modern (Edo, 1603- 
1868), Modern (Meiji, 1868-1912; Taisho, 1912-1926), and Present-day Japanese 
(Showa, 1926-1989; Heisei, 1989-). 

The Handbook of Japanese Historical Linguistics will present the latest research 
on better studied topics, such as segmental phonology, accent, morphology, and some 
salient syntactic phenomena such as focus constructions. It will also introduce areas 
of study that have traditionally been underrepresented, ranging from syntax and 
Sinico-Japanese (kanbun) materials to historical pragmatics, and demonstrate how 
they contribute to a fuller understanding of the overall history of Japanese, as well 
as outlining larger-scale tendencies and directions in changes that have taken place 
within the language over its attested history. Major issues in the reconstruction of 
prehistoric Japanese and in the individual historical periods from Old Japanese to 
Modern Japanese are discussed including writing and the materials for historical 
studies, influences of Sinico-Japanese on Japanese, the histories of different vocabu- 
lary strata, the history of honorifics and polite language, generative diachronic syn- 
tax, and the development of case marking. 


3 Geographic and Social Variations 


Because of the wide geographical spread of the Japanese archipelago from north to 
south, characterized by high mountain ranges, deep valleys, and wide rivers as well 
as numerous islands, Japanese has developed a multitude of dialects, many of 
which differ from each other in a way more or less like current descendants of the 
Romance language family. Like the historical studies, the research tradition of dialect 
studies has a unique place in Japanese linguistics, which has also attracted a large 
number of students, amateur collectors of dialect forms as well as professional lin- 
guists. The Handbook of Japanese Dialects surveys the historical backdrop of the 
theoretical frameworks of contemporary studies in Japanese geolinguistics and in- 
cludes analyses of prominent research topics in cross-dialectal perspectives, such 
as accentual systems, honorifics, verbs of giving, and nominalizations. The volume 
also devotes large space to sketch grammars of dialects from the northern island of 
Hokkaido to the southern island of Kyushu, allowing a panoramic view of the differ- 
ences and similarities in the representative dialects throughout Japan. 

Besides the physical setting fostering geographic variations, Japanese society 
has experienced several types of social structure over the years, starting from the 
time of the nobility and court life of the Old and Early Middle Japanese periods, 
through the caste structure of the feudalistic Late Middle and Early Modern Japanese 
periods, to the modern democratic society in the Modern and Present-day Japanese 
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periods. These different social structures spawned a variety of social dialects including 
power- and gender-based varieties of Japanese. The Handbook of Japanese Socio- 
linguistics examines a wide array of sociolinguistic topics ranging from the history 
of Japanese sociolinguistics, including foreign influences and internal innovations, 
to the central topics of variations due to social stratification, gender differences, 
and discourse genre. Specific topics include honorifics and women’s speech, critical 
discourse analysis, pragmatics of political discourse, contact-induced change, emerg- 
ing new dialects, Japanese language varieties outside Japan, and language policy. 


4 Lexicon and Phonology 


The literary history of Japan began with early contacts with China. Chinese appar- 
ently began to enrich the Japanese lexicon in even pre-historic periods, when such 
deeply assimilated words as uma ‘horse’ and ume ‘plum’ are believed to have entered 
the language. Starting in the middle of the sixth century, when Buddhism reached 
Japan, Chinese, at different periods and from different dialect regions, has continu- 
ously contributed to Japanese in an immeasurable way affecting all aspects of gram- 
mar, but most notably the lexicon and the phonological structure, which have sus- 
tained further and continuous influences from European languages from the late 
Edo period on. Through these foreign contacts, Japanese has developed a complex 
vocabulary system that is composed of four lexical strata, each with unique lexical, 
phonological, and grammatical properties: native Japanese, mimetic, Sino-Japanese, 
and foreign (especially English). 

The Handbook of Japanese Lexicon and Word Formation presents a compre- 
hensive survey of the Japanese lexicon, word formation processes, and other lexical 
matters seen in the four lexical strata of contemporary Japanese. The agglutinative 
character of the language, coupled with the intricate system of vocabulary strata, 
makes it possible for compounding, derivation, conversion, and inflection to be 
closely intertwined with syntactic structure, giving rise to theoretically intriguing in- 
teractions of word formation processes and syntax that are not easily found in inflec- 
tional, isolating, or polysynthetic types of languages. The theoretically oriented 
studies associated with these topics are complemented by those oriented toward lex- 
ical semantics, which also bring to light theoretically challenging issues involving 
the morphology-syntax interface. 

The four lexical strata characterizing the Japanese lexicon are also relevant to 
Japanese phonology as each stratum has some characteristic sounds and sound 
combinations not seen in the other strata. The Handbook of Japanese Phonetics 
and Phonology describes and analyzes the basic phonetic and phonological struc- 
tures of modern Japanese with main focus on standard Tokyo Japanese, relegating 
the topics of dialect phonetics and phonology to the Handbook of Japanese Dialects. 
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The handbook includes several chapters dealing with phonological processes unique 
to the Sino-Japanese and foreign strata as well as to the mimetic stratum. Other topics 
include word tone/accent, mora-timing, sequential voicing (rendaku), consonant 
geminates, vowel devoicing and diphthongs, and the appearance of new consonant 
phonemes. Also discussed are phonetic and phonological processes within and 
beyond the word such as rhythm, intonation, and the syntax-phonology interface, as 
well as issues bearing on other subfields of linguistics such as historical and corpus 
linguistics, L1 phonology, and L2 research. 


5 Syntax and Semantics 


Chinese loans have also affected Japanese syntax, though the extent is unclear to 
which they affected Japanese semantics beyond the level of lexical semantics. In 
particular, Chinese loans form two distinct lexical categories in Japanese — verbal 
nouns, forming a subcategory of the noun class, and adjectival nouns (keiyo doshi), 
which are treated as forming major lexical categories, along with noun, verb, and 
adjective classes, by those who recognize this as an independent category. The former 
denote verbal actions, and, unlike regular nouns denoting objects and thing-like en- 
tities, they can function as verbs by combining with the light verb suru, which is ob- 
viously related to the verb suru ‘do’. The nominal-verbal Janus character of verbal 
nouns results in two widely observed syntactic patterns that are virtually synony- 
mous in meaning; e.g., benkyoo-suru (studying-DO) ‘to study’ and benkyoo o suru 
(studying ACC do) ‘do studying’. As described in the Handbook of Japanese Lexicon 
and Word Formation, the lexical category of adjectival noun has been a perennial 
problem in the analysis of Japanese parts of speech. The property-concept words, e.g., 
kirei ‘pretty’, kenkoo ‘health/healthy’, falling in this class do not inflect by themselves 
unlike native Japanese adjectives and, like nouns, require the inflecting copula da in 
the predication function — hence the label of adjectival noun for this class. However, 
many of them cannot head noun phrases — the hallmark of the nominal class — and 
some of them even yield nouns via -sa nominalization, which is not possible with 
regular nouns. 

The Lexicon-Word Formation handbook and the Handbook of Japanese Syntax 
make up twin volumes because many chapters in the former deal with syntactic phe- 
nomena, as the brief discussion above on the two Sino-Japanese lexical categories 
clearly indicates. The syntax handbook covers a vast landscape of Japanese syntax 
from three theoretical perspectives: (1) traditional Japanese grammar, known as 
kokugogaku (lit. national-language study), (2) the functional approach, and (3) the 
generative grammar framework. Broad issues analyzed include sentence types and 
their interactions with grammatical verbal categories, grammatical relations (topic, 
subject, etc.), transitivity, nominalization, grammaticalization, voice (passives and 
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causatives), word order (subject, scrambling, numeral quantifier, configurationality), 
case marking (ga/no conversion, morphology and syntax), modification (adjectives, 
relative clause), and structure and interpretation (modality, negation, prosody, ellipsis). 
These topics have been pursued vigorously over many years under different theoretical 
persuasions and have had important roles in the development of general linguistic 
theory. For example, the long sustained studies on the grammatical of subject and 
topic in Japanese have had significant impacts on the study of grammatical relations 
in European as well as Austronesian languages. In the study of word order, the anal- 
ysis of Japanese numeral quantifiers is used as one of the leading pieces of evidence 
for the existence of a movement rule in human language. Under case marking, the 
way subjects are case-marked in Japanese has played a central role in the study of 
case marking in the Altaic language family. Recent studies of nominalizations have 
been central to the analysis of their modification and referential functions in a wide 
variety of languages from around the globe with far-reaching implications to past 
studies of such phenomena as parts of speech, (numeral) classifiers, and relative 
clauses. And the study of how in Japanese prosody plays a crucial role in interpreta- 
tion has become the basis of some important recent developments in the study of 
wh-questions. 

The Handbook of Japanese Semantics and Pragmatics presents a collection of 
studies on linguistic meaning in Japanese, either as conventionally encoded in lin- 
guistic form (the field of semantics) or as generated by the interaction of form with 
context (the field of pragmatics). The studies are organized around a model that has 
long currency in traditional Japanese grammar, whereby the linguistic clause con- 
sists of a multiply nested structure centered in a propositional core of objective 
meaning around which forms are deployed that express progressively more subjec- 
tive meaning as one moves away from the core toward the periphery of the clause. 
Following this model, the topics treated in this volume range from aspects of mean- 
ing associated with the propositional core, including elements of meaning struc- 
tured in lexical units (lexical semantics), all the way to aspects of meaning that are 
highly subjective, being most grounded in the context of the speaker. In between 
these two poles of the semantics-pragmatics continuum are elements of meaning 
that are defined at the level of propositions as a whole or between different proposi- 
tions (propositional logic) and forms that situate propositions in time as events and 
those situating events in reality including non-actual worlds, e.g., those hoped for 
(desiderative meaning), denied (negation), hypothesized (conditional meaning), or 
viewed as ethically or epistemologically possible or necessary (epistemic and deontic 
modality). Located yet closer to the periphery of the Japanese clause are a rich array of 
devices for marking propositions according to the degree to which the speaker is com- 
mitted to their veracity, including means that mark differing perceptual and cognitive 
modalities and those for distinguishing information variously presupposed. 

These studies in Japanese syntax and semantics are augmented by cross-linguistic 
studies that examine various topics in these fields from the perspectives of language 
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universals and the comparative study of Japanese and another language. The Hand- 
book of Japanese Contrastive Linguistics sets as its primary goal uncovering prin- 
cipled similarities and differences between Japanese and other languages around 
the globe and thereby shedding new light on the universal and language-particular 
properties of Japanese. Topics ranging from inalienable possession to numeral clas- 
sifiers, from spatial deixis to motion typology, and from nominalization to subordi- 
nation, as well as topics closely related to these phenomena are studied in the typo- 
logical universals framework. Then various aspects of Japanese such as resultative- 
progressive polysemy, entailment of event realization, internal-state predicates, topic 
constructions, and interrogative pronouns, are compared and contrasted with indi- 
vidual languages including Ainu, Koryak, Chinese, Korean, Newar, Thai, Burmese, 
Tagalog, Kapampangan, Lamaholot, Romanian, French, Spanish, German, English, 
Swahili, Sidaama, and Mayan languages. 


6 Psycholinguistics and Applied Linguistics 


HJLL includes two volumes containing topics related to wider application of Japanese 
linguistics and to those endeavors seeking grammar-external evidence for the psycho- 
neurological reality of the structure and organization of grammar. By incorporating 
the recent progress in the study of the cognitive processes and brain mechanisms 
underlying language use, language acquisition, and language disorder, the Hand- 
book of Japanese Psycholinguistics discusses the mechanisms of language acquisi- 
tion and language processing. In particular, the volume seeks answers to the ques- 
tion of how Japanese is learned/acquired as a first or second language, and pursues 
the question of how we comprehend and produce Japanese sentences. The chapters 
in the acquisition section allow readers to acquaint themselves with issues pertain- 
ing to the question of how grammatical features (including pragmatic and discourse 
features) are acquired and how our brain develops in the language domain, with 
respect to both language-particular and universal features. Specific topics dealt 
with include Japanese children’s perceptual development, the conceptual and gram- 
matical development of nouns, Japanese specific language impairment, narrative 
development in the L1 cognitive system, L2 Japanese acquisition and its relation to 
L1 acquisition. The language processing section focuses on both L1 and L2 Japanese 
processing and covers topics such as the role of prosodic information in production/ 
comprehension, the processing of complex grammatical structures such as relative 
clauses, the processing issues related to variable word order, and lexical and sentence 
processing in L2 by speakers of a different native language. 

The Handbook of Japanese Applied Linguistics complements the Psycholin- 
guistics volume by examining language acquisition from broader sociocultural per- 
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spectives, i.e., language as a means of communication and social behavioral system, 
emphasizing pragmatic development as central to both L1 and L2 acquisition and 
overall language/human development. Topics approached from these perspectives 
include the role of caregiver’s speech in early language development, literacy acqui- 
sition, and acquisition of writing skills. Closely related to L1 and L2 acquisition/ 
development are studies of bilingualism/multilingualism and the teaching and 
learning of foreign languages, including Japanese as a second language, where topics 
discussed include cross-lingual transfer from L1 to L2, learning errors, and proficiency 
assessment of second language acquisition. Chapters dealing with topics more 
squarely falling in the domain of applied linguistics cover the issues in corpus/ 
computational linguistics (including discussions on CHILDES for Japanese and the 
KY corpus widely-used in research on Japanese as a second language), clinical lin- 
guistics (including discussions on language development in children with hearing 
impairment and other language disorders, with Down syndrome, or autism), and 
translation and interpretation. Technically speaking, Japanese Sign Language is not 
a variety of Japanese. However, in view of the importance of this language in Japanese 
society and because of the rapid progress in sign language research in Japan and 
abroad and what it has to offer to the general theory of language, chapters dealing 
with Japanese Sign Language are also included in this volume. 


7 Grammatical Sketch of Standard Japanese 


The following pages offer a brief overview of Japanese grammar as an aid for a quick 
grasp of the structure of Japanese that may prove useful in studying individual, the- 
matically organized handbooks of this series. One of the difficult problems in pre- 
senting non-European language materials using familiar technical terms derived 
from the European grammatical tradition concerns mismatches between what the 
glosses may imply and what grammatical categories they are used to denote in the 
description. We will try to illustrate this problem below as a way of warning not to 
take all the glosses at their face value. But first some remarks are in order about the 
conventions of transcription of Japanese, glossing of examples, and their translations 
used in this series. 


7.1 Writing, alphabetic transcription, and pronunciation 


Customarily, Japanese is written by using a mixture of Chinese characters (for con- 
tent words), hiragana (for function words such as particles, suffixes and inflectional 
endings), katakana (for foreign loans and mimetics), and sometimes Roman alphabet. 
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Because Japanese had no indigenous writing system, it developed two phonogram 
systems of representing a phonological unit of “mora”, namely hiragana and kata- 
kana, by simplifying or abbreviating (parts of) Chinese characters. Hiragana and 
katakana syllabaries are shown in Table 1, together with the alphabetic transcriptions 
adopted in the HJLL series. 


Table 1: Alphabetic transcriptions adopted in HjLL 

[vanscinios [o [te [se[« [oo [wm [mo [mm [me | 
rr ES 
(ores Cs Ee Ee 
eanscinon 7 [wf fo fo fw fom [fo [|_| 
Priore [fete fefefo= PE 
jtowaiona [4 |e [ee t= le ls [=| |= | 
[ tanscription | o | tu | su | ow | ru | tw | mu | | cw | - | 
cea) a) Pa es Pe ees 


Paw Pe te le dL 
eon [e oe [oe fe [oe [me [me = fe | |_| 
Paecow Te fo fel=fat=[> fel |_ 
Paws T= el teal Pe 
Fromm fo [|e [~ [| mle fm] > |_| 
Peo Pete (ele folels lel 
fae PPP ele Pee Ly 


Because of phonological change, the columns indicated by strikethroughs have no 
letters in contemporary Japanese, although they were filled in with special letters 
in classical Japanese. If all the strikethroughs were filled, the chart will contain 50 
letters for each of hiragana and katakana, so the syllabary chart is traditionally 
called Gojii-on zu (chart of 50 sounds). To these should be added the letter 7, or 
representing a moraic nasal [N], on the rightmost column. 

The “50-sound chart”, however, does not exhaust the hiragana and katakana 
letters actually employed in Japanese, because the basic consonant sounds (ik, s, t, h) 
have variants. The sound represented by the letter h is historically related to the 
sound represented by p, and these voiceless obstruents (k, s, t, and p) have their 
respective voiced counterparts (g, z, d, and b). Table 2 shows letters for these conso- 
nants followed by five vowels. 
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Table 2: Letters for voiced obstruents and bilabial [p] 


[wwseinon [oo [= [oo [ [| 
Co 

Pais De aL 
esenten [ar [| [fo 
Pree fe fee [ola 
Paine [= [2 [F 


Peet [oo [=| 


BeGeoogRe 
CPE EEREEE 


=e 
fewer Te fe fe [a fo 


katakana 


It is important to note that Tables 1 and 2 show the conventional letters and 
alphabetical transcription adopted by the HJLL series; they are not intended to repre- 
sent the actual pronunciations of Japanese vowels and consonants. For example, 
among the vowels, the sound represented as “u” is pronounced as [w] with un- 
rounded lips. Consonants may change articulation according to the following vowels. 
Romanization of these has been controversial with several competing proposals. 

There are two Romanization systems widely used in Japan. One known as the 
Hepburn system is more widely used in public places throughout Japan such as train 
stations, street signs, as well as in some textbooks for learners of Japanese. This sys- 
tem is ostensibly easier for foreigners familiar with the English spelling system. The 
Kunreishiki (the cabinet ordinance system) is phonemic in nature and is used by 
many professional linguists. The essential differences between the two Romanization 
systems center on palatalized and affricate consonants, as shown in Table 3 below 
by some representative syllables for which two Romanization renditions differ: 
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Table 3: Two systems of Romanization 


ison [ea _[ Heron [er 
fim | 
a ce 
rex fw [ef | 
fen fw fe fom | 


a co 


[dzw] | dzu zu 
[pw] | fu hu 


Except for the volumes on Ryukyuan, Ainu, and Japanese dialects, whose phonetics 
differ from Standard Japanese, HJLL adopts the Kunreishiki system for rendering 
cited Japanese words and sentences but uses the Hepburn system for rendering con- 
ventional forms such as proper nouns and technical linguistic terms in the text and 
in the translations of examples. 

The cited Japanese sentences in HJLL look as below, where the first line translit- 
erates a Japanese sentence in Kunreishiki Romanization, the second line contains 
interlinear glosses largely following the Leipzig abbreviation convention, and the 
third line is a free translation of the example sentence. 


(1) Taroo wa_ Ziroo to Tookyoo e it-te kutusita o kat-ta. 
Taro TOP Jiro COM Tokyo ALL go-GER_ sock ACC buy-PST 
‘Taro went to Tokyo with Jiro and bought socks.’ 


The orthographic convention of rendering Japanese is to represent a sentence with 
an uninterrupted sequence of Sino-Japanese characters and katakana or hiragana 


syllabaries without a space for word segmentation, as in KABILMRERLE RR STO 
CL TF % i o7e for (1). In line with the general rules of Romanization adopted in 
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books and articles dealing with Japanese, however, HJLL transliterates example sen- 
tences by separating word units by spaces. The example in (1) thus has 10 words. 
Moreover, as in it-te (go-GERUNDIVE) and kat-ta (buy-PAST) in (1), word-internal 
morphemes are separated by a hyphen whenever necessary, although this practice 
is not adopted consistently in all of the HJLL volumes. Special attention should be 
paid to particles like wa (topic), to ‘with’ and e ‘to, toward’, which, in the HJLL rep- 
resentation, are separated from the preceding noun or noun phrase by a space (see 
section 7.3). Remember that case and other kinds of particles, though spaced, form 
phrasal units with their preceding nouns. 


7.2 Word order 


As seen in (1), Japanese is a verb-final, dependent-marking agglutinative language. It 
is basically an SOV language, which marks the nominal dependent arguments by 
particles (wa, to, e, and o above), and whose predicative component consists of a 
verbal-stem, a variety of suffixes, auxiliary verbs, and semi-independent predicate 
extenders pertaining to the speech act of predication (see section 7.6). While a verb 
is rigidly fixed in sentence final position, the order of subject and object arguments 
may vary depending on pragmatic factors such as emphasis, background informa- 
tion, and cohesion. Thus, sentence (2a) with the unmarked order below, in principle, 
may vary in multiple ways as shown by some possibilities in (2b)—(2d). 


(2) a. Taroo ga Hanako ni Ziroo oO syookai-si-ta. 
Taro NOM Hanako DAT Jiro ACC _ introducing-do-PST 
‘Taro introduced Jiro to Hanako.’ 
b. Taroo ga Ziroo o Hanako ni syookai-si-ta. 
c. Hanako ni Taroo ga Ziroo o syookai-si-ta. 
d. Ziroo o Taroo ga Hanako ni syookai-si-ta. 


Adverbs, likewise, can be rather freely placed, though each type of adverbs has 
its basic position. 


(3) a. Saiwainimo Hanako ga gohan o tai-te kure-te i-ta. 
luckily Hanako NOM tice ACC cook-GER GIVE-GER BE-PST 
‘Luckily Hanako had done the favor of cooking the rice (for us).’ 

b. Hanako ga saiwainimo gohan o tai-te kure-te i-ta. 
c. Hanako ga gohan o saiwainimo tai-te kure-te i-ta. 


Notice that while the verbal complex in the sentence above is not as tightly organized 
as a complex involving suffixes, a sentence adverb cannot be placed within the verbal 
complex, showing that the sequence of tai-te kure-te i-ta forms a tighter constituent, 
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which, however, permits insertion of the topic particle wa after each of the gerundive 
forms. (See section 7.4 below on the nature of gerundive forms in Japanese.) 

As the normal position of sentence adverbs is sentence initial, manner and 
resultative adverbs have an iconically-motivated position, namely before and after 
the object noun phrase, respectively, as below, though again these adverbs may 
move around with varying degrees of naturalness: 


(4) Hanako ga isoide gohan o tai-te kure-ta. 
Hanako NOM hurriedly rice ACC cook-GER GIVE-PST 
‘Hanako did the favor of cooking the rice hurriedly (for us).’ 


(5) Hanako ga gohan o yawarakaku _ tai-te kure-ta. 
Hanako NOM rice ACC softly cook-GER GIVE-PST 
‘Hanako did the favor of cooking the rice soft (for us).’ 


The fact that an object noun phrase can be easily separated from the verb, as in (2b.d), 
and that adverbs can freely intervene between an object and a verb, as in (5), has 
raised the question whether Japanese has a verb phrase consisting of a verb and an 
object noun phrase as a tightly integrated constituent parallel to the VP in English 
(cf. *cook hurriedly the rice — the asterisk marks ungrammatical forms). 


7.3 NP structure 


Noun phrases, when they occur as arguments or adjuncts, are marked by case parti- 
cles or postpositions that are placed after their host nouns. Because case markers can 
be set off by a pause, a filler, or even longer parenthetic material, it is clear that they 
are unlike declensional affixes in inflectional languages like German or Russian. Their 
exact status, however, is controversial; some researchers regard them as clitics and 
others as (non-independent) words. 

Elaboration of Japanese noun phrases is done by prenominal modifiers such as 
a demonstrative, a genitive noun phrase, or an adjective, as below, indicating that 
Japanese is a consistent head-final language at both nominal and clausal levels. 


(6) a. kono Taroo no kaban 
this Taro GEN _ bag 
lit. ‘this Taro’s bag’ 


b. Taroo no kono kaban 
Taro GEN this bag 
lit. ‘Taro’s this bag’ 
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Japanese lacks determiners of the English type that “close off” NP expansion. 
The literal translations of the Japanese forms above are ungrammatical, indicating 
that English determiners like demonstratives and genitive noun phrases do not allow 
further expansion of an NP structure. Also seen above is the possibility that preno- 
minal modifiers can be reordered just like the dependents at the sentence level. The 
order of prenominal modifiers, however, is regulated by the iconic principle of placing 
closer to the head noun those modifiers that have a greater contribution in specifying 
the nature and type of the referent. Thus, descriptive adjectives tend to be placed 
closer to a head noun than demonstratives and genitive modifiers of non-descriptive 
types. Interesting is the pattern of genitive modifiers, some of which are more 
descriptive and are placed closer to the head noun than others. Genitives of the 
same semantic type, on the other hand, can be freely reordered. Compare: 


(7) a. Yamada-sensei no kuroi kaban 
Yamada-professor GEN black bag 
‘Professor Yamada’s black bag’ 
b. *kuroi Yamada-sensei no kaban 
(O.K. with the reading of ‘a bag of Professor Yamada who is black’) 


(8) a. Yamada-sensei no gengogaku no koogi 
Yamada-professor GEN linguistics GEN lecture 
‘Professor Yamada’s linguistics lecture’ 
b. *gengogaku no Yamada-sensei no koogi 
(O.K. with the reading of ‘a lecture by Professor Yamada of linguistics’) 


(9) a. Yamada-sensei no _ kinoo no koogi 
Yamada-professor GEN yesterday GEN lecture 
lit. ‘Professor Yamada’s yesterday’s lecture’ ‘Yesterday’s lecture by 
Professor Yamada’ 
b. Kinoo no Yamada-sensei no koogi 


(10) a. oomori no sio-azi no raamen 
big.serving GEN salt-tasting GEN ramen 
lit. ‘big-serving salt-tasting ramen noodles’ 

b. sio-azi no oomori no raamen 


(11) a. atui sio-azi no raamen 
hot salt-tasting GEN ramen 
‘hot salt-tasting ramen noodles’ 

b. sio-azi no atui ramen 
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Numeral classifiers (CLFs) pattern together with descriptive modifiers so that 
they tend to occur closer to a head noun than a possessive genitive phrase. 


(12) a. Taroo no san-bon no enpitu 
Taro GEN three-CLF GEN pencil 
‘Taro’s three pencils’ 
b. *san-bon no Taroo no enpitu 


Numeral classifiers also head an NP, where they play a referential function and 
where they can be modified by a genitive phrase or an appositive modifier, as in 
(13a.b). They may also “float” away from the head noun and become adverbial, as 
in (13c). 


(13) a. Taroo wa_ gakusei no san-nin 0 mikake-ta. 
Taro TOP student GEN three-CLF ACC see.by.chance-PST 
‘Taro saw three of students by chance.’ 


b. Taroo wa_ gakusei san-nin’ o mikake-ta. 
Taro TOP student three-CLF ACC  see.by.chance-PST 
lit. ‘Taro saw student-threes by chance.’ 


c. Taroo wa _ gakusei o san-nin — mikake-ta. 
Taro TOP student ACC three-CLF see.by.chance-PST 
‘Taro saw students, three (of them), by chance.’ 


As in many other SOV languages, the so-called relative clauses are also prenomi- 
nal and are directly placed before their head nouns without the mediation of “relative 
pronouns” like the English which or who or “complementizers” like that. The predi- 
cates in relative clauses are finite, taking a variety of tense and aspect. The subject 
may be replaced by a genitive modifier. Observe (14a). 


(144) a. Boku mo [Taroo ga/no kat-ta} hon o kat-ta. 
I ADVPART Taro NOM/GEN buy-PST book ACC buy-PST 
‘T also bought the book which Taro bought.’ 
b. Boku mo [Taroo ga/no kat-ta] no oO kat-ta. 
I ADVPART Taro NOM/GEN buy-PST NM _ ACC buy-PST 


‘T also bought the one which Taro bought.’ 


The structure used as a modifier in the relative clause construction can also 
head a noun phrase, where it has a referential function denoting an entity concept 
evoked by the structure. In Standard Japanese such a structure is marked by the 
nominalization particle no, as in (14b). 
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7.4 Subject and topic 


Some of the sentences above have noun phrases marked by the nominative case par- 
ticle ga and some by the topic marker wa for what appear to correspond to the subject 
noun phrases in the English translations. This possibility of ga- and wa-marking is 
seen below. 


(15) a. Yuki ga siro-i. 
snow NOM _ white-PRS 
‘The snow is white.’ 


b. Yuki wa __ siro-i. 
snow TOP white-PRS 
‘Snow is white.’ 


As the difference in the English translations indicates, these two sentences are 
different in meaning. Describing the differences between topic and non-topic sentences 
has been a major challenge for Japanese grammarians and teachers of Japanese alike. 
The difference in the English translations above, however, is indicative of how these 
two sentences might differ in meaning. Sentence (15a) describes a state of affairs 
involving specific snow just witnessed, whereas (15b) is a generic statement about a 
property of snow unbounded by time. Thus, while (15a) would be uttered only when 
the witnessed snow is indeed white, (15b) would be construed true even though we 
know that there are snow piles that are quite dirty. 

A similar difference is seen in verbal sentences as well. 


(16) a. Tori ga tob-u. 
bird NOM fly-PRS 
‘A bird is flying/is about to fly.’ 


b. Tori wa _ tob-u. 
bird TOP fly-PRS 
‘Birds fly.’ 


Non-topic sentences like (15a) and (16a) are often uttered with an exclamation 
accompanying a sudden discovery of a state of affairs unfolding right in front of 
one’s eyes. The present tense forms (-i for adjectives and -(r)u for verbs) here anchor 
the time of this discovery to the speech time. The present tense forms in (15b) and 
(16b), on the other hand, mark a generic tense associated with a universal statement. 

These explanations can perhaps be extended to a time-bound topic sentence 
seen in (17b) below. 
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(17) a. Taroo ga hasit-ta. 
Taro NOM run-PST 
‘Taro NOM ran.’ 


b. Taroo wa __hasit-ta. 
Taro TOP run-PST 
‘Taro ran.’ 


That is, while (17a) reports an occurrence of a particular event at a time prior to the 
speech time, (17b) describes the nature of the topic referent — that Taro was engaged 
in the running activity — as a universal truth of the referent, but universal only with 
respect to a specifically bound time marked by the past tense suffix. 

Topics need not be a subject, and indeed any major sentence constituent, 
including adverbs, may be marked topic in Japanese, as shown below. 


(18) a. Sono hon wa_ Taroo ga yon-de i-ru. 
that book TOP Taro NOM _ read-GER BE-PRS 
‘As for that book, Taro is reading (it).’ 


b. Kyoo wa __ tenki ga yo-i. 
today TOP weather NOM _ good-PRS 
‘As for today, the weather is good.’ 


c. Sonnani wa _ hayaku wa __hasir-e na-i. 
that.way TOP quickly TOP run-POTEN NEG-PRS 
‘That quickly, (I) cannot run.’ 


7.4 Complex sentences 


As in many Altaic languages, compound sentences in Japanese do not involve a coor- 
dinate conjunction like English and. Instead, clauses are connected by the use of in- 
flected verb forms, as in (19a) below, where the -i ending is glossed in the HJLL series 
as either INF (infinitive) or ADVL (adverbal) following the Japanese term ren’y6-kei 
for the form. While the -i ending in the formation of compound sentences is still 
used today, especially in writing, the more commonly used contemporary form in- 
volves a conjunctive particle -te following the -i infinitive form, as in (19b) below. In 
HJLL, this combination is glossed as GER (gerundive), though the relevant Japanese 
forms do not have the major nominal use of English gerundive forms. 


(19) a. Hana wa __— sak-i, tori wa _ uta-u. 
flower TOP bloom-INF bird TOP sing-PRS 
‘Flowers bloom and birds sing.’ 
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b. Hana wa _§ sa.i-te, tori wa uta-u. 
flower TOP bloom-GER bird TOP sing-PRS 
‘Flowers bloom and birds sing.’ 


Both the -i and -te forms play important roles in Japanese grammar. They are 
also used in clause-chaining constructions for serial events (20a), and in complex 
sentences (20b)—(20d), as well as in numerous compound verbs (and also in many 
compound nouns) such as sak-i hokoru (bloom-INF boast) ‘be in full bloom’, sak-i 
tuzukeru (bloom-INF continue) ‘continue blooming’, sa.i-te iru (bloom-GER BE) ‘is 
blooming’, and sa.i-te kureru (bloom-GER GIVE) ‘do the favor of blooming (for me/us)’. 


(20) a. Taroo wa _ [ok-i/ok.i-te], [kao o ara-i/arat-te], 
Taro TOP rise-INF/rise-GER face ACC wash-INF/wash-GER 


[gohan o tabe-ta]. 
meal ACC eat.PST 
‘Taro got up, washed his face, and ate a meal.’ 


b. Taroo wa _ [sakana o tur-i] ni it-ta. 
Taro TOP fish ACC catch-INF DAT go-PST 
‘Taro went to catch fish.’ 


c. Taroo wa _ [aruki nagara] hon o yon-da. 
Taro TOP walkINF SIMUL book ACC read-PST 
‘Taro read a book while walking.’ 


d. Taroo wa _ [Hanako ga ki-ta no] ni awa-na-katta. 
Taro TOP Hanako NOM come-PST NM DAT  see-NEG-PST. 
‘Taro did not see (her), even though Hanako came.’ 


(20d) has the nominalized clause marked by the particle no followed by the dative 
ni, also seen in (20b) marking the purposive form. Now the no-ni sequence has 
been reanalyzed as a concessive conjunction meaning ‘even though’. 


7.5 Context dependency 


The context dependency of sentence structure in Japanese is much more clearly pro- 
nounced than in languages like English. Indeed, it is rare that Japanese sentences 
express all the arguments of a verb such as a subject (or topic) and an object noun 
phrase included in the sentences used above for illustrative purposes. A typical dialog 
would take the following form, where what is inferable from the speech context is 
not expressed. 
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(21) a. Speaker A: Tokorode, Murakami Haruki no _ saisin-saku  yon-da_ ka. 
by.the.way Murakami Haruki GEN newest-work read-PST Q 
‘By the way, have (you) read Haruki Murakami’s latest work?’ 


b. Speaker B: Un, — moo yon-da. 
uh-hu already read-PST 
‘Uh-hu, (I) already read (it)’. 


In (21a) A’s utterance is missing a subject noun phrase referring to the 
addressee, and B’s response in (21b) is missing both subject and object noun 
phrases. In some frameworks, sentences like these are analyzed as containing zero 
pronouns or as involving a process of “pro drop”, which deletes assumed underlying 
pronouns. This kind of analysis, however, ignores the role of speech context com- 
pletely and incorporates information contextually available into sentence structure. 
In an analysis that takes seriously the dialogic relationship between speech context 
and sentence structure, the expressions in (21) would be considered full sentences as 
they are. 


7.6 Predicative verbal complexes and extenders 


Coding or repeating contextually determinable verb phrases, as in (21b), is less 
offensive than expressing contextually inferable noun phrases presumably because 
verb phrases have the predication function of assertion, and because they also code 
a wide range of other types of speech acts and of contextual information pertaining 
to the predication act. Declarative sentences with plain verbal endings like the one 
in (21b) are usable as “neutral” expressions in newspaper articles and literary works, 
where no specific reader is intended. In daily discourse, the plain verbal forms “ex- 
plicitly” code the speaker’s attitude toward the hearer; namely, that the speaker is 
treating the hearer as his equal or inferior in social standing, determined primarily 
by age, power, and familiarity. If the addressee were socially superior or if the occa- 
sion demanded formality, a polite, addressee honorific form with the suffix -masu 
would be used, as below. 


(22) Hai, moo yom-i-masi-ta. 
yes already read-INF-POL-PST 
‘Yes, (I have) already read (it).’ 


The referent honorific forms are used when the speaker wishes to show defer- 
ence toward the referent of arguments — subject honorific and object honorific (or 
humbling) forms depending on the type of argument targeted. If (21b) were to be 
uttered in reference to a social superior, the following would be more appropriate: 
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(23) Un, (Yamada-sensei wa) moo yom-are-ta. 
uh-hu (Yamada-professor TOP) already read-SUB.HON-PST 
‘Uh-hu, (Professor Yamada has) already read (it).’ 


This can be combined with the polite ending -masu, as below, where the speaker’s 
deference is shown to both the referent of the subject noun phrase and the addressee: 


(24) Hai, (Yamada-sensei wa) moo yom-are-masi-ta. 
Yes (Yamada-professor TOP) already read-HON-POL-PST 
‘Yes, (Professor Yamada has) already read (it).’ 


As these examples show, Japanese typically employs agglutinative suffixes in 
the elaboration of verbal meanings associated with a predication act. The equiva- 
lents of English auxiliary verbs are either suffixes or formatives connected to verb 
stems and suffixed forms in varying degrees of tightness. These are hierarchically 
structured in a manner that expresses progressively more subjective and interper- 
sonal meaning as one moves away from the verb-stem core toward the periphery. 
For example, in the following sentence a hyphen marks suffixal elements tightly 
bonded to the preceding form, an equal sign marks a more loosely connected forma- 
tive, which permits insertion of certain elements such as the topic particle wa, and a 
space sets off those elements that are independent words following a finite predicate 
form, which may terminate the utterance. 


(25) (Taroo wa) ik-ase-rare-taku=na-katta rasi-i mitai des-u wa. 
(Taro TOP) g0o-CAUS-PASS-DESI=NEG-PST CONJEC-PRS UNCERT POLCOP-PRS SFP 
‘(Taro) appears to seem to not want to have been forced to go, I tell you.’ 


The final particle wa above encodes the information that the speaker is female. 
A male speaker would use yo or da yo, the latter a combination of the plain copula 
and yo, instead of desu wa above, or combinations such as da ze and da zo in rough 
speech. 

Non-declarative Japanese sentences, on the other hand, frequently suppress 
auxiliary verbs, the copula, and the question particle especially in casual speech, 
where intonation and tone of voice provide clues in guessing the intended speech 
act. Casual interrogatives take the form of (26a) with a nominalization marker bearing 
a rising intonation, marked by the question mark in the transcription, whereas fuller 
versions have the interrogative particle ka or a combination of the polite copula and 
ka, as in (26b). 


(26) a. Moo kaeru no? 
already return NM 
‘Going home already?’ 
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b. Moo kaeru’ no (desu) ka. 
already return NM (POLCOP) Q 
‘Going home already?’ 


Requests are made with the aid of an auxiliary-like “supporting” verb kureru 
‘GIVE (ME THE FAVOR OF...)’, its polite form kudasai, or its intimate version tyoodai, 
as seen in (27a). Again, these forms are often suppressed in a highly intimate conver- 
sation and may result in a form like (27b). 


(27) a. Hayaku_ kaet-te kure/kudasai/tyoodai. 
soon return-GER GIVE/GIVE.POL/GIVE.INTI 
‘(Please) come home soon (for me/us).’ 


b. Hayaku_ kaet-te ne. 
soon return-GER SFP 
‘(Please) come home soon, won’t you?’ 


The use of dependent forms (e.g., the gerundive -te form above) as independent sen- 
tences is similar to that of subjunctive forms of European languages as independent 
sentences, as illustrated by the English sentence below. 


(28) If you would give me five thirty-cent stamps. 


Conditionals are used as independent suggestion sentences in Japanese as well. 
For example, (29a) has a fuller version like (29b) with the copula as a main-clause 
verb, which can also be suppressed giving rise to the truncated form (29c). 


(29) a. Hayaku  kaet-tara? 
quickly return-COND 
lit. ‘ If return quickly.’ ‘Why don’t you go home quickly?’ 


b. Hayaku_ kaet-tara ikaga desu ka. 
quickly return-COND how POLCOP Q 
lit. ‘How is it if (you) went home quickly?’ 


c. Hayaku_ kaet-tara ikaga? 
quickly return-COND how 
‘Why don’t (you) go home quickly?’ 


Understanding Japanese utterances requires full recourse to the elements of 
speech context, such as the nature of the speaker and the hearer and the social rela- 
tionship between them, the information “in the air” that is readily accessible to the 
interlocutors, and the formality of the occasion. Indeed, the difficult part of the art of 
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speaking Japanese is knowing how much to leave out from the utterance and how to 
infer what is left unsaid. 


8 Conclusion 


Many of the interesting topics in Japanese grammar introduced above are discussed 
in great detail in the Lexicon-Word formation handbook and the Syntax volume. The 
Historical handbook also traces developments of some of the forms and construc- 
tions introduced above. The Sociolinguistics volume gives fuller accounts of the sen- 
tence variations motivated by context and discourse genre. 
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Appendix: List of abbreviations for HJLL 


1 first person 

2 second person 

3 third person 

A agent-like argument of canonical transitive verb 
ABL ablative 

ACC accusative 

ACOP adjectival copula 
ADJ adjective 

ADN adnominal 

ADV adverb(ial(izer)) 
ADVL adverbal 
ADVPART adverbial particle 
AGR agreement 

AGT agent 

ALL allative 


AN adjectival noun 
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ANTIP antipassive 
AP adverbial particle, adjective phrase 
APPL applicative 
ART article 

ASP aspect 

ATTR attributive 
AUX auxiliary 
AUXV auxiliary verb 
C consonant 
CAUS causative 

CLF classifier 
COHORT cohortative 
COM comitative 
COMP complementizer 
COMPL completive 
CONC concessive 
CONCL conclusive 
COND conditional 
CONJEC conjectural 
CONJCT conjunctive 
CONT continuative 
COP copula 

CVB converb 

DAT dative 

D demonstrative 
DECL declarative 
DEF definite 

DEM demonstrative 
DET determiner 
DESI desiderative 
DIST distal 

DISTR distributive 
DO direct object 
DU dual 

DUR durative 
EMPH emphatic 
ERG ergative 

ETOP emphatic topic 
EVID evidential 
EXCL exclamatory, exclusive 
EXPL expletive 


FOC focus 
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FUT future 

GEN genitive 

GER gerund(ive) 

H high (tone or pitch) 
HON honorific 

HUM humble 

IMP imperative 

INCL inclusive 

IND indicative 

INDEF indefinite 

INF infinitive 

INS instrumental 

INT intentional 

INTERJEC interjection 

INTI intimate 

INTR intransitive 

IO indirect object 

IRR irrealis 

ITERA iterative 

k-irr kirregular (ka-hen) 

L low (tone or pitch) 

LB lower bigrade (shimo nidan) 
LM lower monograde (shimo ichidan) 
LOC locative 

MPST modal past 

MVR mid vowel raising 

N noun 

n-irr n-irregular (na-hen) 
NCONJ negative conjectual 
NEC neccessitive 

NEG negative 

NM nominalization marker 
NMLZ nominalization/nominalizer 
NMNL nominal 

NOM nominative 

NONPST nonpast 

NP noun phrase 

OBJ object 

OBL oblique 

OPT optative 

P patient-like argument of canonical transitive verb, preposition, post- 


position 
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PART 
PASS 
PCONJ 
PERF 
PL 
POL 
POLCOP 
POSS 
POTEN 
PP 
PRED 
PRF 
PRS 
PRES 
PROG 
PROH 
PROV 
PROX 
PST 
PSTCONJ 
PTCP 
PURP 


particle 

passive 

present conjectural 
perfective 

plural 

polite 

polite copula 
possessive 
potential 
prepositional/postpositional phrase 
predicative 

perfect 

present 
presumptive 
progressive 
prohibitive 
provisional 
proximal/proximate 
past 

past conjectural 
participle 

purposive 
question/question particle/question marker 
quadrigrade (yodan) 
quotative 

r-irregular (ra-hen) 
realis 

reciprocal 

reflexive 

resultative 

respect 

single argument of canonical intransitive verb, sentence 
subject 

subjunctive 
sentence final particle 
singular 
simultaneous 
s-irregular (sa-hen) 
singular 
spontaneous 

simple past 

stative 
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TOP topic 

TR transitive 

UB upper bigrade (kami-nidan) 
UNCERT uncertain 

UM upper monograde (kami-ichidan) 
V verb, vowel 

VN verbal noun 

VOC vocative 

VOL volitional 

VP verb phrase 
Languages 

ConJ contemporary Japanese 
EMC Early Middle Chinese 
EMJ Early Middle Japanese 
EOJ Eastern Old Japanese 
J-Ch Japano-Chinese 

LMC Late Middle Chinese 
LMJ Late Middle Japanese 
JPN Japanese 

MC Middle Chinese 

MJ Middle Japanese 

MK Middle Korean 

ModJ Modern Japanese 

OC Old Chinese 

OJ Old Japanese 

pJ proto-Japanese 

pk proto-Korean 

SJ Sino-Japanese 


Skt 


Sanskrit 
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Masahiko Minami 
Introduction: Japanese applied linguistics 
and this volume 


1 Introduction 


Today’s applied linguistics addresses crosscurrents not only in linguistics and edu- 
cation (e.g., language acquisition, literacy, bilingualism, and multilingualism), but 
also in psychology, anthropology, sociology, and even computer science. Many people 
may associate applied linguistics with the study of foreign/second language learning 
and teaching. While the teaching and learning of foreign/second languages is 
certainly the primary or most developed branch in applied linguistics, this interpre- 
tation is quite narrow and, in fact, reveals a traditional, parochial view toward the 
discipline. Instead, we should adopt an emerging much broader definition, i.e., the 
study of language and linguistics in relation to practical problems as occurring in 
such diverse areas as translation and speech pathology. The organizing theme, there- 
fore, of the Handbook of Japanese Applied Linguistics is the interconnection among 
diverse areas within the major framework of applied linguistics. 


2 Brief explanation of the importance of this volume 


Language has the structure and properties necessary to satisfy the functions it is 
supposed to serve. If we wish to understand those functions, we should not be in 
awe of disciplinary boundaries. A variety of issues have been appropriated for study 
by a wide array of disciplines, ranging from philosophy and linguistics to anthro- 
pology, psychology, and sociology. However, we sometimes face the reality that 
many issues raised and discussed in those disciplines are only arbitrarily categorized 
into them. 

The Handbook of Japanese Applied Linguistics reflects crosscurrents in applied 
linguistics, an ever-developing branch/discipline of linguistics. To begin with, applied 
linguistics is the study of language that identifies, investigates, and tries to offer 
possible solutions to language-related real-life issues. Broadly defined in this way, 
however, applied linguistics is a vast interdisciplinary field. The primary concern of 
the discipline centers on the application of linguistic theories, methods, and findings 
in phonology, morphology, syntax, and semantics to the explanation of language 
issues observed in other disciplines or fields. 

The current volume is important because applied linguistics is the best single 
label to represent a wide range of contemporary research at the intersection of 
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linguistics, anthropology, psychology, and sociology, to name but a few. The ap- 
plication or even expansion of applied linguistics to other fields, as a matter of 
fact, has been particularly noteworthy in the past several decades. Take educational 
linguistics, for example. One of the aims of the current volume is not only to 
examine the teaching and learning of foreign languages, but also to visit the use 
of language in mother-tongue education. Likewise, this volume, in connection 
with neural linguistics, includes issues related to clinical linguistics, i.e., linguistic 
analysis of language disorders. The volume further includes developments in corpus 
linguistics! translation, and sign languages. Without discussing these issues, 
the consideration of the intrinsic question of how humans learn a language, for 
instance, would be virtually impossible, and an analysis of daily conversation would 
be practically meaningless. In other words, language shapes and is shaped by diverse 
sociocultural experiences, and applied linguistics is related to those experiences. 

The purpose of this volume is to cover cutting-edge work in the field of applied 
linguistics. As mentioned earlier, in accordance with today’s definition of applied 
linguistics, the volume reflects the elucidation of language problems as a result of 
interdisciplinary studies. The boundary between applied linguistics and other 
branches of linguistics, such as sociolinguistics and psycholinguistics, has become 
increasingly indistinguishable. Furthermore, in order to develop its own theoretical 
models of language and language use, applied linguistics deploys information even 
from sociology, psychology, and cultural anthropology. While such disciplines as 
linguistics and psychology develop their own theoretical foundations, applied lin- 
guistics (or, in this case, applied psycholinguistics, to be more precise) can be 
characterized as being broader and much more practical. In this way, the distinction 
between micro (or theoretical) and macro (or practical) views of language phe- 
nomena is apparent, and the parts and chapters included in this volume deal with 
issues from various macro points of view, which hold significant meaning as our 
world becomes increasingly more culturally complex and pluralistic. Therefore, the 
goal of the volume is to provide current and cumulative information in applied lin- 
guistics, in a clear and concise manner that is meaningful to researchers in various 
fields for future exploration. 

As applied linguistics regarded as a sub-discipline of linguistics has changed, 
evolved, and even expanded since the mid-twentieth century, the number and variety 
of its areas of study have steadily increased. One may argue potential overlaps with 
the psycholinguistics volume, another volume of this series of the Handbook of 
Japanese Language and Linguistics. The psycholinguistics volume shows language 
as a complex (cognitive/grammatical) system acquired by the brain with some 
innate and learned/developed aspects. On the other hand, this applied linguistics 


1 Corpus linguistics is the study of language and a method of linguistic analysis that uses a large 
and structured set of real-world texts, which are known as corpora. 
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volume looks at language acquisition from more sociocultural perspectives, i.e., lan- 
guage as a means of communication and as a social behavioral system. In other 
words, the psycholinguistics volume tries to describe language as an activity of the 
brain. On the other hand, the applied linguistics volume attempts to explain first 
language (L1), second language (L2), and foreign language education from the per- 
spectives of language socialization (i.e., the process whereby children and novices 
are socialized through language) and sociocognitive theory, which emphasizes prag- 
matic development as one of the central activities as the L1 and L2 use and overall 
language/human development. 


3 Structure of the volume and rationale for that 
structure 


One important objective of the Handbook of Japanese Applied Linguistics is to bring to 
the fore new directions and methodological advances in Japanese applied linguistics. 
This volume explores a variety of language issues related to the aforementioned dis- 
ciplines/fields within the framework of applied linguistics. The volume, which is 
divided into seven major parts with twenty chapters, is organized as follows: Part I 
discusses L1 acquisition/development, whereas Part II covers issues related to L2 
acquisition/development and bilingualism/multilingualism. Part III presents problems 
associated with the teaching and learning of foreign languages. Parts IV through VII 
of this volume examine four “ostensibly” different areas, all of which have attracted 
a great deal of attention in recent years. Specifically, Part IV undertakes questions 
in corpus linguistics. Part V deals with clinical linguistics, and Part VI takes up con- 
cerns in the area of translation/interpretation. Finally, Part VII discusses Japanese 
Sign Language. 


3.1 Part I: First language (L1) acquisition/development 


First language acquisition and the development of first-language literacy skills are a 
natural starting point for the thematic organization in the Handbook of Japanese 
Applied Linguistics. Indeed, this is the theme of the two chapters that form Part I, 
which, at least in part, deals with the so-called language continuum. In the past, 
spoken language and written language were considered separate and distinctly 
different skills. Recent research, however, has focused on a possible continuum of 
these two language skills for each individual child; that is, literacy skills are built 
upon the oral language acquired in infancy and the first several years of life. In 
other words, early oral language proficiency possibly relates to the later acquisition 
of reading and writing. 
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In any society, a child’s life is driven in part by particular models of what 
parents believe to be the good life and the ideal individual. In this sense, Tamiko 
Ogura and Toshiki Murase — Chapter 1: “The roles of cognitive bases and caregivers’ 
speech in early language development” — focus not only on the cognitive bases of 
language acquisition, but they also examine language socialization. As the authors 
point out, by acquiring linguistic knowledge, which is immersed in sociocultural 
pathways, children become socialized through language. Ogura and Murase believe 
that language acquisition is not simply the manifestation of the development of the 
language module itself. Instead, from their longitudinal study of development from 
babyhood to toddlerhood, they claim to have identified how different nonlinguistic 
domains are associated with the development of vocabulary comprehension and 
production. According to Ogura and Murase, sensitivity to social signals accelerates 
the acquisition of language because a developmental link exists between conceptual 
comprehension, fluent imitation skills with the use of objects, and linguistic compre- 
hension. Motor skills, such as manipulation, substitution play, feeding, and vocal 
imitation, are also closely related to verbal production. While Ogura and Murase 
acknowledge that cognitive systems are universal, they also emphasize the effect of 
maternal input. According to these two researchers, comparative studies between 
Japanese and North American mothers have revealed that Japanese mothers are 
more affection- or empathy-oriented whereas North American mothers are more 
information-oriented. To support their argument about the effect of social inter- 
action, Ogura and Murase review cross-cultural/cross-linguistic empirical data as 
well as experimental research findings, particularly focusing on the use of child- 
directed speech (i.e., maternal utterances, the speech register used with young 
children, also known as motherese or baby talk, which is sometimes used to refer 
to the speech of young children as well). 

Etsuko Haryu — Chapter 2: “Literacy acquisition in Japanese children” — discusses 
Japanese-speaking children’s literacy acquisition process. The Japanese writing system 
uses three types of characters, two different kana syllabaries (hiragana and katakana) 
and Chinese characters (kanji). Haryu’s chapter focuses mainly on children’s acqui- 
sition of hiragana, which children learn before they learn kanji. With a brief descrip- 
tion of the structure of Japanese orthography, the chapter describes: (1) how transi- 
tion takes place from oral language skills (i.e., orality) to written language skills 
(i.e., literacy), which is illustrated by how children learn to read hiragana, (2) how 
phonological awareness is reflected in children’s hiragana acquisition process, (3) 
what kind of sociocultural context is observed that guides children to learn to read 
hiragana, and, most importantly, as byproducts of using written language, (4a) how 
abilities to comprehend and tell — there and then — stories, which are not about 
“here and now”, develop and (4b) how children learn symbolic values in Japanese 
onomatopoeia (e.g., voiced/voiceless consonants are used to describe loud/quiet 
sounds from big/small objects in Japanese onomatopoeia). Paying particular atten- 
tion to the sociocultural context in which children learn how to read and write, 
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Haryu’s chapter examines the overall transition process from oral language skills to 
written language skills. 


3.2 Part Il: Second language (L2) acquisition/development and 
bilingualism/multilingualism 


Part IJ, which brings together contributions that delve into L2 acquisition and bilin- 
gualism, also deals with another possible continuum, a relationship between L1 and 
L2. The transition here reflects the overall question: If an individual who has acquired 
a certain paradigm for communication in one culture is thrown into another culture, 
what happens? The transition from the L1 to an L2, as a matter of fact, illustrates an 
extreme example. Even within the L1 framework, individuals (particularly, children 
in this case) experience a series of transitions. From babyhood on, an individual is 
socialized in culturally specific ways, with the primary agent of socialization being 
the family. However, once an individual has started schooling, which is widespread 
in modern societies, the main agent of socialization changes from the primary 
speech community, namely, the family and local community where the individual 
was raised, to the secondary speech community, namely, the school, in which the 
individual’s discourse style and subsequent literacy practices are often reshaped. 
A stronger restatement of this problem, which inquires whether or not a language 
continuum exists, suggests that the habitual way of communicating learned in one 
cultural setting (either home or, more broadly, an L1 context) might not necessarily 
function appropriately in a new setting (such as school or an L2 environment). 

To examine the aforementioned transition, one needs to examine multiple issues, 
such as individual differences and possible language transfer. First, age has been 
considered to be one of the major factors that explain individual differences in 
language acquisition among bilinguals and multilinguals. While numerous studies 
have investigated the relationship between age and language acquisition/learning, 
many questions still remain unanswered. One of these unresolved questions derives 
from the critical period hypothesis, which claims the existence of a limited time 
period in an individual’s development during which native-like language attainment 
is possible. The hypothesis has stirred heated debate among scholars in different 
academic disciplines, ranging from linguistics and psychology to neuroscience. 
Yuko Goto Butler — Chapter 3: “Age factors in language acquisition” — focuses on 
whether a critical period exists in language acquisition. She discusses the conceptual 
and methodological issues as well as the challenges that have arisen in previous 
studies, and offers suggestions for future research. 

Second, the term common underlying proficiency (CUP) has been used to refer 
to the cognitive/academic proficiency that underlies academic performance in both 
L1 and L2 (Cummins 1991a, 1991b). Ever since Jim Cummins proposed CUP and lin- 
guistic interdependence across languages (Cummins 1979), cross-lingual transfer 
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has been conceived as something expected to happen naturally and automatically 
over time, mainly in literacy-related language domains. Thirty plus years later, 
however, the landscape has dramatically changed, according to Kazuko Nakajima — 
Chapter 4: “Cross-lingual transfer from L1 to L2 among school-age children”. 
Nakajima claims that teaching for transferring literacy skills from the L1 to an L2 
is now considered worth promoting vigorously in schools through the integrated 
bilingual instructional approach. In her chapter, with empirical findings both in 
Japan and abroad on various aspects of language proficiency, Nakajima reexamines 
the theoretical background of cross-linguistic influence on language learning. 

Given a vast array of situations in which one acquires/learns language, either 
the L1 or an L2, it would be a very challenging task to cover all relevant topics in 
Parts I and II. While there may be gaps in coverage, important issues are dealt with 
as much as possible in other parts as well. A way of looking at language acquisition 
is such an example. Over the last few decades, the field of L2 research has grown 
dramatically [see Bialystok (2001) for review]. Theoretical approaches are numerous 
and are often linked to very different interests. Some were born out of an interest in 
the relationship between language and society and how this affects acquisition. 
Some try to explain acquisition from a functional perspective, a cognitive perspec- 
tive, and yet others examine the availability of a language acquisition device (in 
the UG sense?) to the L2 learner. Parts I and II serve to make explicit the framework 
in which the contributors to this volume operate, to introduce some common termi- 
nology and definitions, and to give the reader a sneak preview of the chapters to 
follow in other parts. 


3.3 Part Ill: The teaching and learning of foreign languages 


Part III presents chapters that focus on second/foreign language learning. This is a 
traditional area for applied linguistics. As stated earlier, the Handbook of Japanese 
Applied Linguistics represents another step advancing a shift from the traditional 
view of applied linguistics to more diverse areas. Accordingly, the chapters in Part 
III point to further developments in this direction. Specifically, the issues in foreign 
language education discussed in Part III can also be conceptualized as a potential 
conflict between two differing speech communities. The underlying questions for 
the first three parts can therefore be summarized as follows: (1) How do individuals 
define themselves in and through language? (2) How do communities differ in their 


2 Universal grammar (UG), a linguistic theory popularized by Noam Chomsky in the 1950s and 
1960s, is based on a claim that the ability to learn grammar is hard-wired into the brain (Chomsky 
1957, 1965). Centering on the so-called “poverty of the stimulus” argument, the theory suggests: 
(1) linguistic abilities are innate, and (2) regardless of differences in surface features, all human 
languages are built upon common properties. 
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ways of speaking and how do individuals accommodate when they are placed in 
different speech communities? 

The focus of research not only in L1 acquisition but also in L2 acquisition/ 
learning has, in fact, shifted to the issue of how language is used in various social 
contexts. Part III includes five chapters reflecting this trend. Examining various 
types of errors made by learners of Japanese as an L2, Kumiko Sakoda - Chapter 5: 
“Errors and learning strategies by learners of Japanese as a second language” — 
identifies how their language systems and their rules operate and examines how 
they differ from the ones that teachers teach and from those of native speakers. 
Sakoda specifically examines the following: (1) differences in L2 acquisition between 
two different settings, namely, acquisition as a result of classroom instruction and 
acquisition as a result of natural interactions; (2) the acquisition process in different 
environments, namely, the difference between Japanese-as-a-second-language, which 
primarily takes place in Japan (where the target language is used in daily interac- 
tions), and Japanese-as-a-foreign-language (JFL), which generally takes place in a 
learner’s country (where the target language is not necessarily used in daily interac- 
tions); (3) the effect of language transfer (with a particular focus on grammatical 
rules). Using both longitudinal and cross-sectional orally gathered data, Sakoda pro- 
vides an account of how language-learning strategies work as a system. 

Compared to Japanese language textbooks’ descriptions of the masu form (i.e., a 
polite way of speaking) and the plain form, actual usage of these two forms is much 
more complex. Thus, learning appropriate uses of these forms is not easy for JFL 
learners. Haruko Minegishi Cook — Chapter 6: “Adult L2 learners’ acquisition of 
style shift: The masu and plain forms” — first reviews recent research on adult JFL 
learners’ acquisition of the masu and plain forms. Cook then develops her discus- 
sions by using intermediate-level American JFL learners’ acquisition of style shift in 
the context of a homestay experience. 

Responding to the necessity of some kind of assessment in order to monitor 
Japanese-language learners’ progress, Noriko Kobayashi — Chapter 7: “Japanese lan- 
guage proficiency assessment with the Simple Performance-Oriented Test (SPOT) as 
a primary focus” — examines how to assess L2 learners’ proficiency. To begin with, 
the purpose of assessing foreign language proficiency is to demonstrate/determine 
learners’ language abilities in actual use within their target language domains. The 
assessment is in reference to established criteria, and the rating is made according 
to its goal. Kobayashi reviews key features of existing proficiency tests, such as the 
Japanese Language Proficiency Test (JLPT), from the viewpoint of test validity, rating 
method, and scale descriptions. She introduces the Simple Performance-Oriented 
Test (SPOT), which has been developed based on a cognitive theory of language 
processing in order to measure Japanese language proficiency in an indirect way. 
Kobayashi focuses on the authenticity and the value/utility of SPOT in various 
language tests. 
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Instructed L2 acquisition research suggests that, in order to promote language 
acquisition, learners’ attention should occasionally be shifted to a certain form 
during meaningful communicative activities. Instruction can provide opportunities for 
focus on form, i.e., simultaneous processing of form and meaning/function that is 
supposed to facilitate further learning. Kaoru Koyanagi — Chapter 8: “The role of 
instruction in acquiring Japanese as a second language” - explores the effect of 
focus-on-form instruction, such as negative feedback and output practice on the 
acquisition of Japanese as an L2, and discusses how instruction could enhance 
acquisition processes. Since the impact of instruction is mediated by grammatical 
difficulty and learners’ variables (e.g., language aptitude), Koyanagi also explores 
these issues in her chapter. 

One should keep in mind that proficiency is contextual, and using the task of 
narration may suggest such limitations. Implementation of newer theories of L2 
acquisition, such as those derived from discourse analysis and those focusing on 
social variables, has helped language instructors develop more effective teaching 
methods than the explicit/strict grammar and vocabulary approach used in tradi- 
tional foreign-language classrooms. Language learners’ difficulties in conveying 
their messages in the target language, however, also seem to be related to a lack 
of interactional/communicative competence. For instance, despite the emphasis 
on communicative competence in their Japanese language curriculum, producing 
extended discourse like oral narratives has been a challenge for adult learners of 
Japanese. Studying L2 learners’ narrative productions thus holds significant mean- 
ing. Examining aspects of two disciplines — (1) L2 acquisition and (2) narrative dis- 
course, Masahiko Minami — Chapter 9: “The influence of topic choice on narrative 
proficiency by learners of Japanese as a foreign language” - investigates the per- 
sonal narratives? of adult learners of Japanese. This is done in order to track some 
specific characteristics in the development of narrative skills as well as to determine 
ways in which L2 learners become able to utilize narrative devices effectively. 


3.4 Part IV: Corpus linguistics 


Corpus, or a collection of linguistic data, plays an increasingly important role by 
serving as a means of verifying hypotheses about a language. Reflecting the emer- 
gent diversity of the field, Part IV consists of three chapters that discuss issues 


3 For over forty years a great number of researchers have applied Labovian methodology (Labov 
1972) to various types of personal narratives. Minami’s chapter included in this volume is one 
of them. We should, however, be simultaneously cognizant of the fact that storytelling is a joint 
narrative production or co-construction of interactional exchanges (Schegloff 1997). In this regard, 
the Labovian model has been considered to be unsatisfactory or even criticized particularly by the 
proponents of interactional linguistics (e.g., Ochs, Schegloff, and Thompson 1996) in the 1990s. 
Chapter 6, “Narrative development in L1 Japanese” by Minami, in the Handbook of Japanese Psycho- 
linguistics (edited by Mineharu Nakayama) points to further development as narrative as a form of an 
interactional achievement or collaboration. 
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related to corpus linguistics. The part starts with CHILDES, an acronym for the Child 
Language Data Exchange System. The CHILDES Project was developed by Brian 
MacWhinney of Carnegie Mellon University and Catherine Snow of Harvard Univer- 
sity, as a repository for child and adult language (MacWhinney 2000; MacWhinney 
and Snow 1985, 1990). The project has made it possible to automate the analysis of 
language samples. Susanne Miyata and Brian MacWhinney — Chapter 10: “CHILDES 
for Japanese: Corpora, programs, perspectives” — review the development of CHILDES 
in the area of the Japanese language. They describe the beginnings of CHILDES in 
Japan and its remarkable influence on Japanese language development research. 
Since CHILDES was introduced to Japan in the early 1990s, a variety of Japanese 
corpora, such as longitudinal child data, bilingual data, narratives, mother-child 
interactions, and adult-adult conversations, have been added to the database. While 
the early years were dominated by the development of a transcription system that 
was well suited to the Japanese language, in subsequent years a number of analysis 
programs have been developed specifically for Japanese. Today the rich annotation 
system of CHILDES, combined with the language specific morpho-syntactical tags 
and English translation tags, as well as the increased use of audio and video tech- 
nology, allows a multifaceted analysis of Japanese corpora. 

Part IV then introduces specific corpus data. In Chapter 11, Jae-Ho Lee and 
Natsuko Nakagawa introduce the Kamada and Yamauchi (KY) corpus (chapter title: 
“KY corpus”) as an example of learner corpora and discuss it from the following 
three perspectives: (1) By positioning the KY corpus as a language resource, they 
provide an overview of the corpus with quantitative information including its basic 
design and size. (2) By positioning the KY corpus as a resource for L2 acquisition 
research, they review how it has been used in previous studies. They specifically 
discuss how the KY corpus has played a role in error analysis and interlanguage* 
analysis of Japanese. (3) They discuss the potential of the KY corpus from the view- 
point of application. They particularly explore how the KY corpus can be applied to 
the development of educational materials and language tests of Japanese, along 
with discussion of future prospects for the corpus. 

According to Hiromi Ozeki — Chapter 12: “Corpus-based second language acqui- 
sition research” — learner corpora provide a very rich source of data that can be 
obtained only from actual language use. However, because corpora have various 
limitations, one must accept the fact that there are various aspects of L1 and L2 
acquisition that cannot be uncovered by simply using corpus data. Using learner 
corpus data on L2 acquisition of Japanese, Ozeki reviews previously existing 
research studies. She then compares those data with L2 acquisition of English and 
other languages as well as L1 acquisition, and discusses what can and cannot be 


4 Interlanguage is the term coined by Selinker (1972) to indicate the type of language produced by 
L2 learners. The term refers to the systematic knowledge of an L2 that is possibly independent of 
both the learner’s L1 and the target language. 
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found through the analysis of learner corpus data. Finally, she considers (1) how 
we should use learner corpora to investigate the developmental process of inter- 
language and (2) how we can make theoretical contributions to the field of second 
language acquisition using learner corpora. 


3.5 Part V: Clinical linguistics 


Not all children acquire language easily or well. Clinical linguistics in Part V deals 
with the application of linguistic theories, methods, and findings to the analysis of 
medical conditions related to language disorders. Encompassing two chapters, this 
part examines some major causes and patterns of language delay and disorder in 
children. 

Human communication can be conceptualized as consisting of three broad 
domains: speech, language, and communication. After introducing the definition of 
each domain, Kiyoshi Otomo — Chapter 13: “Assessment of language development 
in children with hearing impairment and language disorders” — focuses largely on 
language domain disorders, and discusses procedures to assess language-related 
skills. In capturing the characteristics of language delays associated with hearing 
impairment and language disorders, Otomo examines children’s skills in the follow- 
ing areas: (1) basic communication, such as joint attention/engagement and request- 
ing behavior, (2) vocabulary, (3) word combination and syntax, and (4) discourse. 
Otomo offers key findings of the developmental process in these areas in children 
with hearing impairment and language disorders, such as specific language impair- 
ment and language disorders associated with mild intellectual impairment. Review- 
ing various tools for language assessment developed for the Japanese language, 
Otomo also discusses the procedures to assess language related skills. 

The next issue dealt with in Part V is literalness, which is defined as being in 
accordance with, conforming to, or upholding the exact or primary meaning of 
a word or words. Manabu Oi and Sanae Tanaka — Chapter 14: “Revisiting autistic 
language: ‘Literalness’ and ‘non-literalness’ in Japanese children with autism” — 
examine the language of autistic children in detail in an attempt to ascertain 
whether their communicative difficulties stem from relationships between language 
and understanding of others, themselves, and the world itself in autism. According 
to Oi and Tanaka, it has been long believed that literalness is the most prominent 
characteristic of language in individuals with autism since the disorder was first pro- 
posed by Leo Kanner in 1943 and Hans Asperger in 1944. Oi and Tanaka acknowl- 
edge that few researchers have doubted this claim, despite the fact that there have 
been a few research findings suggesting that autistic language is not always literal. 
Indeed, it has been believed that Japanese children with high-functioning Autistic 
Spectrum Disorder (HFASD) correctly comprehend almost all uses of ambiguous lan- 
guage such as in metaphor, irony, sarcasm, and indirect requests — at least when 
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they hear a third party using these modes of speech. Furthermore, they seem to 
learn the meaning of ambiguous language when they hear it for the first time. On 
the other hand, when they are addressed directly, these HFASD children interpret 
ambiguous language forms literally. These facts may challenge the generally held 
belief about the comprehension of ambiguous language in autism, i.e., the belief 
that in any situation children comprehend ambiguous language nonliterally. Oi 
and Tanaka thus emphasize the necessity of constructing a highly valid method for 
evaluating literal comprehension of autistic children. 


3.6 Part VI: Translation 


Like Part IV (corpus linguistics), issues discussed in Part VI may be viewed, at least 
on the surface, as simply taking up technical matters. In reality, however, they are 
not. Genre-based translation clarifies some of the most important issues that trans- 
lators have to face when dealing with the translation of texts. Judy Noguchi, Atsuko 
Misaki, Shoji Miyanaga, and Masako Terui — Chapter 15: “Towards a robust, genre- 
based translation model and its application” — first develop a new model of genre- 
based translation and then describe how this model was tested in a translator- 
training program in Japan. Many approaches to translation exist, but Noguchi et al. 
claim that none have seriously applied a genre-based approach employing concepts 
and tools from work in systemic functional grammar, an approach to studying 
grammar based on the purpose of grammatical elements that was originated by 
Michael Halliday, and in English for specific purposes (ESP). Noguchi et al. maintain 
that such a model can help resolve word choice, register, and rhetorical issues that 
appear in translation, especially between languages such as Japanese and English, 
where there is considerable linguistic distance. The ESP model of translation raises 
awareness of the language features of both source and target texts as well as of their 
discourse community environments. It employs analysis and deconstruction of texts, 
in order to identify rhetorical structures and also uses dedicated corpora to select 
suitable terminology and phrasing for the target texts. When applied, the model 
can lead to diachronic (over time) development of genre awareness to lay the basis 
for continued and autonomous improvement of translation skills and thus the pro- 
duction of better target texts. In this way, Noguchi et al. carefully deal with issues 
associated with translation in particular, focusing on the development of a transla- 
tion model on the one hand and the application of this model to an actual situation 
on the other. In other words, the second half of their chapter illustrates an example 
of how the theory reviewed in the first half can actually be applied. 

Likewise, Yoko Hasegawa — Chapter 16: “Translation: A theoretical perspective” — 
presents a comprehensive overview of the theoretical study of translation in general, 
such as premodern translation theories, mid-twentieth century translation theories, 
Skopos theory, the negative analytic, and recent considerations concerning trans- 
lation practice (e.g., establishment of a literary canon). Overall, translation is a 
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complex task requiring near native-speaker knowledge of the source and target 
languages. In countries where the target language is not commonly used (e.g., an 
environment where English is a foreign language) such as Japan, acquiring such 
knowledge is a challenging undertaking, and, in this sense as well, issues discussed 
in Part VI hold significant meaning. 


3.7 Part VII: Sign languages 


Part VII has a separate introductory chapter and deals with issues associated with 
sign languages, which are natural languages that have developed in deaf com- 
munities. The part is preceded by a short introduction by Daisuke Hara — Chapter 
17: “Japanese Sign Language: An introduction” — in which he provides an overview 
of Japanese Sign Language (JSL),° a natural language phylogenetically independent 
from Japanese, covering both historical developments and overall linguistic features, 
as well as other contemporary issues including the current research scenes. Hara 
also discusses the differences between JSL and the manually represented Japanese, 
the so-called Signed Japanese, as well as the use of the two signed languages. 
He also explores the relationship between JSL and other sign languages, such as 
American Sign Language (ASL). 

In Chapter 18: “An information-based approach to the syllable formation of 
Japanese Sign Language”, Hara first examines how JSL conforms to early findings 
from ASL, focusing on the work of William Stokoe, the founding father of sign 
linguistics. Hara then examines the applicability of phonological methods for oral 
languages to the study of sign languages. In the field of ASL phonotactics (a branch 
of phonology mainly concerned with the analysis and description of permissible 
sound sequences within a language), it is well known that when two hands are 
involved in word formation, strict constraints are imposed on the nondominant 
hand. Hara considers to what extent these restrictions apply to JSL. His discussions 
include a recalcitrant problem concerning phoneme sequences, where certain com- 
binations of two phonemes are allowed in some situations but not in others, espe- 
cially in two-handed words. With regard to JSL morphology, Hara pays particular 
attention to (1) the morphemes that are simultaneously, not sequentially, combined 
with stems, (2) the morphology of a certain type of verb that is inflected for some 
properties (e.g., person and number) of subject and/or object and also for some 
aspects, and (3) those morphemes suprasegmentally realized by eyebrow raising, 
head nodding, lean of the body, and/or other non-manual elements performing 
certain grammatical functions. 


5 Note that researchers outside Japanese Sign Language, particularly in the field of foreign/second 
language studies, use the abbreviation JSL for “Japanese as a Second Language” instead of “Japanese 
Sign Language” (see Chapters 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, and 13 in this volume, for instance). 
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Noriko Imazato — Chapter 19: “Syntax of Japanese Sign Language” — first reviews 
the achievements and limitations in the syntactic studies of JSL, comparing them, 
where appropriate, with those seen in the studies of ASL. She then explores the 
functions of pointing in the signing space and facial expressions and their use as 
grammatical markers, as observed in sign languages all over the world. As in spoken 
languages, grammaticalization of these elements is widely seen in JSL as well. 
By examining a large number of JSL motion expressions, Imazato describes and 
analyzes the pattern of grammaticalization of motion verbs and explores the funda- 
mental question of “What facilitates grammaticalization?” 

Takashi Torigoe — Chapter 20: “Sign language development and language 
input” — reviews recent research on Sign Language development and its environ- 
mental aspects. According to Torigoe, (1) research shows that general developmental 
patterns are shared between signed and spoken languages, despite their different 
modalities; (2) it has also been found that pointing gestures and facial expressions, 
both of which are used as linguistic components in Sign Language, are acquired in 
developmental processes as such, although they are used pre-linguistically at first. 
Torigoe particularly emphasizes the need for further research on the input of Sign 
Language, the home sign, and signing bilingualism, because findings in these areas 
can potentially explain the general language acquisition process of human beings. 
In other words, Torigoe pays particular attention to marked similarities in the 
courses of Sign Language and oral language development. And, we realize that we 
go back to the issues related to the L1 discussed earlier in Part I. 

Overall, the issues that arise in the seven major parts of the Handbook of 
Japanese Applied Linguistics are theoretical and methodological on the one hand, 
but practical on the other. Yet the twenty chapters in these parts reflect the wide 
range of topics considered as domains within applied-linguistic inquiry. We believe 
that the volume reflects the evolution of linguistic answers not only to diverse ques- 
tions that have been raised in the past, but also to ongoing debates taking place ina 
variety of disciplines. 
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| First language (L1) acquisition/development 


Tamiko Ogura and Toshiki Murase 
1 The roles of cognitive bases and caregivers’ 
speech in early language development 


1 Introduction 


Language is mastered gradually within a developing social, cognitive, and com- 
municative system. Both biological and environmental factors play a role in acquiring 
language. In this chapter, we first report cross-linguistic commonalities and differ- 
ences in early language development of Japanese children. A large body of research 
using parental reports has examined individual differences among children in their 
acquisition of different languages. Most of these studies used a version of the 
MacArthur-Bates Communicative Development Inventories (MCDIs) (Fenson et al. 
1993; Fenson et al. 2007), which has been translated into many languages. Using 
the same instrument and analysis enables researchers to make systematic comparisons 
of vocabulary development across countries and thus to identify cross-linguistic 
commonalities and differences. Second, we survey the social cognitive bases of 
language acquisition. Intention-reading skills, imitation, and mental representation 
as prerequisites for language acquisition and cultural universality of these cognitive 
skills will be discussed. Third, we discuss characteristics of caregiver input and their 
effects on children’s language development. Caregivers’ speech to young children is 
different from that to other adults in its prosodic, phonological, lexical, and syntac- 
tical properties (Soderstrom 2007). This style has been referred to as “baby talk”, 
“motherese”, “parentese”, infant-directed speech (IDS) or child-directed speech 
(CDS). We use IDS/CDS in this chapter. A prominent property of Japanese IDS/CDS 
is the frequent use of words, called ikujigo (IDS/CDS words) referring to words (e.g., 
wanwan ‘dog’, and nenne ‘sleep’), different than those used in adult-directed speech 
(ADS) referring to conventional words used among adults. We will discuss character- 
istics of ikujigo and what effects IDS/CDS has on children’s vocabulary development. 
These issues are important for clarifying the mechanisms underlying language 
development and are beneficial for speech therapists and educators who wish to 
develop assessments and intervention programs for language-delayed children. 


2 Early language development 


2.1 Cross-linguistic commonalities in early language 
development for Japanese children 


Similar to other aspects of human development, language development is charac- 
terized by variations. Bates et al. (1995) reported enormous individual differences 
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in the onset time and the rate of growth in word comprehension, word production, 
first word combinations, and the first stage of grammar. According to Papaeliou and 
Rescorla (2011: 864), who provided summaries of cross-linguistic findings using 
the MCDI, major commonalities include (1) children in every country vary widely 
in their rate of lexicon acquisition, but that lexicons generally get larger with age, 
with acquisition accelerating from 1;0 to 2;0; (2) girls tend to have larger reported 
vocabularies than boys; (3) the lexicon comprehended typically exceeds the lexicon 
produced in the early months of language development; and (4) expressive vocabu- 
lary progress is associated with progress in the development of grammar. 


2.1.1 Instruments for measuring early language development in Japanese children 


In this section, referring to the aforementioned four commonalities (Papaeliou and 
Rescorla 2011), we report our Japanese Communicative Development Inventories 
(JCDIs). The JCDIs, which were adapted from the MCDIs, have two forms, the Infant 
Form (words and gestures) and the Toddler Form (words and grammar). From the 
MCDIs, we adapted the items for the “first signs of understanding”, “phrases”, 
“starting to talk’, “Part II: actions and gestures” for the Infant Form, and “how 
children use words” for the Toddler Form. The JCDI vocabulary checklist consists 
of 448 words in 20 categories for the infant version (adding “conversational words” 
(e.g., nnn ‘uh’) , unto ‘uh-huh’) and “baby words” (e.g., dakko ‘cuddle’, nenne ‘sleep’, 
kuku ‘shoes’) to the infant version of MCDIs) and 711 words in 22 categories for the 
toddler version (deleting “helping verbs” from and adding “conversational words” 
and “baby words” to the toddler version of the MCDIs). The number of words in 
each category on the JCDIs was almost the same as on the MCDIs. Part II, “sentences 
and grammar”, of the Toddler Form required more language-specific changes. The 
sentence and grammar parts in the JCDI followed the MCDI in terms of the scales 
and number of items. In the JCDI, “word endings” and “word form” of the MCDI 
became “particles (jyoshi)” and “predicative suffixes (joddshi)”. The section on 
sentence complexity comprised 37 items, including sub-domains covering case 
markers, sentence ending particles, conjugations, predicative suffixes, sophistication 
of predicates, expansion of one-word into two-word construction, and expansion of 
two-word into three-word construction. 

We collected parental reports from 1,230 Japanese children aged 8-18 months 
(the infant version) and 2,861 Japanese children aged 16-36 months (the toddler 
version) (Ogura and Watamaki 2004; Watamaki and Ogura 2004). 


2.1.2 Individual differences in the rate of learning vocabulary and grammar 


Figure 1 shows the vocabulary production of 8-18-month-old infants who scored at 
the 10th, 25th, 50th, 75th, and 90th percentiles. Figure 2 shows the results for 16—36- 
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month-old toddlers. We found large individual differences in vocabulary production 
among Japanese children and accelerated vocabulary production from 1.0 to 2.0 
years. We also found large individual differences with regard to grammar develop- 
ment. Figure 3 shows the sentence complexity scores for 16—36-month-old toddlers 
who scored in the 10th, 25th, 50th, 75th, and 90th percentiles. 
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Figure 1: Vocabulary production by 8—-18-month-old Japanese infants 
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Figure 2: Vocabulary production by 16-36-month-old Japanese toddlers 
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Figure 3: Sentence complexity of 16-36-month-old Japanese toddlers 
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In 2,861 children 16-36 months old, we also found that girls had a significantly 
larger vocabulary, higher scores for complexity, and longer sentences than did boys 
Figure 4 shows the gender difference in terms of total vocabulary production. 
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Figure 4: Mean vocabulary production scores of boys and girls 


We also found that the lexicon comprehended by children typically exceeded 
the lexicon produced. Figure 5 shows the mean vocabulary production score and 


comprehension score of 8—18-month-old children. 
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Figure 5: Mean vocabulary production and vocabulary comprehension scores 


2.1.3 Relationship between grammar and lexicon development in Japanese children 


With respect to the relationship between lexical development and grammatical 
development, we found that grammar development strongly depended on the estab- 
lishment of a critical lexicon base. Figure 6 shows the percentage of children who 
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Figure 6: Percentage of toddlers in the US and Japan who combined words as a function of produc- 
tive vocabulary 
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reportedly combined words as a function of productive vocabulary size (i.e., 1-50, 
51-100, 101-200, 201-300, 301-400, 401-500, 501-600, and more than 600 words) 
in Japanese and US children. US children combined more words than Japanese 
children did at a vocabulary size of 1-50 words, but over 50 words, no difference 
was observed. For most children, word combination starts to appear when their 
vocabularies reach 51-200 words. Over 80% of children in Japan and the US at a 
vocabulary size over 100 words combined words. 

Table 1 presents the bivariate correlations and partial correlations (which partial 
out age) between vocabulary and grammatical measures, namely, particles, predi- 
cative suffixes, sentence complexity, and MSL in Japanese children.' These results 
indicate a very strong relationship between vocabulary and several measures of 
grammatical development. Vocabulary and grammar results of Japanese children 
were consistent with American English (Fenson et al. 1994), Italian and English 
(Caselli et al. 1999; Devescovi et al. 2005), Hebrew (Maital et al. 2000), German (Szagun 
et al. 2006), and Slovenian data (Marjanovic-Umek et al. 2012). 


Table 1: Bivariate and Partial Correlations between Vocabulary Production and Other Language 
Measures 


Vocabulary Predicative 
production Particles Suffix Complexity MSL 
Vocabulary 0.912***/ 0.845***/ 0.882***/ 0.736***/ 
production 0.814*** 0.724*** 0.749*** 0.496*** 
Age 0.749*** 0.71*** 0.641*** 0.714*** 0.648*** 


Note: The figures to the left of the slanted line show simple correlations; those to the right of the 
slanted line show partial correlations (age was controlled) ***p < .001. 


1 These measures come from the results of the toddler version of the JCDIs. The child’s total score for 
vocabulary production, particle (jyoshi) and predicative suffix (joddshi) were obtained by adding the 
items checked. Vocabulary production was total scores for 711 word items in 22 categories. Particle 
(jyoshi) score was for the 25 items of 9 case particles, 6 sentence-ending particles, 4 topic particles 
and 6 conjunctive particles. Predicative suffix (joddshi) score was for the 30 items of 6 passive and 
potential suffixes, 6 causative suffixes, 4 polite suffixes, 3 negation suffixes, 3 desiderative suffixes, 
3 copulas, 2 intentive suffixes, 1 present suffix, 1 past suffix, and 1 conjectural suffix. 

Sentence complexity used a forced-choice recognition format in which parents choose the member 
of each of 37 sentence pairs that best reflects the child’s present speech level. Sentence complexity 
items included 15 pairs in which particles were added, 9 pairs in which the predicate was made more 
sophisticated, 2 pairs in which one auxiliary word was added, and 11 pairs in which the syntactic 
component was expanded. Complexity score was determined by totaling the number of instances in 
which the parent marked the second (more complex) of the two alternatives in a pair. 

Maximum Sentence Length (MSL) was average score (katuyookei-huzokugo MSL) for three children’s 
recent longest sentences that their parents write down. Morpheme delimiters are independent words 
and attaching words that are connected to a conjugate form and/or independent word) (e.g., boku/ 
ga/tabe/ta). 
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Several explanations have been offered for this close relationship. Dale et al. 
(2000) pointed out the following: (1) a sufficient supply of words is necessary for 
utterances; (2) learning words includes learning their grammatical properties; (3) 
early word combinations may be highly lexicon specific and hence have much in 
common with early vocabulary development; (4) learning relational words (verbs 
and adjectives) and closed classes (e.g., prepositions, auxiliaries, and conjunctions) 
has much in common with grammatical learning; (5) grammatical knowledge provides 
important cues for semantic learning; i.e., syntactical bootstrapping may significantly 
affect vocabulary learning. 

Bates and Goodman (1999) concluded that there was no compelling evidence 
for a “hard” dissociation between grammar and lexicon and hence no evidence for 
the claim that grammar and lexicon are mediated by separate, dedicated, domain- 
specific neural systems. Instead, grammar is closely connected to the lexicon. 


2.2 Cross-linguistic commonalities and differences in vocabulary 
components 


Research has shown cross-linguistic commonalities and differences in vocabulary 
components of language. Conboy and Thal (2006) reported that children typically 
began to produce open-class or content words (nouns, verbs, and adjectives) in 
advance of closed-class items (words with grammatical functions, such as preposi- 
tions, determiners, and pronouns), and that within the open class, they tended to 
produce referential words (concrete nouns) before relational terms or predicates 
(verbs and adjectives). Using the same vocabulary checklists, Bornstein et al. (2004) 
supported the finding of a strong noun bias in early acquisition of Spanish, Dutch, 
French, Hebrew, Italian, Korean, and American English. In contrast, a study by 
Tardif, Gelman, and Xu (1999) comparing Mandarin and English verb/noun ratios 
showed that Mandarin-speaking children used more verbs and fewer nouns than 
did English-speaking children and that the distribution in various contexts varied 
significantly. In a book-reading context, but not in a toy-play context, children of 
both languages used more nouns than verbs. 

In their research on Japanese children between 1 and 2 years of age, Ogura et al. 
(2006) found that context had the largest effect; nouns appeared much more fre- 
quently in the book-reading context. Noun dominance was constant across develop- 
ment in the book-reading context, but in the toy-play context, as children developed 
from single words through the presyntactic stage to the syntactic stage, there was 
a shift away from noun dominance. Caregiver language was verb dominant in a 
number of respects across development in the toy-play context and thus was not 
closely related to child lexical balance. Ogura et al. (2006) concluded that during 
early lexical development, all children have a conceptual disposition to learn nouns. 
The proportion of verbs increases substantially with vocabulary growth and the 
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emergence of grammar and properties of the input language may influence develop- 
ment at this stage. 

Cross-linguistic and developmental differences in vocabulary composition were 
examined using the MCDIs of 817 US children and 1,230 Japanese children 8-18 
months of age, and 1,130 US children and 2,112 Japanese children 16-30 months of 
age (Ogura, Watamaki, and Dale 2008). The absolute proportion of common nouns, 
predicates, and closed class words were computed for the children’s total number 
words. Figure 7 shows the composition of comprehensive vocabulary at six vocabu- 
lary levels from 8 months to 16 months, whereas Figure 8 shows the composition 
of productive vocabulary at eight vocabulary levels from 16 months to 30 months. 
Common nouns were the predominant word class in both countries, and US children 
produced and comprehended more common nouns. Japanese children comprehended 
more predicate words than did US children at 8-16 months if they had vocabulary 
sizes exceeding 101 words. At 16-30 months of age, U.S. children produced more 
predicate words than did Japanese children if they had vocabulary sizes of 1-100 
words; Japanese children produced more predicate words than did U.S. children if 
they had a vocabulary size between 301 and 600 words. Japanese children produced 
and comprehended more predicates at larger vocabulary sizes. No difference in 
vocabulary comprehension of closed-class words was observed between the two 
countries. U.S. children produced more closed class words than did Japanese children 
at vocabulary sizes of 1-100 and more than 501 words at 16-30 months. 

Briefly, U.S. children and Japanese children produced and comprehended a 
larger proportion of nouns than of predicates, and a larger proportion of predicates 
than of closed class words. This pattern was consistent with U.S. children (Bates 
et al. 1994), Spanish children (Jackson-Maldonado et al. 1993), Italian children (Caselli, 
Casadio, and Bates 1999), and French children (Kern 2007). Japanese children had a 
smaller proportion of nouns at all vocabulary sizes and had a larger proportion of 
predicate words at a large vocabulary size than did U.S. children. These results may 
reflect the typological properties of the Japanese input language, such as whether 
noun phrases may be omitted when redundant from context (‘pro-drop’ languages), 
and predicate words (especially verbs) may be put in the final position of the 
sentence (e.g., ringo taberu ‘I eat an apple’. Subject is deleted, and taberu (verb) is 
put in the final position), which was connected to large vocabulary size. 

To summarize, discussing the Japanese CDIs data in section 1, we reported com- 
monalities and differences in early language development. Lexicon and grammar 
develops with age, and the relationships between linguistic domains in early lan- 
guage indicated prototypic trends. We also found enormous individual variability. 
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Figure 7: Composition of comprehensive vocabulary as a function of comprehensive vocabulary size 
(8-16 months) 
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Figure 8: Composition of productive vocabulary as a function of productive vocabulary size (16-30 
months) 


3 Factors underlying individual differences 


In this section we consider several factors that influence individual differences in 
language development. Differences across individuals can emerge as a consequence 
of the complex interaction of domain-general “waves” of skill that mix and mingle 
in various ways over the course of learning (Marchman and Thal 2005). Bates et al. 
(1979) presented their idea on the emergence of symbols. The candidate “old parts” 
leading to first words include imitation, tool use, and communicative intent. Each 
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has its own developmental time course, and they reach “threshold” levels at different 
points in time. Symbol use is the consequence of these three “precursors” coming 
together in the service of building a working system of communication (Marchman 
and Thal 2005). Language learning can be viewed as a complex and dynamic pro- 
cess in which various components emerge at various levels, to various degrees, and 
at various times. Individual differences are a natural consequence of learning within 
such a framework because of the dynamic and multi-faceted nature of the emergent 
system. Slight differences in the relative rate, strength, or timing of the component 
achievements can result in relatively large differences in behavioral outcomes 
among individuals (Bates et al. 1979; Bates, Dale, and Thal 1995). Children learn 
language in different ways because they receive different kinds of input. At the 
same time, a study of individual variation can tell us even more about the biological 
substrates of language. Language is an interactive system that depends crucially on 
processes and representations from a variety of cognitive domains. The acquisition 
of language will be shaped, and its timing influenced, by the emergence and develop- 
ment of these requisite cognitive systems. The variations observed in early language 
development are so large that they require substantial contributions from both genetic 
and environmental factors, with special emphasis on their interaction. 


3.1 Cognitive bases of early language development 


In this section, we examine the cognitive bases of language acquisition. Tomasello 
(2003) discussed two sets of skills that are of particular importance for language 
acquisition. The first set consists of various intention-reading skills, i.e., skills re- 
quired for understanding others’ communications. Tomasello (2006) has stressed 
the social cognitive base for language acquisition. Linguistic communication is a 
special form of social interaction mediated by linguistic symbols. Children are exposed 
to linguistic symbols as they interact socially with mature language users. Children 
must have the social-cognitive skills to acquire productive use of linguistic conven- 
tions if they are to (1) participate with others in joint attentional interactions, (2) 
understand another’s communicative intentions, (3) take the perspective of others, 
and (4) collaborate with others in co-constructing conversation. 

The second set of skills that are particularly important for language acquisition, 
according to Tomasello (2003), includes pattern finding and categorization. These 
skills, which also begin to emerge early in development, include the ability to (1) 
form perceptual and conceptual categories of “similar” objects and events, (2) form 
sensory-motor schemas from recurrent patterns of perception and action, (3) perform 
rudimentary statistically based distribution analyses of various kinds of perceptual 
and behavioral events, and (4) create analogies (structure mappings) across two 
or more complex wholes based on the similar functional roles of some elements 
of those wholes. These skills are necessary for children to find the pattern in the 
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way adults use linguistic symbols across different utterances and to construct the 
grammatical (abstract) dimensions of human linguistic competence. 


3.1.1 Intention-reading skills and language development 


Intention-reading skills, which first emerge in human ontogeny at around 9-12 
months of age (Tomasello 2003), include the ability to (1) share attention to other 
persons, objects, or events of mutual interest; (2) follow the attention and gesturing 
of another person to distal objects and events outside the immediate interaction; 
(3) actively direct the attention of others to remote objects by pointing, showing, 
and using other nonlinguistic gestures; and (4) culturally (imitatively) learn the 
intentional actions of others, including the communicative acts underlain by com- 
municative intentions. These skills are necessary if children are to acquire the 
appropriate use of linguistic symbols, including complex linguistic expressions and 
constructions. 

A period of rapid language learning occurs between 14 and 18 months of age. 
During this period, children not only follow points to objects of interest but also 
monitor both the adult gaze behavior and the objects located, a strategy that clearly 
enhances language learning. Adult vocalization and naming further increase a 
child’s tendency to follow parental gaze and point (McCune 2008). Carpenter, 
Nagell, and Tomasello (1998) found that the amount of time that mother-—infant 
dyads spent in joint attentional engagement was reliably related to the infant’s 
linguistic communication. Joint engagement at 12 and 15 months of age significantly 
predicts word comprehension at 12 and 15 months when language comprehension is 
first emerging. The relationship between joint engagement and language production 
is strongest at a later time (15, 18, and 24 months), when language production is first 
emerging. Through her meta-analytic investigation of 25 studies with 734 children, 
Colonnesi et al. (2010) examined the relationship between pointing gestures and 
language. According to these researchers, studies conducted in the last 30 years 
have shown that both comprehension and production are related to language devel- 
opment and that this relationship is stronger when pointing is produced with a 
declarative or general motive. These results particularly support the referential and 
social-cognitive theoretical approaches to the relationship between pointing and 
language development. 


3.1.2 Imitation and language development 
Imitation is now considered an early skill that may be central to many other aspects 


of social development, such as language, pretend play, and understanding others’ 
minds (McEwen, et al. 2007). Carpenter, Nagell, and Tomasello (1998) proposed early 
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imitative learning as evidence that infants are monitoring something of the adult’s 
psychological state with respect to the object. The very best evidence of this is 
when children learn a new behavior as a result of observation. These authors dis- 
tinguished the imitation of arbitrary actions including intention reading from the 
imitation of instrumental actions undertaken without understanding intention. 
Instrumental actions operate on objects, such as opening a hinge or compressing a 
spring. In imitating these actions, infants learn about objects instead of about the 
attention or behavior of other human beings. Tomasello (1999) called this emulation 
learning. Arbitrary imitation focuses on what the adult intends to do and involves 
performing the intended action rather than mimicking the adult’s actual surface 
behavior. Meltzoff (1988) provided the following example of an arbitrary action. The 
object used was a box with a translucent panel on top that lighted up when touched. 
The action demonstrated by the adult was bending forward at the waist and touch- 
ing the forehead to a light panel. Carpenter, Nagell, and Tomasello (1998) demon- 
strated that the ages at which imitation of instrumental actions and imitation of 
arbitrary actions appear are significantly positively correlated with the emergence 
of referential words. 

Several studies have reported that the imitation of intentional actions of others 
and other types of imitation are related to language development. Studies have 
found considerable variation in the rates of elicited imitation during experimental 
tasks as well as in the rates of spontaneous imitation or “matching behavior” occur- 
ring during natural dyadic interactions without direct elicitation. Such individual 
differences in vocal/verbal imitation rate are also associated with consequences for 
vocabulary acquisition (Masur and Olson 2008). There is good evidence that vocal 
and gestural imitation is longitudinally associated with language development 
(Masur and Rodemaker 1999). Charman et al. (2000) reported that imitation of 
instrumental actions is longitudinally associated with expressive language ability at 
20 months but with receptive language ability at 44 months. Heimann et al. (2006) 
reported that deferred imitation at 14 months is the strongest predictor of vocabulary 
comprehension. 

Ogura et al. (2008) examined the longitudinal relationship between three imita- 
tion types (vocal, body movements, and actions with objects) at 11, 13, 15, and 18 
months old and vocabulary comprehension and production in normal children at 
18 months. These researchers showed significant partial correlations between lan- 
guage and imitation after controlling for comprehension/ production (see Table 2). 
No significant correlations were found between imitation of body movements and 
language measures. No significant correlation was observed at 11 months and 13 
months. Vocal imitation of onomatopoeia (e.g., wanwan ‘woof woof’) at 15 months 
and imitation of words (e.g., inu ‘dog’) at 18 months was significantly partially 
correlated with vocabulary production at 18 months. Imitation of a familiar action 
(swinging a cup containing blocks) was partially correlated with vocabulary compre- 
hension at 15 months. Imitation action (hits blocks with a cup) is partially correlated 
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with vocabulary comprehension at 18 months. Vocal imitation is correlated with 
vocabulary production, and imitation of an action with objects is correlated with 
vocabulary comprehension when production/comprehension was partialed out. 
Specific dimensions of the modeled act influence imitation performance. 


Table 2: Correlations between Imitation, Comprehension, and Production 


Imitation of action with objects Vocal imitation 
15 months 15 months 18 months 15 months 18 months 
Language/ Familiar Unfamiliar Unfamiliar Onomatopoeia Word 
Imitation items action action action (wanwan) (inu) 
Vocabulary .565**/.450** .532**/.584** 
comprehension 
Vocabulary .421*/.193 -404*/.349 .352/.423* -444* /.383* 


production 


Note: The figures to the left of the slanted line show simple correlations; those to the right of the 
slanted line show partial correlations (production was controlled in measuring comprehension and 
vice versa) *p < .05, **p < .01. 


Many studies (e.g., Rogers and Williams 2006) have reported a deficiency in imi- 
tation and language among autistic children. Toth et al. (2006) found that initiating 
protodeclarative joint attention and immediate imitation contributed to language 
ability at the outset (for autism spectrum disorder at age 3-4 years), whereas toy 
play and deferred imitation skills may have contributed to the continued expansion 
of language communication skills over the preschool and early school age period 
(at ages of 4-6.5 years) in autistic children. Joint attention, imitation, and toy play 
might be interrelated, and these serve as cognitive bases for language acquisition 
in typical developing children and in those with autism. 


3.1.3 Mental representation and language development 


As children make the transition to language, they are also making the transition 
from an obligatory perceptual mode of understanding the world to the capacity for 
mental representation, an essential development for referential language (McCune, 
2008). Mental representation is derived from earlier purely perceptual and motor 
processes that will continue to affect cognition as later abilities develop. According 
to Piaget (1971), language is merely one particular instance of the semiotic or 
symbolic function, which includes delayed imitation, a system of gestural symbols, 
symbolic play, mental imagery, and written or drawn pictures. Piaget suggested the 
existence of synchronism between language and symbolic play. 
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McCune-Nicolich (1981) proposed correspondence in the development of play 
and language that follows from the analysis of developmental changes in signifier— 
signified relationships observable in both domains. McCune (1995) proposed three 
relationships: (1) the onset of lexicon with the onset of pretending, (2) the onset of 
language combinations with the onset of symbolic play combinations, and (3) the 
onset of syntax in language with hierarchical combinations in play. 

Similarly, through the longitudinal study of four Japanese children (aged 7-11 
months at the beginning of the study), Ogura (1991) examined developmental corre- 
spondences between the onset of six language landmarks (emergence of first words, 
naming words, vocabulary spurts, word chains, nonproductive two-word utterances, 
productive two-word utterances) and the onset of play subcategories. She found that 
language and play both reflected the development of underlying symbolic ability, 
and both developed in a parallel manner at the single-word stage. After the emer- 
gence of word chains, language and play developed interdependently. All children 
proceeded through the same sequence of stages, but the rate of development was 
different depending on their environment. Many researchers have found that correla- 
tions between language and play were stronger in early language development and 
that the two domains did not develop in parallel as the child matured (O’Toole and 
Chiat 2006). These findings also highlight that cognitive domains become increas- 
ingly modular with development and may not be strictly ‘innate’ from birth, which 
is in line with the neuroconstructivist approach to development (Karmiloff-Smith 
1998). 


3.1.4 Universality in the development of social cognitive skills 


Lieven and Stoll (2010) believe that there is little reason to think that cognitive 
abilities fundamentally differ among infants reared in different cultures. The major 
developments in social-cognitive skills between 9 and 12 months are almost certainly 
universal. Thus, as far as we know, pointing develops universally from approximately 
the age of 9 months and is used for the same age-related range of functions world- 
wide: requesting, drawing attention, and informing. Liszkowski et al. (2012) provided 
evidence for the universality of a prelinguistic gestural basis for human communica- 
tion in seven cultures including Papua New Guinea (Rossel Island), Indonesia (Bali), 
Japan (Kyoto), Peru (Montaro Valle), Mexico (Tzeltal Mayans), Mexico (Yucatec 
Mayan), and Canada (Nova Scotia). The results indicated that by 10-14 months 
of age, infants and their caregivers in all cultures engaged in pointing behavior in 
the same basic situations with similar frequencies and using the same prototypical 
morphology of an extended index finger. Infant pointing was best predicted by age 
and caregiver pointing, not by cultural group. Further analyses revealed a strong 
relationship between the temporal unfolding of caregiver and infant pointing events, 
uncovering a structure of early prelinguistic gestural conversation. These findings 
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support the existence of a gestural, language-independent universal of human 
communication that forms a culturally shared, prelinguistic basis for diversified 
linguistic communication. 

Callaghan et al. (2011) demonstrated the basic social-cognitive skills of 1-year-old 
children for understanding the intentions and attention of others (i.e., joint atten- 
tion, instrumental imitation, helping, gaze following, and declarative pointing), 
showing that these were largely similar across rural Canada, rural Peru, and India. 
They also assessed the skills of 2- to 3-year-old children within two symbolic systems 
(pretense and pictorial symbols). They found that Canadian children, who had much 
more experience with such symbols, showed skills at an earlier age. They concluded 
that young children in all cultural settings get sufficient amounts of the right kinds 
of social experience to develop their most basic social-cognitive skills for interact- 
ing with others and participating in culture at around the same age. In contrast, 
children’s acquisition of more culturally specific skills for use in practices involving 
artifacts and symbols (specifically pretense actions and pictorial symbols) is more 
dependent on specific learning experiences. Callaghan et al. (2011) also reported 
that infants began to comprehend words around the same age (9-10 months) in all 
cultural settings, but the onset of production varied. Canadian mothers reported that 
their infants began to produce words around 11.5 months, approximately 3 months 
earlier than mother’s reports for infants in Peru and 4 months earlier than in India. 
Social cognitive skills and the onset of vocabulary comprehension is not so different 
between cultures, but the onset of vocabulary production differs among infants 
reared in different cultures. 


4 Effects of caregivers’ speech on children’s 
language development 


4.1 Effects of the caregivers’ speech on individual differences in 
vocabulary development 


The cultural backgrounds in which children are reared vary widely. Children learn 
from what they hear. In this section, we consider caregivers’ input, one of the factors 
that influence individual differences in early language development. Caregivers’ 
speech has attracted much attention as a factor to explain individual differences in 
early vocabulary development. Longitudinal studies (e.g., Masur, Flynn, and Eichorst 
2005) have estimated individual differences in the properties of caregivers’ speech at 
an earlier time and estimated individual differences in children’s vocabulary devel- 
opment, such as productive vocabulary size and the age of acquiring 50 expressive 
words, controlling for individual differences in children’s vocabulary development at 
the earlier time. 
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Caregivers directiveness had been hypothesized to have a negative effect on 
children’s vocabulary development. However, recent studies have shown that care- 
givers’ directiveness in following children’s attention was positively related to 
children’s productive vocabulary size, although caregiver directiveness that took the 
form of intrusively redirecting children’s attention had a negative relationship with 
vocabulary size (Akhtar, Dunham, and Dunham 1991; Masur, Flynn, and Eichorst 
2005). Caregivers’ speech in response to children’s attention and joint activities 
between caregivers and children was positively related to children’s productive 
vocabulary at the later time (Carpenter, Nagell, and Tomasello 1998). 

Caregiver responsiveness also showed a positive relationship with children’s 
vocabulary development. Responsiveness implies prompt reactions to children’s 
behaviors, contingent reactions that depend on children’s behaviors and appropriate 
reactions that are conceptually and positively connected to children’s behaviors. 
Caregivers’ responsiveness to 13-month-old children showed a positive relationship 
with children’s productive vocabulary size at the later time and with the speed at 
which they acquired 50 expressive words (Bornstein, Tamis-LeMonda, and Haynes 
1999). 

The effect of caregivers’ speech on the development of children’s vocabulary 
undergoes a change around the middle of the children’s second year. Hoff and Naigles 
(2002) did not find an effect of caregivers’ joint attention and the number of topic- 
continuing replies to 21-month-old children on the number of word types in children’s 
speech at the later time. However, they found an effect of the number of word 
types and mean length of utterances in caregivers’ speech on children’s vocabulary 
development, whereas Bornstein, Tamis-LeMonda, and Haynes (1999) did not find a 
relationship between the number of caregiver’s word types to 13-month-old children 
and the number of word types in 20-month-old children’s speech. These studies 
suggest that the effects of caregiver speech style change depending on children’s 
developmental level. Before the middle of the second year, joint attention and care- 
giver’s responsiveness were positively related to children’s vocabulary development. 
However, the effects of joint attention and caregiver responsiveness on children’s 
vocabulary development decreased as children matured, but the variety and infor- 
mativeness of caregiver’s speech had a greater effect. 


4.2 Infant- and child-directed speech (IDS/CDS) 


In IDS/CDS, higher and more variable pitch, shorter duration of utterances, and 
longer pause duration are found in Japanese mothers and fathers as well as their 
English, American, French, German, and Italian counterparts (Fernald et al. 1989). 
Phonological modification and reduplication are often found cross-linguistically in 
IDS/CDS (Ferguson 1964), including in Japanese (Toda, Fogel, and Kawai 1990). 
Acoustically, more extreme vowels are used, resulting in a stretching of vowel space 
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in IDS/CDS compared with adult-directed speech (ADS) in the United States, Russia, 
and Sweden (Kuhl et al. 1997). A similar tendency was found in Japan (Miyazawa 
et al. 2009). 

One additional phonological and lexical property of IDS/CDS is the use of 
diminutives. Diminutives are phonological derivations that express smallness and 
imply affection and endearment. Although English has some diminutives such as 
“doggie” and “foxy”, the use of diminutives is relatively restricted in English. In 
other languages, such as Dutch, German, Spanish, Lithuanian, and Polish, diminu- 
tives are used more pervasively (Kempe, Brooks, and Gillis 2007). In Japanese, the 
suffixes san, tyan, and kun can be seen as a kind of diminutive because these suffixes 
imply affection and endearment to the referred object. An additional difference is 
that suffixes, such as san, tyan, and kun, are used for personification. These are often 
attached to animals (e.g., zoo-san for an elephant) and even to inanimate objects 
(e.g., tokei-san for a clock) in IDS/CDS (Murase, Ogura, and Yamashita 2007), whereas 
these suffixes are usually attached to persons in ADS. 


4.2.1 IDS/CDS words in Japanese 


Murase, Ogura, and Yamashita (2007) investigated the use of IDS/CDS words for 
256 items using a vocabulary checklist. A total of 291 mothers of 16-27 month old 
children reported the words that they use when speaking to their children. Murase, 
Ogura, and Yamashita (2007) found onomatopoeia and mimetics (e.g., buuwbuu for a 
car), reduplication (e.g., meme for an eye), adding suffixes san, tyan, and kun, and 
the honorific prefix 0, and generalization (e.g., man’ma for every food, which means 
that man’ma [IDS/CDS] refers not only to rice but also a broader range of foods such 
as cookies and apples, in contrast to gohan [ADS], which refers only to rice although 
it sometimes refers to food in general or meal). 

What effects does IDS/CDS have on children’s vocabulary development? We 
need further evidence to clarify this issue. We will discuss some scaffolding effects 
of IDS/CDS words from experimental studies that investigated the effects of prosodic 
and phonological aspects of IDS/CDS, sound-symbolic aspect of onomatopoeia and 
mimetics, and the function as a cue for word segmentation in adding suffixes. 


4.2.2 Effects of prosodic and phonological IDS/CDS on vocabulary development 


Prosodic properties of IDS/CDS benefit infants’ acquisition of words. Infants prefer 
listening to IDS/CDS (Cooper and Aslin 1990). IDS/CDS prosody facilitates word seg- 
mentation by infants (Thiessen, Hill, and Saffran 2005) and word-object mapping 
(Ma et al. 2011). These findings support the assumption that IDS/CDS prosody facilitates 
word acquisition. 
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Prosodic and phonological properties peculiar to IDS/CDS words also provide 
similar benefits. Mazuka, Kondo, and Hayashi (2008) found that the most frequent 
IDS/CDS words were three-mora, two-syllable and four-mora, two-syllable words, 
particularly RSR- and RSRS-type words (R: regular mora; S: special mora including 
nasal, geminate), which were the first- and second-most-frequent types of words in 
IDS/CDS. Hayashi, Kondo, and Mazuka (2001) found that 8- to 10-month-old infants 
prefer listening to RSR-type word lists. Hayashi and Mazuka (2010) found that RSR- 
type words facilitated word segmentation by 9-, 11, and 12-month-old infants. 
Kobayashi and Murase (2011) presented two novel words, an IDS/CDS and a con- 
ventional ADS word, with a single object and found that 16-month-old children 
preferentially associated an IDS/CDS word with the object. These findings support 
the argument that IDS/CDS words facilitate acquisition of words. 


4.2.3 Effects of sound symbolism on vocabulary development 


Onomatopoeia and mimetics are sound symbolic in that the relationship between 
sound and meaning are non-arbitrary. Onomatopoeia includes words for sounds of 
animals and vehicles (giongo) and mimetics include words referring to events and 
states in which sound is not essential (gitaigo). Imai et al. (2008) reported that 
sound symbolism facilitated verb learning. Japanese 3-year-old children learned 
novel sound-symbolic verbs and novel non-sound-symbolic verbs for actions. They 
generalized novel sound-symbolic verbs to the same action by a new agent, but 
they did not generalize novel non-sound-symbolic verbs. Several studies have found 
the benefit of mimetic verbs in English-speaking children (Kantartzis, Imai, and Kita 
2011) and in Japanese- and monolingual English-speaking American 2- and 3-year- 
old children (Yoshida 2012). However, Haryu and Zhao (2007) showed that Chinese 
students without knowledge of Japanese did not match Japanese sound symbolism 
of voiced/unvoiced consonants with a big/small object’s movement, whereas Japanese 
students and Chinese students with knowledge of Japanese successfully matched 
them. Which kinds of sound symbolism are universal, and which are language spe- 
cific? This issue should be clarified in future studies. 


4.2.4 Effects of adding suffixes on vocabulary development 


The suffixes san, tyan, and kun can be used as a cue to differentiate a word from 
fluent speech because they are often added to various words in Japanese IDS/CDS. 
Kemp, Brooks, and Gillis (2005) showed that native adult English speakers obtain a 
benefit from using diminutives to segment a word from Dutch speech. Hayashi and 
Mazuka (2010) showed that Japanese infants over 7-months of age segmented a word 
using the suffix tyan as a cue. These studies suggest that diminutives and suffixes in 
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IDS/CDS scaffold language acquisition for children by providing cues to segment 
words. 


4.3 IDS/CDS and children’s language development 


Caregiver’s IDS/CDS is fine-tuned as a function of children’s language development. 
Ogura, Yoshimoto, and Tsubota (1997) reported that in a longitudinal observation 
study that followed two children from 13 to 28 months of age, the caregivers adjusted 
their use of IDS/CDS words to suit the children’s linguistic and cognitive development. 
Here IDS/CDS words include reduplication, onomatopoeia, and mimetics. The transi- 
tion point from IDS/CDS words to conventional words occurs at 21 months of age for 
one boy and 24 months of age for one girl. Interestingly, the mother’s use of IDS/CDS 
words to speak to these two children decreased one session before the decrease 
in the children’s use of IDS/CDS words. At this point, the children’s linguistic and 
cognitive change also seems to have occurred, as evidenced by their production of 
two-word utterances and the beginning of planned play. 

Additionally, Ogura (2006) showed a similar pattern of caregiver’s regulation of 
IDS/CDS words according to children’s linguistic ability in a cross-sectional study of 
Japanese children between 1 and 2 years of age. IDS/CDS words by children and 
caregivers decreased along with children’s linguistic development. These results 
demonstrate how caregivers adjust their IDS/CDS words according to their children’s 
linguistic and cognitive development. 

Fernald and Morikawa (1993) compared the speech of Japanese and American 
mothers to 6-, 12-, and 19-month-old children in a cross-sectional study in which 60 
dyads were observed with toys at their homes. The most striking cultural difference 
was that Japanese mothers used onomatopoeic words, such as buubuu ‘vromm 
vromm’ and wanwan ‘woof woof’, more frequently than any other type of noun in 
speaking to infants at all three ages, whereas American mothers almost never used 
this form of word. However, there are reports of cultures that do not show some or 
all of the IDS/CDS features. In their study of children’s acquisition of Quiche Mayan, 
Bernstein-Ratner and Pye (1984) reported that small infants were not spoken to with 
the prosodically higher pitch that characterizes IDS/CDS. Observing the Kaluli of 
Papua, New Guinea, Ochs and Schieffelin (1984) found another example of how 
IDS/CDS differs from Western societies. There are also some reports of cultures in 
which adults do not seem to talk to infants much, if at all. The manner of speaking 
that is regarded as appropriate for use in speaking to children is closely linked to 
adults’ ideologies of child rearing. Infants from different backgrounds may develop 
a communicative style that mirrors their everyday experiences with parents. Different 
communicative styles will cause different language developmental paths. More work 
is needed within cultures where child-rearing variations suggest variations in the 
language-learning situation (Lieven 1994). 
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5 Conclusion and future direction 


We confirmed several cross-linguistic commonalities in early language development 
in Japanese children: (1) female superiority in lexicon and in grammar, (2) disso- 
ciation of vocabulary comprehension and production, (3) association of lexicon and 
grammar, and (4) noun dominance in early vocabulary. Maturational and biological 
factors contribute to these prototypic trends during early language development. 
Social-cognitive skills that are prerequisites for language acquisition, such as inten- 
tion reading and imitation, might be universal, as Callaghan et al. (2011) suggested. 
The dissociation of vocabulary comprehension and production might depend on 
cognitive factors. Vocabulary comprehension and production are associated with 
different cognitive abilities. Whereas intention reading and imitation of action with 
objects are related to vocabulary comprehension, vocal imitation and substitution 
play are related to vocabulary production. The onset time of vocabulary comprehen- 
sion and social-cognitive skills might be universal. But the onset time of vocabulary 
production might be not universal. We will need to clarify whether there are cultural 
differences in cognitive skills and other skills (e.g., oral motor skills) related to 
vocabulary production. 

We found enormous individual differences in the rate of lexicon and grammar 
leaning. Variation in acquisition must, to some extent, have its origins in the qualita- 
tive and quantitative difference in the ways adults talk to children, in social variables 
(e.g., birth order, socioeconomic status), and in cognitive factors. Many factors con- 
tribute to the individual differences that are observed. Especially caregivers’ input 
will influence on individual differences. There are some reports of cultures that do 
not show some or all of the features of IDS/CDS. The important question is what 
the outcome is in terms of what children actually hear and how they build their 
language from it (Lieven & Stoll, 2010). 

Frequent use of IDS/CDS words as well as ADS words in Japanese caregivers 
introduce an interesting issue to be clarified: how Japanese children acquire dual 
labels for an object. The effect of IDS/CDS on the children’s cognition is another 
issue to be clarified. For example, do the suffixes such as san, tyan and kun used 
for personification have effects on the cognition about animate and inanimate 
objects? 

Research on language, cognition, and caregivers’ input and the interrelationship 
of these factors from a cross-cultural and cross-linguistic point of view will help us 
clarify the mechanisms of language acquisition. Also we need the training studies 
controlling cognitive and input variables to clarify what factors contribute to lan- 
guage development. 
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Etsuko Haryu 
2 Literacy acquisition in Japanese children 


1 Introduction 


Children first learn a language in its oral form, by listening to and analyzing speech 
people around them produce. Children then proceed to acquire literacy. In order to 
learn how spoken words correspond to written words, children need to analyze 
speech into phonological units that should be mapped to units of written language. 
Furthermore, written language makes it possible for us to see written thoughts or 
stories as an object. In this respect, being literate implies not only being able to 
read and write, but also being able to handle written ideas, events, or stories. 

This chapter discusses Japanese-speaking children’s literacy acquisition, espe- 
cially focusing on the process of learning to read. After a brief description of the 
three orthographies of written Japanese, hiragana and katakana syllabaries and 
kanji (Chinese) characters, I trace the process of children’s letter-acquisition by 
focusing on (1) children’s awareness to letters before they begin to read (emergent 
literacy), (2) their learning of the individual letters of hiragana, which are usually 
acquired earliest among the three orthographies, and (3) their becoming able to 
read written words and sentences. After describing these three phases of letter learn- 
ing, I will discuss the sociocultural context that guides Japanese children to master 
hiragana letters, and the by-products of literacy acquisition; how processing of 
spoken Japanese is influenced by the acquisition of hiragana, and with what devices 
written language invites children to an alternative reality which is separated from 
the here and now, and further to logical thinking based on the given premises and 
conditions. 


2 Three orthographies in written Japanese 


Japanese has three orthographies: two different kana syllabaries (hiragana and kata- 
kana) and Chinese characters (kanji). Hiragana and katakana have the same number 
of letters, seventy-one, because each hiragana letter has its counterpart in katakana 
orthography (see Table 1 for the 71 hiragana letters). 

These two kana syllabaries have an identical structure except that hiragana 
letters usually have cursive forms such as #, which represents the phoneme /a/, 
and 7 representing /re/, whereas katakana has block forms such as 7 for /a/ and 
Vv for /re/. Owing to the identical structure of the hiragana and katakana orthogra- 
phies, descriptions about hiragana can be usually applied to katakana. 
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Table 1: List of 71 Hiragana Letters 


base letters dakuten-attached letters han-dakuten-attached letters 


sa si su se so Za zi zu ze zo 
ie 5 > 1G & ra ne) Cc ee 
ta ti tu te to da zi zu de do 
1S re al wa DO 
na ni nu ne no 


vk O 2B AN 13 re £ NX KW Ww F SF NX 
ha hi hu he ho ba bi bu be bo pa pi pu pe po 


ma mi mu me mo 
° o) & 
ya yu yo 
5 i) Za) van ra) 
ra ri ru re ro 
» te A 
wa to) n 


Of the seventy-one letters in the hiragana orthography (and also in the katakana 
orthography), six letters correspond to five vowels (/a/, /i/, /u/, /e/, and /o/; there 
are two letters to represent the vowel /o/, 4 and %), respectively, 64 letters each 
represent different CV syllables, and the last one letter represents the nasal coda 
/N/. As suggested by the existence of the letter representing the nasal coda, each 
hiragana letter corresponds to a mora rather than a syllable. Morae, i.e., temporal 
units, are basic phonological units to describe the Japanese language (e.g., Kubozono 
1989; McCawley 1978). The rhythm of Japanese is mora-based, not syllable-based. 
Each mora takes approximately the same length of time in speech, and a hiragana 
letter is usually used to represent a mora.! Due to this property, there are three kinds 


1 Exceptions to the principle of one-to-one mapping between a hiragana letter and a mora are CCV 
morae whose second consonant is a glide (e.g., /kya/). CCV morae are regarded as one mora, but 
are represented using two hiragana letters, usually combining a CV letter representing the first 
consonant as the first letter, and as the second letter a CV letter whose pronunciation begins with a 
consonant /y/, i.e., °C /ya/, ) /yu/, or & /yo/. For example, the mora /kya/ is written using two 
hiragana letters as in X . Children usually learn to read letter strings for CCV morae after they learn 
letters for ordinary morae, i.e., V or CV. 
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of unique letter-sound correspondences in hiragana writing, which might not have 
existed if hiragana had been a syllabary literally. 

First, hiragana has the letter A that represents the nasal coda /N/, since in 
Japanese the nasal coda is regarded as one mora. Second, long vowels are dis- 
criminated from short vowels, because the former consists of two morae whereas 
the latter consists of one mora. This means that two hiragana letters are used to 
describe a long vowel while a short vowel is represented using only one letter. For 
example, the two words o-baa-san ‘grandmother, or an old woman’ and o-ba-san 
‘auntie, or a middle-aged woman’ are discriminated in Japanese since the length of 
the second syllable differs between the two words. That is, the second syllable of the 
word o-baa-san consists of two morae, and is written using two letters, jt /ba/ and 
# /a/, while the second syllable of the other word ‘o-ba-san’ is written using only 
one letter |i. Third, syllables that have a geminate stop coda consonant are dis- 
criminated from ordinary syllables, since a geminate stop consonant is regarded 
as a mora on its own and is represented using a small-sized letter >, which is 
pronounced as /tu/ when it is used in its regular size. Hence, the word /neQko/ 
‘roots of plants’ has a different meaning from another word /neko/ ‘cat’. In this 
case, the word /neQko/ is written using three letters, i.e., #2 representing /ne/, > 
(a small-sized letter for >) representing /Q/, and < representing /ko/, while the 
other word /neko/ is described using two letters, i.e., 7a Cc. 

Seventy-one hiragana letters can indeed be constructed from 46 base letters 
and two special marks (This is also the case with katakana). This is because, in the 
hiragana orthography, CV mora with voicing contrasts such as /ga/ and /ka/ are 
written using the same base letter, and discriminated from each other by attaching 
or not a special mark called dakuten. For example, the base letter 7> represents the 
pronunciation /ka/ on its own. When a special mark called dakuten “ is attached to 
the upper right corner of the same base letter, we get the resultant letter 7, which is 
pronounced as /ga/. In this way, in the hiragana orthography, voicing contrasts are 
clearly marked by attaching and not attaching dakuten. Out of 71 hiragana letters, 
fifteen CV letters have pronunciations that begin with voiceless (unvoiced) con- 
sonants: five letters beginning with a consonant /k/, five letters beginning with a 
consonant /s/, and five letters beginning with a consonant /t/. When dakuten is 
attached to the upper right corner of these letters, the pronunciations of the initial 
consonants of the resultant letters become voiced. 

Furthermore, there are another five CV letters whose pronunciations begin with 
a consonant /h/. When dakuten is attached to these five letters, the beginning con- 
sonant changes from /h/ to /b/; the letter | is pronounced as /ha/ and becomes 
pronounced as /ba/ when the letter gets dakuten on its right upper corner as in |<. 
The relationship between these five letters whose pronunciation begins with the 
consonant /h/ and their dakuten-attached counterparts whose pronunciation begins 
with the consonant /b/ appears irregular in light of abovementioned 15 letters whose 
pronunciation becomes voiced when the base letter gets dakuten. However, knowing 
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that Japanese consonant /h/ has historically changed from a consonant /p/ (e.g., 
Frellesvig, 2010) would help us understand why in the hiragana orthography the 
consonant /h/, not /p/, is paired with the consonant /b/ in terms of attachment of 
dakuten. In modern Japanese, voiceless syllables that begin with the consonant /p/ 
are represented by attaching another mark called han-dakuten ° to the upper right 
corner of base letters whose pronunciations begin with a consonant /h/. That is, 
when han-dakuten is attached to the basic letter |X /ha/, the resultant letter |X is 
pronounced as /pa/. In this way, out of 71 hiragana letters, 25 letters are constructed 
by adding either of two special marks to base letters: 20 letters constructed by com- 
bining base letters plus dakuten, and 5 letters constructed by combining base letters 
with han-dakuten. As a result, children need to memorize different graphic patterns 
for 46 (i.e., 71 minus 25) base letters and two special marks to master hiragana, from 
the viewpoint of perceptual learning. 

Kanji characters, i.e., Chinese characters, usually have more perceptually com- 
plex forms than hiragana and katakana, and each character has multiple pronun- 
ciations, usually two readings: one Japanese reading and another Chinese reading. 
A Japanese reading usually corresponds to a word on its own. The Chinese reading 
is mainly used when multiple kanji characters of Chinese reading are combined to 
form a compound noun or verb/adjective stem. For example, the kanji character X 
is pronounced as /inu/ in its Japanese reading and means ‘dog’. When the character 
is combined with another character in a Japanese reading, e.g., 4 (/yama/, ‘moun- 
tain’), it keeps its Japanese reading even in the resultant compound noun, as in 1b) & 
(/yama-inu/, ‘mountain dog, or wolf’). However, the same character must be pro- 
nounced in its Chinese reading as /ken/ when it is combined with another kanji 
character of Chinese reading such as #j, (/ryoo/, ‘hunting’) to form a compound 
noun 7X (/ryoo-ken/, ‘hunting dog’). 

As mentioned above, the Japanese reading of a kanji character usually corre- 
sponds to a word, i.e., a meaningful unit of speech, whereas hiragana letters corre- 
spond to a mora; most of them correspond to a vowel or a consonant-vowel unit. 
From this point of view, learning to read kanji characters appears rather easy com- 
pared with learning to read hiragana letters, even though the perceptual forms of 
kanji are usually more complex than hiragana letters. In fact, previous research has 
reported that preschoolers easily learn to read kanji characters (Steinberg and Oka 
1978; Steinberg and Yamada 1977). Furthermore, by controlling the visual complexity 
of letters, Haryu (1989) found that children more easily and quickly learn to read 
letters whose pronunciation corresponds to a word than those letters whose pro- 
nunciation corresponds to a CV syllable. For example, preschoolers far more quickly 
learned to name the kanji character 4% with a word kagami ‘mirror’ compared with 
learning to name the same character with a syllable /ka/. 

Japanese children, however, are usually expected to learn hiragana before kanji 
for several reasons. First, the number of graphic patterns children need to learn is 
far fewer for hiragana than for kanji. In acquiring the hiragana orthography, children 
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need to learn 71 letters, which are constructed by combining 46 base letters and two 
special marks. In contrast, children are taught about 2,000 kanji characters by the 
time they graduate junior high school, and more than those are used in everyday 
life. 

Second, by using hiragana letters, every word and sentences in Japanese can be 
written, although standard sentences in books and newspapers are usually written 
by using not only hiragana, but also katakana and kanji. Kanji characters are usually 
used to write content words such as nouns and verb/adjective stems, and katakana 
letters are used to write words of Western origin such as remon [lemon] as in EY. 
However, what is written using kanji and katakana can also be written using only 
hiragana, and grammatical particles and verb/adjective inflectional endings must 
be written by using hiragana. 

Third, once hiragana letters have been acquired, they play a scaffolding role in 
children’s learning of kanji characters. This is because hiragana letters are used to 
show how to pronounce unfamiliar kanji characters. In fact, in books for children, 
kanji characters are usually accompanied by hiragana descriptions of the pronuncia- 
tion, called furigana. Furigana are sometimes used in books for adults as well, when 
there are kanji characters that are not familiar to ordinary people. Lastly, hiragana 
letters usually have perceptually simpler forms compared with kanji, which results 
in hiragana letters being easier for young children to write than kanji characters. 
For these reasons, most Japanese children usually learn hiragana before kanji. 


3 Learning to read letters 


3.1 Before learning to read: Emergent literacy 


Japanese children nowadays grow up being surrounded by a great amount of 
environmental print, i.e., the print on road signs, food packages and other places 
in the environment. In addition, adults may write something on paper in front of 
children. As a result, children show rudimentary understanding of reading and 
writing, which is called emergent literacy, long before they actually begin decoding 
written words. 

In addition, there is now also a big movement in Japan that recommends read- 
ing picture books to children from the beginning of their life. This movement called 
Book Start began in Britain in 1992 and was imported to Japan in 2000. Since then, 
more and more local governments have joined this movement. In areas where local 
governments have joined this movement, parents are given booklets telling how 
good book-reading is for infants’ development when they see the doctor for a regular 
checkup of their babies at four or six months of age. As a consequence, it is reported 
that over 80 percent of parents in urban areas in Japan begin to read books to their 
baby before the baby’s first birthday (e.g., Komae City 2011). 
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Even before this movement, however, quite a few parents read picture books to 
their infants from a very early stage of development, and researchers have observed 
how those children come to be aware of the role of letters in books. For example, 
Shibasaki (1987) reported that his one-year-old daughter protested him when he 
deliberately told a different sentence instead of the one written in her favorite book. 
In fact, she memorized almost all sentences in the book as a consequence of having 
had adults read the book again and again. She became aware that there were letters 
besides pictures in the book, and owing to those letters, the story should always be 
told in the same way, that is, with identical words and sentences. 

Children who memorized almost all the sentences in their favorite books begin 
to pretend reading the book by themselves, even though they cannot read individual 
letters yet. They know that they should tell the same story with identical sentences 
whenever they read the same book aloud. In order to fill this condition in their pre- 
tend reading, children sometimes ask adults to read the written sentences and check 
whether the sentences they remember are indeed identical to those written on the 
page (Furuya 1996). However, at the same time, they know that they do not read 
books in a literal sense. According to Shibasaki (1987), when he saw his three-year- 
old daughter reading her favorite book aloud, he told her that she was reading the 
book very well. On hearing this, she objected him saying, “I cannot read books yet. 
I have been just telling the story.” This episode suggests that children begin to 
understand what reading a book is before they become able to decode written 
words. 

Children see printed words not only in picture books but also on wrappings of 
snack foods and on shop signs. These printed words usually represent something 
related to the context. For example, printed words appearing in picture books 
describe what is happening in the scene, and those on the food packages show the 
name of the snack food. The letters on shop signs represent what is sold. Children 
come to know that printed words represent something related to the context and 
to be able to guess what is written even though they cannot read the constituent 
letters. Imai (1982) investigated whether preschoolers could use contexts to guess 
what was written. He presented children with words written in katakana, which 
represented the title of a familiar movie and names of familiar snack foods. There 
were two conditions: (1) the printed words were presented to children on their own; 
(2) they were shown by being embedded in the familiar contexts, i.e., the words were 
shown on a familiar movie posters or food packages. He investigated whether pre- 
schoolers could read those printed letters. He also tested how many katakana letters 
the children could read. The results showed that even slow readers who could 
read only 9 or fewer katakana letters could read printed words as successfully as 
advanced readers who could read more than 9 letters, if and only if the printed 
words were presented in familiar contexts. 

Children’s own names play an interesting role in the beginning phase of 
hiragana acquisition. When children go to a daycare center or kindergarten, they 
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see their own names written on their towels, bags, storage spaces, and so on. Their 
names appear so frequently in the environment with their unique perceptual con- 
figuration that children are likely to ask adults what those letters refer to. Oba 
(1983), who carried out a parent survey that asked questions about preschoolers’ 
interest in letters, found that, by four years of age, 80 percent of children asked their 
parent what those letters appearing so frequently in a unique perceptual configura- 
tion represented. Through such interaction with adults, children associate the whole 
perceptual pattern, i.e., the cluster of letters, with their own names. Consequently, 
they become able to decode written forms of their own names even though they 
have not yet learned the constituent letters. Muto et al. (1992) investigated whether 
three-year-olds could read their first names written in hiragana, and found that half 
of those children succeeded. What is interesting was that 25 percent of the children, 
that is, half of the children who failed, gave their full names in response, although 
they were shown only their first names written using hiragana. This suggests that not 
a few children associated the whole perceptual pattern of the letter cluster with their 
own names. 

Before beginning to read individual letters, children are aware of the existence 
and the role of letters in the environment. They sometimes read written words by 
utilizing as a cue the contexts in which those letters appear. They also memorize 
the whole perceptual patterns of a familiar letter cluster, and associate it with a 
particular word, e.g., their own names. Through these activities, children are moti- 
vated and get ready to learn individual letter-sound mappings. 


3.2 Learning to read hiragana 


How many hiragana letters can preschool children read? And in what pace do they 
acquire those letters? Shimamura and Mikami (1994) investigated this problem by 
testing about 1,200 four- to six-year-olds in 1988, although the results were reported 
in 1994. Their results, i.e., percentages of children who could read a particular 
number of hiragana letters in each age group of four, five, and six years, are shown 
in Figure 1. For four-year-olds, 53.9% were able to read less than five letters, whereas 
14.5% could read 60 letters or more out of 71 hiragana letters. For five-year-olds, 
59.1% could read 60 hiragana letters or more, whereas 9.3% could read less than 
five letters. By six years of age, 89.4% of children become able to read more 
than 60 hiragana letters, suggesting that most children are able to read almost all 
hiragana letters before entering elementary school. 

Given that each letter in hiragana orthography corresponds to a mora, as 
mentioned above, the ability to analyze spoken Japanese in terms of morae, i.e., 
phonological awareness, should help children acquire hiragana letters. In order to 
explore this problem, Amano (1970) tested three- to five-year-olds, using two tasks; 
a mora segmentation task and a mora identification task. In the mora segmentation 
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Figure 1: Percentages of four- (ma = 50m), five- (ma = 62m), and six-year-olds (ma = 74m) who could 
read particular numbers of hiragana letters [created based on Shimamura and Mikami (1994)] 


task, the children were asked to segment familiar words into morae. The children 
were asked to name a picture of a familiar object, and to place small wooden blocks 
along a horizontal line as many as the number of morae comprising the familiar 
word. When the children placed the correct number of blocks, they proceeded to 
the second task, i.e., the mora identification task, in which they were asked to point 
to the block that represented a particular mora the experimenter presented. In 
addition to these two tasks, how many hiragana letters the children could read was 
investigated. As shown in Figure 2, Amano found that children’s performance on 
the mora segmentation and mora identification tasks was rapidly improved as the 
children acquire hiragana letters, even though they showed some ability to segment 
familiar words into morae before they began learning to read hiragana. Based on 
these results, Amano concluded that children establish the ability to analyze phono- 
logical structure of words while they learn first 20 to 25 hiragana letters, and this 
ability in turn accelerates their learning of hiragana. 

Amano’s (1970) results suggest that phonological awareness may play a role 
in children’s hiragana acquisition. Then, what role? The answer to this question is 
suggested by Dairoku’s (1995) research. He reported that a mentally retarded child 
who had been taught hiragana letters one by one had finally become able to name 
almost all hiragana letters. However, the child failed to match a familiar word 
written using hiragana to its referent, even after he had become able to read almost 
all hiragana letters. That was not because the word was unfamiliar to the child. He 
could match the same word to its referent when the word was aurally presented. 
This case suggests that learning to decode individual letters is not enough to read 
and understand written words. The child appeared to fail to understand that sounds 
represented by individual letters were building blocks of familiar words. 

Dairoku (1995) trained the child for eight months to develop phonological 
awareness using Amano’s (1970) mora segmentation and mora isolation tasks. The 
child was first given several wooden blocks and asked to place them as many as 
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Figure 2: Children’s performance (percentages of correct responses) in a) the mora segmentation 
task (A-A) and b) the mora identification task (O-O) as a function of the number of letters they 
can read [reproduced from Amano (1970)] 


the number of sounds making up an aurally presented word. Then, the trainer 
pointed to one of the blocks that was arranged by the child and asked what sound 
the block represented. Figure 3 shows the change of the child’s performance in the 
mora segmentation task, the mora identification task, and the written-word compre- 
hension task as a function of the duration (i.e., weeks) of training. The first 5 weeks 
were the baseline period during which the training was not conducted. After the 
training began at the sixth week, performance in the mora segmentation task was 
rapidly improved. However, it took several weeks further before the child began to 
show some sensitivity to sounds making up aurally presented words. Finally, he 
became able to match a written word to its referent at about the same time when 
he achieved perfect performance on the mora isolation task, suggesting that phono- 
logical awareness plays an important role in matching written words to spoken 
forms. 

Another aspect of hiragana learning that may benefit from phonological aware- 
ness is the learning of dakuten-attached letters. As mentioned before, when a special 
mark called dakuten “ is attached to the upper right corner of a hiragana letter that 
represents a CV syllable beginning with a voiceless consonant, the pronunciation of 
the initial consonant of this letter becomes voiced. Children usually learn hiragana 
letters without dakuten first. After acquiring 30 or more letters without dakuten, 
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Figure 3: a) number of readable letters and b) percentage of correct responses in the mora segmen- 
tation (@-@), the mora identification (O-O) and the two-mora word comprehension ((]-L)) 
task as a function of duration of training [reproduced from Dairoku (1995)] 


they begin to learn dakuten-attached letters (National Language Research Institute, 
1972). With knowledge that a pronunciation of a hiragana letter becomes voiced 
when dakuten is attached, children could easily learn dakuten-attached counterparts 
of known letters. Kakihana (2005) explored this problem by examining whether 
children just beginning to acquire hiragana letters could discover the correspon- 
dence between the pronunciations of letters with and without dakuten, and use this 
knowledge to infer a pronunciation of a new dakuten-attached letter whose counter- 
part letter without dakuten was already known. He found that four-year-olds who 
had already learned a few pairs of letters with and without dakuten could do this. 
However, this seemed difficult for children who had not begun to learn dakuten- 
attached letters yet. The results suggest that children rapidly become aware of corre- 
spondence between voiced and voiceless consonants by learning a few dakuten- 
attached letters and come to use this knowledge to learn the remaining dakuten- 
attached letters. 

Hiragana letters have pronunciations corresponding to Japanese basic morae, V 
or CV, which are the building blocks of spoken Japanese. In order to acquire these 
letters, children need to learn not only individual letter-sound mappings but also 
how to analyze the phonological structure of spoken Japanese. In the course of 
hiragana acquisition, children may take some time to learn first 20 to 25 letters and 
to develop phonological awareness. However, once the ability is acquired, children 
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begin to easily learn letter-sound mappings. Now they can regard a pronunciation of 
each hiragana letter as a part of familiar spoken words. 


3.3 From letters to words and sentences 


In English, the same letter may be pronounced differently depending on word con- 
texts; for example, the English letter ‘a’ should be pronounced in the same way as 
its letter name when it appears in a word such as ‘table’, but should be pronounced 
differently when it appears in words such as ‘walk’ or ‘apple’. In contrast, most 
Japanese hiragana letters have a single pronunciation.? With this transparent corre- 
spondence between a letter and its pronunciation, Japanese children may be expected 
to read and understand written words and sentences as soon as they become able 
to read hiragana letters. The National Language Research Institute (NLRI, 1972) inves- 
tigated children’s ability to understand written words in relation to the number of 
letters they could read. Children were shown a word written using hiragana letters 
and asked to point to a referent of the word out of four test pictures. Children who 
could correctly select a referent picture had already learned more than 20 hiragana 
letters. In contrast, children who could only read 20 letters or fewer tended to fail on 
this task. 

There seem to be at least three requisites children should meet in order to read 
and understand words written using hiragana. First, children need to develop pho- 
nological awareness. That is, they must become able to identify a mora represented 
by each letter as a phonological unit included in familiar words. The importance of 
this ability is suggested by the aforementioned case with the mentally retarded child 
who could not understand written words even after having acquired letter-sound 
correspondences for almost all hiragana letters (Dairoku 1995). Second, children 
need to know letter-sound correspondences for a substantial number of hiragana 
letters, so that they can infer the pronunciation of a written word even when they 
do not know the pronunciations of all the constituent letters. Third, in order to 
understand written words, children must decode letters quickly so that they can 
easily identify the decoded sound cluster as a word whose aural form is familiar to 
them (Perfetti 1986). Akita et al. (1995) analyzed the way in which three- to five-year- 
old children read aloud a storybook, and these researchers found that it changed 
from reading letter by letter to reading word by word at around the time of acquiring 
20 to 25 letters. This suggests that it is at around this time that they become able to 
decode each letter quickly enough to identify a sound cluster as a familiar word. 


2 Two letters, ‘|<’ and ‘~\’, are exceptions to this principle. The letters ‘|<’ and ‘~\’ are usually pro- 
nounced as /ha/ and /he/, respectively. However, these are pronounced as /wa/ and /e/, respec- 
tively, when they are used to represent grammatical particles. 
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Then, do children easily understand written sentences as soon as they become 
able to understand written words? NLRI (1972) also investigated children’s abilities 
to understand written sentences in relation to the number of readable letters. 
Children were presented with a written sentence, which directed them to do some 
behavior such as “pick up a small wooden block and put it on the paper”. Children 
were checked on whether they would correctly enact the sentence. Children who had 
just mastered letter-sound correspondences for all the 71 hiragana letters could 
perform the written sentence enactment task correctly only about 50% of the time. 
The results showed that children need some more time to develop the ability to 
understand written sentences after they have learned to decode all the 71 hiragana 
letters. 

Why do children have such difficulty in understanding written sentences even 
after they have learned letter-sound correspondences for all hiragana letters? For 
one thing, in order to understand written sentences, children need to identify words 
included in the sentence quickly. In particular, the ability to identify a letter cluster 
as a familiar word is important for understanding written Japanese, in which words 
are not separated from each other, i.e., there are no space inserted between words. 
Children may take some time to become expertise in identifying a letter cluster as a 
familiar word after they have mastered all hiragana letters. Takahashi (1996) investi- 
gated whether children who could identify written words quickly would understand 
written sentences well, by testing children at the end of their first grade year. The 
time children needed to read aloud written words (i.e., response latency) was mea- 
sured as an index of their expertise in identifying written words. Takahashi found 
that the faster the children could decode written words, the better they understood 
written sentences. 

In the process of parsing written Japanese into words, it is also important to 
quickly identify grammatical particles. In order to investigate whether children are 
able to do this, we can focus on whether they are able to assign proper pronun- 
ciations to two exceptional hiragana letters, ‘|<’ and ‘~.’ Although other hiragana 
letters have only a single pronunciation each, these two letters have two pronuncia- 
tions, respectively. One is an ordinary pronunciation, /ha/ for ‘tx’ and /he/ for ‘~’. 
The other pronunciations, /wa/ for ‘|x’ and /e/ for ‘~\’, are used when the letters 
represent grammatical particles. Therefore, by examining whether children properly 
read these two letters depending on the context, we can infer whether they are able 
to quickly discriminate grammatical particles from content words in written sentences. 
Akita and Hatano (1999) examined whether five- and six-year-old children could 
read these two letters appropriately depending on the context. They found that the 
children who had just mastered letter-sound correspondences for 46 base letters? 
had difficulty in assigning pronunciations to these letters properly. 


3 Out of the 71 letters in hiragana orthography, 25 letters are constructed by combining a base letter 
and a special mark, dakuten or han-dakuten. Therefore, the remaining 46 letters can be called base 
letters or basic letters. 
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Even after children mastered letter-sound correspondences for all hiragana 
letters, skills of identifying content words and grammatical particles in their written 
forms continue to improve, which contribute to better comprehension of written text. 
What is interesting is that the time children require to read aloud nonsense words 
remains the same level after their mastery of hiragana letters, while the time they 
need to read aloud familiar words is gradually shortened (Takahashi 1996). In addi- 
tion, how quickly children could read aloud nonsense words was not related to their 
ability of text comprehension (Takahashi 1996). These findings suggest that, once 
children learned letter-sound correspondences for all letters, it is not the skill of 
decoding individual letters but the skill of identifying written forms of familiar 
words that plays an important role in their text comprehension. Furthermore, 
according to Takahashi (2001), who conducted a longitudinal study on children 
from their first to fifth grade, contribution of written-word identification skill to text 
comprehension disappeared by the time children became fifth graders. In young 
children who have just learned letters, how skillful they are at decoding written 
words directly influences text comprehension. However, the relation becomes to be 
weakened as the decoding process is automatized. 


4 Socio-cultural contexts that guide children to 
learn to read 


Shimamura and Mikami (1994) surveyed about 1200 children and found that 89.4% 
of six-year-olds could read almost all hiragana letters (more than 60 letters out of 
71). This result indicates that most children have acquired almost all hiragana letters 
before entering elementary school. However, this appears not to be because children 
are taught how to read letters explicitly. Most Japanese mothers tell that their 
children have become able to read letters naturally by themselves (Azuma 1994). 
Certainly, there is now a movement in Japan that persuades parents to read picture 
books to infants, and this must provide children with an opportunity to become 
interested in letters. However, when reading books to their children, parents do not 
always want their children to learn letters. Akita and Muto (1996) asked mothers of 
three- to six-year-olds who lived in Tokyo why they read books to children, and 
found that most mothers wanted to enjoy conversation with their children sharing a 
fantasy world of the book rather than wanting their children to learn letters. Mothers 
think that creating a rich environment that stimulates children’s interest in letters is 
more important than teaching children to read explicitly. 

Regarding formal education, although more than 99 percent of five-year-olds 
(OECD 2012) attend either kindergartens or daycare centers in Japan, it is not so 
usual for children to be explicitly taught reading and writing in those educational 
settings. According to the nationwide survey conducted by Benesse Educational 
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Research and Development Center (BERD), children are systematically taught to read 
in 32.3% of kindergartens and 33.1% of daycare centers (BERD 2009). These figures 
are not so low, but they are not high enough to explain the high rate of children who 
have become able to read almost all hiragana letters before entering elementary 
school. In kindergartens and daycare centers, teachers indeed actively create rich 
environments that stimulate children’s interest in letters, rather than teach children 
letters explicitly. Children’s names and their portrait pictures are shown at their birth 
month on the wall of the classroom. Children’s paintings or handcrafts are often dis- 
played in the classroom with their names and some explanations, which are of course 
written by using hiragana letters (Muto et al. 1992). 

Furthermore, children may be helped to develop phonological awareness by 
traditional games such as karuta and shiritori. Karuta is a game using cards similar 
in appearance to baseball cards. The karuta cards usually consist of 46 pairs of 
picture and sentence cards, which correspond to the 46 hiragana base letters. On a 
sentence card is usually written a three-line poem, proverb, or quiz that suggest a 
particular object or event, which is depicted on the corresponding picture card 
together with the first letter of the name of the object or event. All the picture cards 
are aligned in front of participants. The leader of the game reads aloud a sentence 
card one by one, and participants must find and pick up a corresponding picture 
card as soon as possible. The one who collects the largest number of picture cards 
wins the game. Children are able to find an appropriate card by attending to the 
picture depicted on it, even though they cannot segment the first syllable of the 
object name. However, once children successfully select an appropriate card using 
the picture on it, this in turn provides them with an opportunity to look at the letter 
on the card, which corresponds to the first syllable of the object name. 

Shiritori is a word game played by multiple people. In this game, participants 
must say a word which begins with the same mora, i.e., V or CV, as the last one of 
the word the preceding participant said. For example, if the first participant said the 
word suika ‘watermelon’, the second participant must find a word that begins with 
the syllable /ka/, i.e., the last mora of the word suika. If the second participant said 
the word karasu ‘crow’, then the next participant must find and answer with a word 
which has not yet been said in the present game and which begins with the mora 
/su/. In this way, the game continues as long as participants answer with an appro- 
priate word in turns. A participant who cannot find an appropriate word loses and 
the game ends. In order to play shiritori, children need to segment the last mora of 
the given word and to find a different word that begins with that mora. This requires 
the very ability that is called phonological awareness. In fact, how well children 
play this game is correlated with the number of hiragana letters they can read 
(Takahashi 1997). However, even children who cannot segment words into mora by 
themselves are able to play this game by being given cues to a word they should 
answer; for example, they may be told to think about a black bird that caws when 
karasu ‘crow’ is an appropriate word to answer. 
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As seen so far, Japanese children are not only immersed in a rich environment 
that naturally guides them to be interested in letters, but also join activities that 
foster phonological awareness which may directly facilitate their hiragana acqui- 
sition. These should explain the high rate of children who can read almost all 
hiragana letters before entering elementary school, despite the relatively low number 
of parents and teachers who answer that they actively teach their children how 
to read. 


5 Influences of written language on auditory 
language processing 


Once orthographical knowledge is acquired, it affects recognition of spoken language. 
For example, English-speaking adults’ performance in a rhyme-monitoring task is 
affected by the knowledge of how to spell those words. In this task, participants are 
presented with a list of words aurally and asked to choose one that rhymes with a 
cue word which is also aurally presented. English-speaking adults respond faster 
when the cue word and the to-be-answered word are orthographically similar (e.g., 
pie-tie) compared to when they are dissimilar (e.g., rye-tie) (e.g., Seidenberg and 
Tanenhaus 1979). Furthermore, those who have learned alphabetical writing are 
able to manipulate fine phonological units such as consonants, although those who 
are illiterate segment words at most based on syllables (e.g., Morais et al. 1986). 
Likewise, acquisition of hiragana in which each letter corresponds to a mora 
rather than to a syllable influences how children segment words into phonological 
units. As mentioned before, in Japanese, long vowels are discriminated from short 
vowels; the former consists of two morae and is written using two letters while the 
latter is regarded as one mora and written using one letter. Although children who 
have not learned hiragana yet appear to discriminate between words that differ only 
in the length of a particular vowel such as o-baa-san ‘grandmother, or old woman’ 
versus o-ba-san ‘auntie, or middle-aged woman’, the way in which they segment 
words into phonological units is not stable; when they are given a doll and asked 
to jump as many times as the number of sounds that constitute given words, 
children who have just begun to learn hiragana segment words sometimes based 
on syllables and in other times based on morae. However, children who mastered 
hiragana segment words including the nasal coda and long vowels mainly based 
on morae (Inagaki, Hatano, and Otake 2000). This suggests that how to segment 
words into phonological units is influenced by the writing system children acquire. 
Furthermore, acquisition of hiragana appears to facilitate the formation of 
symbolic images of voiced and voiceless consonants in Japanese. In Japanese many 
pairs of onomatopoetic words differ only in whether the word begins with a voiced 
consonant or a voiceless one, such as don versus ton, and gatyan versus katyan. 
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In such pairs, both words are used to describe sounds produced in almost the same 
situation, although the word beginning with a voiced consonant represents louder 
and lower-frequency sounds produced by a larger object, and the other that begins 
with a voiceless consonant represents quieter and higher-frequency sounds pro- 
duced by a smaller object. For example, both don and ton can refer to sounds of 
drums, although don represents a louder and lower-frequency sound produced by a 
larger drum, and ton refers to a quieter and higher-frequency sound from a small 
drum. Japanese-speaking adults honor this principle not only in producing and 
understanding known onomatopoetic words, but also in interpreting novel ono- 
matopoetic words with voicing contrast (Haryu and Zhao 2007). This is not because 
matching voiced/voiceless consonants with a loud/quiet sound from a large/small 
object, respectively, is guided by universal sound symbolism; Chinese speakers with- 
out knowledge of the Japanese language do not always match words beginning with 
a voiced/voiceless consonant with a loud/quiet sound from a large/small object, 
respectively, when speech sounds were presented with sound properties such as 
intensity and mean fundamental frequencies controlled (Haryu and Zhao 2007). 
Japanese children develop sensitivity to this principle as they grow up in the envi- 
ronment in which Japanese is used (Haryu 2010). 

The acquisition of hiragana appears to play some role in the formation of this 
Japanese-specific sound symbolism which matches voicing contrasts of speech sounds 
to image contrasts of large-loud versus small-quiet. This prediction is related to the 
fact that, in the hiragana orthography, correspondences between voiced and voice- 
less consonants are clearly shown by attaching or not attaching dakuten to a letter. 
This property of the hiragana orthography may help children notice that there are 
quite a few pairs of onomatopoetic words with voicing contrasts and that in those 
pairs the word beginning with a voiceless consonant refers to quieter and higher- 
frequency sounds from a smaller object while its counterpart beginning with a 
voiced consonant refers to louder and lower-frequency sounds from a larger object. 
In fact, children who have not yet learned any dakuten-attached letters are less 
likely to apply this principle in interpreting novel onomatopoetic words with voicing 
contrast, compared to those children who already know at least one dakuten-at- 
tached letter*, although application of the principle to known onomatopoetic words 
did not differ between the two groups of children (Haryu 2010). Thus, knowledge of 
orthography appears to guide us not only to reanalyze spoken words, but also to 
develop language-specific sound symbolism. 


4 Children usually learn letters without dakuten first, and it is after they acquire substantial number 
of letters without dakuten that they begin to learn dakuten-attached letters. This means that, when 
children learn the first dakuten-attached letter, they usually already know its counterpart letter 
without dakuten. 
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6 Getting used to the decontextualized nature of 
written language 


As seen so far, acquisition of letters affects recognition of phonological units of spoken 
language, and sometimes contributes to the formation of images that phonemes 
have for speakers of the language. However, being literate means not only knowing 
letters but also being able to handle decontextualized language. That is, in order to 
understand a written text, we need to separate the world described by the text from 
the here and now and to consider that things in that world would develop based on 
the conditions and premises stated in the text. 

Children experience this aspect of written language from very early on in the 
context of picture-book reading. In picture-book reading, children are guided by 
the text to construct in their mind an imaginary world, which is separated from the 
here and now. In Japanese picture-book reading situations in particular, there are 
some cues to help children separate the imaginary world from the here and now. 
First, there are some ritual phrases that signal the beginning and the end of the 
story; “Hazimari, hazimari” for the beginning and “Osimai” for the end. Adults usually 
say these phrases with unique prosody when they read books to children, signaling 
that what is told between these phrases is about an alternative reality. In fact, 
these ritual phrases and their unique prosody are among what children acquire the 
earliest in the activity of picture-book reading. Furuya (1996) reported that her two- 
year-old daughter used these phrases in pretending to read a picture book. 

In addition, there are some types of sentence-final expressions that are more 
likely to be used in written texts than in spoken language. In books for young 
children, sentences usually end with politeness suffixes such as —mas (-masu for a 
non-past form and -masita for a past form) and —des (-desu for a non-past form and 
-desita for a past form). This contrasts with the fact that sentence-final particles such 
as yo and ne are usually used in casual conversation which takes place typically 
between mother and child. Use of politeness suffixes such as -mas and —des shows 
that what is told now belongs to the imaginary world, not to the real world. Children 
begin to use sentence-final expressions with these politeness suffixes when they 
pretend to read books at 2 years of age (Furuya 1996), and by 4 years of age become 
able to appropriately use these two types of sentence-final expressions, i.e., the 
sentence-final particles and the politeness suffixes, depending on whether what is 
being told now pertains to an imaginary world or to the here and now (Nishikawa 
1995). 

In picture-book reading, children can use ritual phrases and sentence-final expres- 
sions as cues to discriminating a fantasy world from the real world and to tracking 
event development within the framework of the fantasy world. However, thinking 
based on the given premises is important not only in picture-book reading but also 
in logical reasoning. In deductive reasoning, we must draw conclusions by attending 
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to the formal relations among the given premises without regard to the empirical 
truth of those premises. According to Inhelder and Piaget (1958: 342), the ability to 
perform such logical reasoning is characteristic of adolescents and enables them “to 
escape the concrete present toward the realm of the abstract and the possible”, 
whereas such logical reasoning is difficult for younger children. In fact, several studies 
have demonstrated that such logical reasoning is difficult for preschoolers (e.g., 
Hawkins et al. 1984) and for unschooled adults from “traditional” and “nonliterate” 
societies (e.g., Luria 1976; Scribner and Cole 1981), especially when the premises are 
incongruent with their empirical knowledge. For example, preschoolers who were 
given premises such as “All cats bark. Rex is a cat” are reluctant to draw a logical 
conclusion such as “Rex barks” (Dias and Harris 1988). More and more recent studies, 
however, have revealed under what conditions even young children successfully 
perform deductive reasoning based on the premises incongruent with their real- 
world knowledge; when they are instructed to imagine that those premises were 
true on another planet (Dias and Harris 1988, 1990; Richards and Sanderson 1999), 
and when they are told that the experimenter wanted those odd premises to be 
accepted as a basis for reasoning (Leevers and Harris 1999). Picture-book reading, 
which requires children to think about the imaginary world based on the given 
premises, provides them with the opportunities to suspend attention to the real 
world and to think within the framework of given premises. In this respect, children 
have been trained to perform logical reasoning even when the premises run counter 
to their empirical knowledge, by joining picture-book reading, i.e., activities in 
which written texts play a central role. 


7 Conclusion 


Japanese children become able to read almost all the hiragana letters before entering 
elementary school. This appears not to be because adults explicitly teach children 
to read. The relatively transparent relationship between letter and sound in the 
hiragana orthography probably contributes to this. Each letter usually has a single 
pronunciation, which corresponds to a basic mora in Japanese, i.e., V or CV. What is 
more important, however, is that children are surrounded with a rich environment 
that motivates them to learn letters. Children observe adults reading and writing. 
Written and printed words are seen everywhere in their lives, e.g., on picture books, 
on packages of snack food, and on shop signs. There are some traditional games 
such as shiritori and karuta, which may contribute to developing phonological 
awareness and help children learn letter-sound correspondences in hiragana. 
Among others, picture-book reading provides children with opportunities not only 
to notice the role of letters, but also to face a written text. Understanding and produc- 
ing written texts require us to handle decontextualized language or decontextualized/ 
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detached abstract thinking. In understanding a text, we sometimes need to suspend 
our empirical knowledge and to predict the future development of the text based 
on the conditions given in the text. In picture-book reading situations, preschool 
children are trained to handle decontextualized language. On the other hand, in pro- 
ducing a text, we need to carefully choose to-be-described information and arrange 
the order and structure so that readers who may not share the here and now with us 
can understand it. This is also necessary in the case in which we talk to others who 
do not share experience or knowledge with us. That is, decontextualized nature of 
language is observed not only in understanding and producing written texts, but 
also in oral communication in the classroom and between people without much 
common, shared knowledge. In this respect, even though most preschool children 
have difficulty in writing, they have more and more opportunities to produce decon- 
textualized language. In kindergartens or daycare centers, they are sometimes asked 
to talk what they did during the last holidays to their classmates as an audience. 
How teachers of kindergartens and elementary schools help children to talk in such 
formal settings has begun to be reported (Fujisaki 1982; Shimizu and Uchida 2001). 
Preschool children still have difficulty in telling a story by themselves to multiple 
children as an audience, and teachers help them by asking what, when, and where 
the child did on the holiday. In this way, children appear to learn what they should 
refer to when they talk about their experiences to people who does not share them. 
However, the data on the development of producing decontextualized language is 
still sparse. How do children learn to produce decontextualized language? How 
do adults help their development in this respect? Does children’s experience with 
written texts such as book reading contribute to their learning how to talk in such 
formal situations? If so, how? These interesting topics remain to be investigated in 
future research. 
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Il Second language (L2) acquisition/development 
and bilingualism/multilingualism 


Yuko Goto Butler 
3 Age factors in language acquisition 


1 Introduction 


Age has been considered one of the major factors explaining individual differences in 
language acquisition among bilinguals and multilinguals. The belief that “younger is 
better” appears to prevail widely among the general public, and it is often used as a 
rationale for introducing second/foreign language programs for younger children. 
Numerous studies have investigated the relationship between age and language 
acquisition/learning, but many questions remain unanswered. The present chapter 
focuses on age factors in second/foreign language acquisition. It includes the ques- 
tion of the critical period hypothesis (CPH), which may be defined as a prediction 
that there is a limited time period in one’s development during which native-like 
language attainment is possible. While the existence of some age-related effects in 
language acquisition is undisputable, the CPH has caused heated debate among 
scholars in academic disciplines ranging from linguistics and psychology to neuro- 
science. This chapter discusses the conceptual and methodological issues and chal- 
lenges that have arisen in previous studies on the effects of age in second/foreign 
language acquisition. 

Unfortunately, very few published empirical studies have examined the CPH in 
the context of Japanese language acquisition. Hasegawa (2008) suggested that the 
scarcity of research on this topic among Japanese language learners could be largely 
due to the fact that Japan has not historically had a large number of immigrants 
(i.e., Japanese as L2 learners). No matter what the reason, it is at least evident that 
we have not paid sufficient attention to this group of Japanese learners until rela- 
tively recently. 

As a language that is typologically very different from European languages, 
Japanese can make a unique contribution to the literature by enhancing our under- 
standing of the complex nature of age effects in L2 acquisition. Until such research 
surfaces, however, we are left to depend largely on studies that investigate age 
effects on the acquisition of languages other than Japanese. And so, with the excep- 
tion of a few Japanese studies, I draw primarily on research on this topic that has 
been conducted predominantly in European language learning contexts. I conclude 
the chapter with suggestions for future research. 
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2 The original notion of a critical period: 
A neurobiological claim 


It is generally agreed that there are some age-related effects on second language (L2) 
acquisition as well as on first language (L1) acquisition. However, discussions of 
the CPH in language acquisition are highly complex. Scholars reach different con- 
clusions depending on their theoretical positions and methodological approaches. 
Major disagreements can be found with respect to: (1) whether a critical period exists 
in L2 acquisition; (2) if it does, when the critical period begins and ends; (3) the 
knowledge domains affected by the critical period; and (4) the reasons behind the 
differences in ultimate attainment of L2 by age (Butler 2013; de Groot 2011; Singleton 
2005). One source of such disagreements comes in conceptualizing the critical 
period itself. There is no consensus as to what the critical period means and what 
evidence should be presented to prove or disprove the CPH. 

The notion of a critical period originates from studies of animals’ instinctive be- 
haviors. It refers to a designated developmental phase in which certain capabilities 
and behaviors of an organism have to be learned in order for them to become func- 
tional in the organism. Imprinting behaviors among geese and singing among some 
songbirds are frequently cited as examples of learning that takes place during a 
certain critical period. Importantly, in the study of animal behavior, critical periods 
are associated with an innate biological mechanism that is programmed as part of 
newborns’ survival; the behaviors/capabilities in question are no longer attainable 
once the designated critical period has passed (Singleton and Ryan 2004). 

When the notion of a critical period was first extended to human language 
acquisition, neurologists made claims based on their clinical observations. Penfield 
and Roberts (1959: 237) suggested the existence of “a biological clock” in the brain 
for language learning that shuts down around the age of nine. Similarly, Lenneberg 
(1967), based on his clinical observations of aphasia patients, children with Down 
syndrome, and deaf children, formulated the critical period hypothesis (CPH), claim- 
ing that the window opens around at the age of two and closes with puberty, which, 
in his view, coincides with a loss of brain plasticity resulting from the completion of 
hemisphere lateralization. These earlier “neurological” explanations to support the 
critical period in language acquisition are not supported by more recent behavioral 
and neurological research. However, the notion of a critical period in language 
acquisition has inspired many researchers, and a substantial amount of research 
has been conducted. 


3 Empirical data on the CPH in L1 acquisition 


In L1 acquisition, case studies of children who were deprived of natural linguistic 
input are often used as evidence to support the CPH. After reviewing well-known 
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cases of deprived children such as Chelsea, Isabelle, and Genie, one might hypo- 
thesize that a possible limit for native-like attainment in L1 is somewhere between 
the age of seven and puberty (Hyltenstam and Abrahamsson 2003). Fujinaga (1997) 
reported two cases from Japan (one was discovered at the age of five and the other at 
the age of six), and showed that the both of the children had trouble acquiring 
native-like syntax. This result suggests that the critical period may end even before 
the age of five. 

Though the data from these deprived children certainly tells us something about 
age and L1 attainment, it is not clear that their failure to attain native-like profi- 
ciency in L1 was due strictly to their missing the critical period for language acquisi- 
tion. Cognitive developmental delays as well as various affective problems associated 
with deprivation and abuse (as in the case of Genie, who was strapped to a chair 
naked in a small room most of the time until the age of 13 and a half) were also 
reported in those children’s cases, and these factors might also be responsible for 
their difficulty with L1 attainment, to at least some degree. Interestingly, recent 
neurological research indicates that there may be critical periods for social isolation 
and neglect. Deprivation before the age of four results in smaller brain sizes and 
creates difficulties in developing normal social behaviors. Children cannot fully 
recover from such impairments after the age of four, even if the deprivation ends 
(Perry 2002). All these factors, including the age of onset of L1 learning, appear to 
be interrelated and influence L1 development in a complex manner among deprived 
children. 

Another type of evidence to support the CPH in L1 acquisition comes from deaf 
children who started being exposed to sign language at different ages. In Newport 
(1990), the morphosyntactic acquisition in American Sign Language (ASL) was poorer 
as the age of first exposure to the target language (age of onset, AO) increased. It is 
important to note, however, that differences in overall performance were already 
found between native-signers (i.e., those who have been exposed to sign language 
from birth) and signers whose AO was four to six, suggesting that the critical window 
may close before the age of four. It is also curious to note that the effects of AO 
may be different depending on the types of syntactic knowledge; it seems that 
some morphosyntactic knowledge was more affected by age. Similarly, Emmorey, 
Bellugi, Friederici, and Horn (1995) found different performance by signers with dif- 
ferent AO in the domain of verb-agreement but not in aspect marking. Since aspect 
is more related to meaning than to morphosyntax per se, the researchers hypothe- 
sized that the AO may influence syntactical processing but not semantic processing. 


4 Different conceptualization of the CPH in L2 
acquisition 


When it comes to the CPH in L2 acquisition, studies have yielded inconsistent results. 
Some of the complexity surrounding the CPH debate comes from the fact that in 
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addition to critical periods, various related terms have been used in the literature, 
including sensitive periods, maturational constraints, age effects and so forth. More- 
over, there is some inconsistency in what each of these terms refers to. 

Researchers differ with respect to how to conceptualize the CPH in the first place. 
Conceptualizations include: (1) whether a linear decline in attainment can be taken 
as an evidence for a critical period; (2) the nature and the degree of reversibility/ 
plasticity after missing a critical period; and (3) the nature of the relationship 
between Li and L2 acquisition with respect to age. The conceptual differences also 
influence the way research is conducted (i.e., methodology) and the kinds of evi- 


dence used to support the CPH. 


Age Age 
(A) Critical period (B) Gradual decline 


Attainment of Language 
Attainment of Language 


Figure 1: Two types of evidence presented for the CPH (Butler 2000: 160) 


The first conceptual disagreement is related to the nature of the decline. Hakuta 
(2001: 195-196) proposed that the following characteristics have to be presented as 
evidence for a critical period: “(1) there should be clearly specified beginning and 
end points for the period; (2) there should be a well-defined decline in L2 acquisition 
at the end of the period; (3) there should be evidence of qualitative differences 
in learning between acquisition within and outside of the critical period; and (4) 
there should be a robustness to environmental variation inside the critical period.” 
According to Hakuta, therefore, a linear decline in performance by age (B in Figure 1) 
is not sufficient as evidence for the existence of a critical period; rather, it simply 
indicates a maturational effect (or age effect). A number of other researchers (e.g., 
Bialystok and Hakuta 1994; Birdsong 2005; Bongaerts 2005; Butler 2000; Flege 
1999) take the same position. Others (e.g., DeKeyser and Larson-Hall 2005; Newport, 
Bavelier, and Neville 2001), however, use a linear decline as evidence for a critical 
period. 
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Second, views differ with respect to the nature and the degree of reversibility/ 
plasticity after missing a critical period. Once a designated time period is passed, 
can one no longer attain native-like proficiency in a given language? Alternatively, 
the possibility may still remain after the critical period, but it may gradually fade 
away as a result of interplay with other experiential factors. The latter position, a 
weaker version of the CPH, is sometimes referred to as sensitive periods, but the 
term is not necessarily used consistently. The issue of reversibility/plasticity also 
relates to the point about the exact nature of any constraints. Is it a matter of proba- 
bility of obtaining native-like proficiency or is it a matter of potentiality of obtaining 
native-like proficiency? If probability is what matters, random sampling (under the 
assumption that optimal exposure was provided) should be critical. But if potentiality 
is what matters, a screening of participants would be acceptable, and, in fact, it might 
be sufficient to argue against the CPH by presenting one exceptional individual who 
attained native-like proficiency in his/her L2 after passing the critical period (Long 
1990). 

Third, but not least, the CPH can be interpreted differently depending how the 
nature of the relationship between L1 and L2 is conceptualized. Johnson and Newport 
(1989) offered two possible interpretations of CPH: the exercise version and the 
maturational state version. The exercise version considers that as long as one can 
be exposed to an L1 during the critical period, the capacity to attain native-like 
proficiency in L2 remains intact. This interpretation therefore opens a door for late 
L2 learners to be able to attain the native-like proficiency in their L2. The matura- 
tional state version, the more popular of the two views, says that a learner has to 
be exposed to a language during the critical period to attain native-like proficiency 
in the given language. Logically speaking, this means that later starters of L2 learn- 
ing after the critical period will not be able to attain native-like proficiency in their 
L2. In practice, however, it is usually assumed that most late learners of L2 have 
a normal exposure to their L1 and that they have developed a basic neurological 
system to acquire a language. The issue can be translated as a matter of whether 
(or to what extent) neurocognitive systems of first and second language acquisition 
are qualitatively different. If there are qualitative differences between L1 and L2, the 
question is how such differences may disappear (or not disappear) as a result of the 
interaction between age and various internal (e.g., gender, aptitudes, motivation, 
etc.) and external factors (e.g., instructional types, the amount and quality of input, 
etc.). A number of models have been proposed based on different predictions of 
the neurological and cognitive systems of L1 and L2. For example, the declarative/ 
procedural model predicts distinct systems for L1 and L2 (Ullman, 2004), whereas 
the competition model is based on a prediction that there is a single system for L1 
and L2 (MacWhinney 2005). 

In sum, the CHP itself has multiple definitions and interpretations. Depending 
on how the CHP is understood, different research methodologies have been em- 
ployed and varying evidence has been presented for or against the CPH. 
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5 Varying times and domains affected by the 
critical period 


Even among researchers who support the CPH, different offset times have been pro- 
posed, ranging from shortly after birth (Abrahamsson and Hyltenstam 2009) to 12-15 
years old, or puberty (Lenneberg 1967; Patkowski 1980; Scovel 2000). 

Scholars also disagree about the linguistic domains affected by critical periods. 
Scovel (1988, 2000) suggests that the CPH discussion should be applied only in the 
domain of phonology/phonetics because pronunciation, in his view, is the only area 
of language that “demands neuromuscular programming” (1988: 62). Others propose 
multiple critical periods in different domains (e.g., multiple critical period hypothesis, 
Seliger 1978). For example, Long (2005) proposes that the offsets are somewhere 
around 6 years old to the mid-teens depending on the domain: 6-12 years old in 
phonology; 15 years old in morphosyntax, and 6 to the mid-teen years in lexicon. It 
is unclear, however, why there might be different age effects in different domains. 
Also unclear is the nature of the interrelationship of constraints in different domains. 
For example, do phonetic and morphosyntactic intuitions develop simultaneously 
depending on the leamers’ AO? In a recent study conducted by Abrahamsson (2012), 
a significant correlation between Voice Onset Time (VOT, a measure of phonetic 
intuition) and a grammaticality judgment test (GJT, a measure of morphosyntactic 
intuition) was found only among early starters whose age of onset (AO) was 1-15 
years old, but not among the later starters (the AO 16-30 group) and the native 
speakers. However, given the fact that learners’ performance in both VOT and 
GJT were significantly correlated with AO, the correlation between VOT and GJT 
among the AO 1-15 group became non-significant if the effect of AO was removed. 
Abrahamsson suggests that “different parts of the L2 develop with different rates 
and even by different means in early and late learners” (Abrahamsson 2012: 208). 


5.1 Phonological/phonetic domain 


In phonology, there is almost no dispute regarding the existence of some sort of age 
effects. However, the precise relationship between AO and phonology attainment is 
more complicated than it first appears. 

First, the degree and/or pattern of age effects appear to be different depending 
on the types of tasks introduced within the phonological domain. Learners’ perfor- 
mance in L2 pronunciation generally shows a gradual decline as AO increases, 
instead of showing a clear discontinuity. The decline also tends to start even among 
learners with very early AOs (e.g., Flege, Munro and MacKay 1995; Flege, Yeni- 
Komshian and Liu 1999; Granena and Long 2012; Oyama 1976). Abrahamsson (2012), 
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however, showed a nonlinear pattern in learners’ performance in VOT; there seems 
to be a qualitative difference between early starters and late starters. Though a 
significant correlation between AO and VOT was found among learners with an AO 
less than 15, AO was not significantly correlated with VOT among later learners (AO 
16-30). Previous studies also indicate that more L2 learners were rated as a native- 
level when performing isolated, controlled tasks such as reading aloud a list of 
words than when they performed more open-ended, spontaneous tasks. Whereas 
isolated, controlled tasks may help the learner focus on phonetic precision, open- 
ended, spontaneous tasks involve real-time processing and other linguistic knowl- 
edge (e.g., knowledge in syntax, vocabulary) in a more complicated fashion (Moyer 
1999, 2007). Different age effects were found not only in segmental features (e.g., 
vowels and consonants) but also in different supersegmental features (e.g., pitch 
and stress) (Huang and Jun 2011). 

Second, while AO certainly plays a significant role in L2 phonology attainment, 
it is not clear to what extent AO is responsible for native-like phonological acquisi- 
tion because there are a number of confounding variables such as L2 input, the 
degree of L1 use, and motivation to attain native-like accents (DeKeyser 2012; Flege 
2009; Moyer 2007). For example, one can imagine that compared to later learners, 
earlier starters tend to receive more education in their L2 and to be immersed more 
heavily in the L2 community, and they may have stronger motivation to sound like a 
native speaker. As I discuss further below, all these factors are presumably con- 
founded with age, and the relationships among them are not yet clear. 

Moreover, some individuals who started learning L2 after puberty have been 
judged to show a native-level performance (e.g., Birdsong 2007; Ioup et al. 1994; 
Piske, MacKay, and Flege 2001). These exceptional individuals have at least two 
common features; they all had substantial exposure to the target language and/or 
extensive high-quality instruction in L2; and they all had a high degree of motivation 
to acquire native-like pronunciation. It is still debatable, however, whether these in- 
dividuals indeed had native-level of proficiency. Some researchers argue that these 
successful learners may have native-like proficiency but not exactly the same level 
of proficiency that native speakers have (e.g., Hyltenstam and Abrahamsson, 2000). 


5.2 Morphosyntactic domain 


In morphosyntax, the picture is even more complicated, and the question of a 
critical period in morphosyntax is highly controversial. As in phonology, we can 
find a number of correlational studies and studies that compare grammatical intuition 
(often measured by a grammaticality judgment task, GJT) among learners with differ- 
ent AO as well as a native-speaking control. For example, in a well-known study by 
Johnson and Newport (1989) conducted among Korean and Chinese learners of 
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English, there was a strong negative correlation (r(21) = -.87) between AO and per- 
formance in a GJT among early learners (those who were exposed to L2 before 
puberty, defined as 16 years old); however, no significant correlation was found 
among late learners (AO 17-39). Johnson and Newport took these findings as support- 
ing evidence for a critical period, which was defined as “puberty.” However, it is also 
important to note that their cross-sectional comparison indicated that the mean 
performance in the GJT among the earliest AO group (AO 3-7) was indistinguishable 
from that of native speakers, but performance among later AO groups showed a 
gradual decline. Thus something may occur related to AO before and after age seven. 

Previous studies have generally found negative correlations between the learners’ 
AO and morphosyntax performance. However, the data are inconsistent with respect 
to the degree of association between the two variables (i.e., AO and morphosyntax 
performance) and whether there is a discontinuity in the association (i.e., corre- 
lations differ before and after a certain AO). For example, Abrahamsson (2012) and 
Dekeyser (2000) found correlational patterns in early and late starters similar to 
those found by Johnson and Newport (1989). On the other hand, Birdsong and Molis 
(2001), replicating Johnson and Newport (1989) with Spanish-speaking learners of 
English using the same GJT items, found a negative correlation (r(29) = -.69) among 
late starters (AO 17 and after) but not among early starters: an opposite pattern from 
that of Johnson and Newport. As Birdsong and Molis (2001) acknowledged, however, 
their failure to find a significant correlation among the early starters could be due 
to a ceiling effect (i.e., little variation among the early starters). Flege et al. (1999) 
reported a significant negative correlation (r(118) = -.52) among early starters (AO 
less than 12) and a smaller but still significant negative correlation (r(118) = -.27) 
among later starters (AO greater than 12). As one can see, the cut-off points for AO 
differed among these researchers as well. To make matters more complicated, depend- 
ing on the statistical methods employed, researchers have even obtained different 
results from the same data set. Bialystok and Hakuta (1994) reanalyzed Johnson and 
Newport’s (1989) data and showed that if a nonlinear statistical method was em- 
ployed, the cut-off point would be 20 as opposed to 16, a pre-determined cut-off point 
used in the original study. Twenty-year-olds may be too old to be described as at 
“puberty.” 

Moreover, as in phonology, cases of exceptionally successful late starters have 
been reported (e.g., Birdsong 1992; Bongaerts 1999; Bongaerts, Mennen, and van 
der Slik 2000; Ioup, Boustagui, Tigi, and Moselle 1994; White and Gennesee 1996). 
Birdsong (1999) speculates that somewhere around 5%-25% of late starters may 
reach native-like proficiency. If Birdsong’s speculation is correct, then these people 
may not be “exceptional” after all. However, as in phonology, some researchers 
question whether these individuals indeed obtain a native level of proficiency. Based 
on his finding that very few later learners were judged as “native” in the GJT and 
VOT tasks that he employed, Abrahamsson (2012: 209) argues that a native level 
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of attainment in both the phonology and morphosyntax domains is “highly unlikely 
(or even impossible) if first L2 exposure occurs after puberty (AO > 13).”! Similarly, 
Abrahamsson and Hyltenstam (2009) reported that a group of very successful learners 
who passed the nativelike-level still fell short of native speakers in some of the most 
cognitively demanding linguistic tasks. Marinova-Todd, Marshall, and Snow (2001) 
argue, however, that such subtle differences would be within the range of native 
speakers’ variation. Nishikawa (2014), in one of very few studies conducted among 
Japanese L2 learners in Japan, found that native-like performance in cognitively 
demanding comprehension and production tasks using Japanese relative clauses was 
not obtained even among early starters (AO < 4). However, as the author indicated, 
there was some confusion about the tasks themselves among younger participants; 
the age of testing rather than AO turned to be more influential over their perfor- 
mance. At this point, there is no consensus as to what counts as native speakers’ 
linguistic abilities and what kinds of measures would be sufficient to capture such 
abilities. 


5.3 Lexical domain 


Beyond phonology and morphology, there has been very limited research, although 
a small number of studies have examined the lexical domain (e.g., Abrahamsson 
and Hyltenstam 2009; Granena and Long 2012). Among them, Li (2006) may be of 
particular interest to many readers of this chapter, because, along with Nishikawa 
(2014) just mentioned above, it is one of very few studies looking at age effects in 
the context of Japanese L2 language acquisition. Li’s study is worth describing in 
detail in that it is also one of the very few studies that examined learners’ perfor- 
mance in both their L1 and L2. 

Li’s (2006) participants were 15-year-old Chinese-speaking students who were 
enrolled in a Chinese-Japanese immersion program in Japan. Based on their AO, 
they were classified into three groups: early arrivals before formal schooling (AO 
less than seven); mid-arrivals (AO from 7 to 10); and late arrivals after the critical 
period (defined as 11). It was found that, in their L2 (Japanese), the early arrivals’ 
performance on a vocabulary test was significantly higher than the performance 
of the two later arrival groups. Conversely, in their L1 (Chinese), the late arrivals 
performed significantly better than the early and mid-arrival groups. It turned out 
that the three groups had different vocabulary profiles. While the early arrivals had 
stronger vocabulary performance in their L2 than in their L1, the late arrivals had 


1 Abrahamsson (2012) did not report the percentage of learners who reached the “native” level in 
GJT and VOT separately. It is worth noting, however, that approximately a half of the participants 
whose AO is higher than 16 (45 out of 95) scored the “native” level either in GJT or VOT. 
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stronger performance in their L1. There was no significant difference between L1 and 
L2 among the mid-arrivals. Note, however, that both L1 and L2 performance among 
the late arrivals still reached the grade equivalent level. Among the earlier arrival 
groups, L2 performance either exceeded grade level (in the case of the early arrivals) 
or reached grade level (the mid-arrivals), but their performance in L1 fell short of the 
grade equivalent level. A longitudinal portion of Li’s (2006) data (following the stu- 
dents until the 12th grade) also indicated steady increases in performance in both L1 
and L2 only among the late arrivals. The early and mid-arrival groups showed steady 
increases in L2, but not in L1. While the students’ length of residence (LOR) in Japan 
was not controlled in Li’s analyses, the study makes a unique contribution within a 
context different from the majority of studies on this topic. 

A similar finding was reported by Kataoka, Koshiyama, and Shibata (2008), who 
examined the development of English (L2) and Japanese (L1) vocabulary (as well as 
select syntactical knowledge in Japanese) among Japanese students with different 
AOs in the U.S. While early arrivals (AO < 8) exhibited higher vocabulary performance 
in English vocabulary than in Japanese vocabulary after staying in the U.S. for three 
years, later arrivals (AO from 9 to 11) developed grade-equivalent levels of vocabu- 
lary knowledge both in English and Japanese after three years of residence in 
the U.S. 

In the lexical domain, however, a completely different picture may emerge 
depending on types of vocabulary knowledge being tested. Li (2006) and Kataoka 
et al. (2008) tested vocabulary in a school context. Abrahamsson and Hyltenstam 
(2009) tested knowledge of idioms and proverbs as one of their measurements, and 
found that even among their highly successful learners with early AOs (AO < 11), 
only 58% showed native-level of performance in idioms and only 17% did so in prov- 
erbs. Among the later arrivals (AO > 13), the portions dropped to 20% in idioms and 
10% in proverbs. The success that Li (2006) found among late arrivals (AO 11-14) 
may also be due in part to similarities in vocabulary (especially academic-related 
vocabulary) between Japanese and Chinese. As Abrahamsson and Hyltenstam 
(2009)’s data shows, one can expect substantial variability in vocabulary knowledge 
among “native-speakers” as well. In any event, age effects in lexicon acquisition 
remain largely unknown because of the very limited number of empirical studies 
that have been done so far. 

In sum, the debate on CHP is far from conclusive. Researchers disagree with 
respect to domains that are constrained by age, whether one can identify a critical 
period, and when the onset and offset of the critical period occur. 


2 This interpretation is plausible considering that the latest arrivals (AO > 11) in Kataoka et al. (2008) 
showed difficulties in reaching the grade equivalent level in their English vocabulary (although 
longitudinal data was not available among this group.) 
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6 Neurocognitive explanations for age effects: 
Not yet clear 


As we have seen, the CHP was originally a neurobiological claim. Instead of a loss of 
brain plasticity, psychologists and neuroscientists have offered a number of other 
neurocognitive explanations for age effects in different domains. 

One approach is to explain ultimate L2 attainment in relation to L1 maintenance. 
The speech learning model in phonology proposed by Flege and his colleagues (e.g., 
Flege 1999) is an example of this approach. This model assumes that both L1 and L2 
phonetic/phonemic elements share a common phonetic space and predicts that 
L1 and L2 influence bi-directionally during production among bilinguals. When an 
L2 sound is similar to an existing L1 sound, the new L2 sound is perceived to be an 
extension of the existing L1 category and the two sounds are merged into a single 
phonemic category. This process is called phonetic category assimilation. When an 
L2 sound is perceived as dissimilar from the closest L1 sound, a new L2 category 
will be formed. However, to maximize the distinction between the new L2 sound 
and its closest L1 sound, the two categories may become more distinctive than they 
should be. This process is called phonetic category dissimilation. Importantly, these 
processes are hypothesized to happen more frequently among late L2 learners because 
late learners tend to develop stronger L1 categories in their memory. This is because 
of their larger amount of exposure to the L1 sounds compared with those who are 
exposed to L2 early in their lives, not because late learners lose the ability to acquire 
L2 sounds. The speech learning model therefore suggests the importance of massive 
L2 input and extensive L2 training in the ultimate attainment of L2 phonology. 

Similarly, MacWhinney’s competition model (MacWhinney 2005) and Pallier’s 
interference hypothesis (e.g., Pallier et al. 2003), although they do not restrict their 
scope to the phonology domain, also attempt to explain L2 acquisition in relation to 
L1 maintenance. Namely, L2 acquisition would be increasingly difficult over time 
due to growing entrenchment of L1. We need more empirical data to see whether 
these hypotheses hold true. In morphosyntax, a recent study by Bylund et al. (2012) 
reported that L2 learners who exhibit native-like proficiency also showed a native 
level of L1 and claimed that nativeness in L2 does not necessary hamper nativeness 
in L1. 

Recent advances in neurological technology, such as Event-related Potentials 
(ERPs), have made a unique contribution to the debate on the CPH. ERPs make it 
possible to capture real-time electrophysiological patterns in cognitive processing 
in milliseconds. It has been found that distinct patterns of ERPs (i.e., waveforms 
that have either positive or negative polarity with certain latency) are elicited for 
syntactic and semantic processing. For L1 speakers, syntactic processing elicits 
an early (in a range of 150ms to 500ms) left anterior negativity (LAN) as well as 
late centroparietal positives that reach their peak somewhere around 600ms after 
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stimulus (P600). For semantic processing, centroparietal negatives at around 400ms 
(N400) are typically elicited (Kaan 2007). 

Earlier ERP studies tend to provide some supporting evidence for the CHP. 
For example, Weber-Fox and Neville (1996) found that, in syntactic processing, only 
early learners (AO < 11) showed LAN and P600 effects that were similar or identical 
to those of native speakers, but in semantic processing, all their Chinese/English 
bilinguals showed an N400 elicitation regardless of their AO. Similarly, in Weber- 
Fox and Neville (2001), brain activation patterns differed between early learners 
(AO < 7) and native speakers when processing closed-class words (requiring syntactic 
processing) but not when processing open-class words (requiring more semantic- 
based processing). Asymmetric AO effects in syntactic and semantic processing 
have also been reported by other researchers, including Hahne (2001) and Hahne 
and Friederici (2001). Based on these results, it has been suggested that learning of 
syntactic function is different from semantic learning, and only the former seems to 
be constrained by age (Ullman 2004). 

More recently, however, a growing number of researchers have paid attention to 
the learners’ proficiency, a confounding factor of the AO, and have claimed that 
learners’ proficiency level rather than AO is more important in determining brain 
activation patterns. Namely, different brain activation patterns observed in the above- 
mentioned studies are largely due to the fact that late L2 learners had lower pro- 
ficiency in L2. Steinhauer et al. (2006), for example, examined late learners of 
English (AO > 12) with two different proficiency levels (high and low groups). They 
also had two typologically distinct L1 languages: French and Chinese. When the 
learners engaged in syntactic processing, the high proficiency group, regardless 
of their L1 background, exhibited the same brain activation pattern as did native 
speakers (a LAN followed by a P600), while the low proficiency group showed only 
a P600. Since the LAN effect is considered to be associated with automatic syntactic 
processing,? the authors suggest that the low proficiency learners may not yet to be 
able to detect syntactic violation automatically as native-speakers do, whereas high 
proficiency learners, even if their AO was rather late, can still show native-like brain 
activation. 

Whether L1 and L2 operate in a single processing system or separate systems is 
still controversial. However, current ERP studies suggest that late L2 learners can 
display native-like brain activation patterns when engaging in morphosyntactic 
processing with increasing proficiency and exposure to L2. Interestingly, types of 
instruction (i.e., implicit vs. explicit) seem to play some role as well; those who learn 
L2 in an implicit fashion can display more native-like brain activation. AO does not 
seem to matter when it comes to semantic processing. As Morgan-Short and Ullman 


3 However, the assumption that a LAN is responsible for automatic implicit processing is still 
debatable (Kaan 2007; Steinhauer et al. 2009). 
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(2012: 293) described, these findings may be “promising for adult L2 learners”. How- 
ever, as they also cautioned, we must remember that “native-like neurocognition 
does not imply native-like proficiency” (Morgan-Short and Ullman 2012: 293). It is 
still premature to jump to a conclusion about the CPH until we can narrow the gap 
in knowledge between neurocognitive processing and actual linguistic behaviors. 


7 Problems with the previous research 


There are a number of methodological challenges and problems in conducting research 
on the CPH. 


7.1 Problems with variable control 


First is the inherent linear dependency among three influential variables: the age 
of onset (AO), the length of residence in the target language community (LOR), and 
the chronological age of testing (AOT) (Bialystok and Hakuta 1994; Stevens 2006). 
Previous studies frequently used a research design that compared linguistic perfor- 
mance among learners with varying AO. In principle, the other two influential variables 
(LOR and AOT) should be kept constant in order to see the effect of AO over 
one’s performance. However, there is an inherent tension among the three variables. 
That is: 


AOT = AO + LOR 


If learners are given the same length of exposure to the target language, the age 
of testing differs accordingly. If learners are tested at the same age, the length of 
exposure varies. The problem is that, while all three variables potentially influence 
learners’ L2 attainment, we cannot keep both AOT and LOR constant simultaneously. 

Until recently, LOR, which is treated as a gross measure of the amount of L2 
input, has been considered relatively unimportant (DeKeyer and Larson-Hall 2005). 
This is in part due to the fact that some earlier studies such as Johnson and Newport 
(1989) did not find LOR to be significant with regard to L2 learners’ performance. 
More recently, Larson-Hall (2006) examined Japanese learners’ word-initial /1/ and 
/l/ production in English and reported that a short LOR contributed some improve- 
ment in their performance but longer LORs did not. Previous studies incorporating 
LOR often assume that learners will reach a plateau in five to ten years uniformly 
across different age cohorts. 

However, we also have evidence showing a relation between learners’ LOR and 
their L2 performance, and the relationship may last longer than 5-10 years after the 
learners arrive in the target language community (Stevens 2006). For example, as 
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with Larson-Hall (2005), Saito and Brajot (2013) examined Japanese learners’ word- 
initial /1/ production in English, but conducted detailed acoustic analyses while 
employing different task conditions. They found that LOR had significant effects in 
the primary acoustic cue (the third format, F3) in a spontaneous task condition and 
that “[t]he non-native, primary cue did not show a clear leveling-off effect..., even 
for individuals with greater than five years LOR” (13). 

Moreover, different age cohorts tend to receive different types of exposure to the 
target language even within the same length of time (i.e., age-cohort effects). Many 
of our life experiences, such as schooling, employment, and marriage, are age- 
related, and people in the same age cohort tend to be similarly affected by these 
life experiences, which in turn influence their L2 exposure, motivation to acquire 
L2, and ultimate L2 attainment. Put differently, learners in different age cohorts 
tend to have different types of linguistic and motivational experiences in the target 
language community during the “same” time span. 

Indeed, a number of studies indicate that not only the quantity of input but also 
the quality of input plays an important role in one’s ultimate attainment of L2. In 
phonology, L2 learners’ degree of accent have been found to differ depending on 
the quality of input, such as the amount of L2 input received from native speakers 
vs. accented input from non-native speakers, as well as the amount of L1 use. For 
example, Flege and Liu (2001) reported that LOR turned out to be a significant factor 
among students who had substantial exposure to native speakers’ input, but not 
among non-students who had less exposure to input from native speakers. Flege, 
Frieda, and Nozawa (1997) showed an effect of amount of L1 (Italian) on the partic- 
ipants’ L2 (English) even among early starters (the average AO was 5.7). Based on 
self-reports, those who used L1 more than 30% of the time were judged to have 
stronger L2 accents than did those who used L1 less than 3% of the time. It seems 
that the quality of input as well as the amount of input needs to be considered care- 
fully in the study design. As mentioned before, earlier studies did not find LOR 
significant for L2 learners’ performance. One can argue that this is not because input 
is unimportant, but because LOR itself is “an unreliable predictor” (Moyer 2009: 162) 
that does not capture the quality of input accurately and sufficiently. Researchers, 
however, have not yet come up with a good method to capture the quality of input 
(Flege 2009; Moyer 2009). A combination of qualitative and quantitative approaches 
appears to be indispensable. 

In previous studies, age of testing (AOT) has received the least consideration 
among the three variables; however, we should not underestimate the potential 
impact of AOT on study results. A substantial amount of research shows devel- 
opmental changes in information processing speed, working memory, and other 
cognitive abilities. Such age-related cognitive changes in turn influence one’s L1 
and L2 acquisition at any given developmental stage and one’s performance at 
the time of testing (Birdsong 2006; Singleton and Mufioz 2011). Different cognitive 
abilities among L2 learners at the time of testing may influence their performance 
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differently depending on the linguistic domains being investigated and the tasks 
used to measure L2 proficiency. Researchers need to pay more careful attention 
to possible interaction effects between learners’ AOT and kinds of cognitive abilities 
required to achieve the linguistic tasks used in their studies. 


7.2 Problems with measurements 


The second methodological problem in previous studies is measurement. Various 
types of instruments and tasks have been employed, but information on the validity 
and reliability of these instruments is often missing in the study reports. If the 
instrument ends up having a ceiling effect, it may fail to capture differences that 
exist between native speakers and L2 learners as well as among L2 learners with 
different AOs. Grammaticality judgment tests are frequently used in studies on 
morphosyntax acquisition as a measurement of “grammatical intuition” (Bylund, 
et al. 2012: 224), but they may not necessarily capture L2 learners’ implicit knowl- 
edge regardless of their AO. Judgments by native speakers, such as determining the 
degree of foreign accent, are frequently used in language production data analyses, 
but the possibility of biases in their judgments due to their backgrounds has been 
raised as an issue (e.g., Long 2005). Moyer (2007) expresses her concern with respect 
to elicitation techniques used in production tasks. Direct imitation or simple repeti- 
tion tasks are frequently employed, but “imitation as a means to discover whether a 
learner can ‘sound native,’ only for a few seconds at a time, hardly provides insights 
into phonetic/phonemic accuracy under real-time processing conditions” (Moyer 
2007: 113). Though Moyer (2007: 113) recommends using spontaneous speech as “the 
most appropriate way to probe true ultimate attainment,” she also admits that it is 
more complicated to analyze such data because, as we have mentioned already, 
authentic tasks involve multifaceted linguistic knowledge of morphosyntax, semantics, 
lexicon, and pragmatics as well as phonology. 

The problem with the instruments comes down to the fact that there is no 
consensus as to what counts as native-speakers’ linguistic abilities and how best to 
capture such abilities. Depending on the researchers’ theoretical foundations (e.g., 
formal linguistics, psycholinguistics, social-contextual traditions, and so forth), 
the competencies that constitute proficiency are considered differently. Accordingly, 
domains of investigation and tasks employed to capture competencies will be different 
among researchers of different backgrounds. 


7.3 Problems with conceptualizing bi-/multilinguals’ proficiency 


The third methodological concern is whether it is valid to locate monolingual native 
speakers and L2 learners (namely, bilinguals and multilinguals) on the same spec- 
trum. It is a common practice to determine bilinguals’ proficiencies in relation to 
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monolingual native speakers’ proficiencies using the same instruments. However, 
the validity of this practice is questionable if monolinguals’ and bilinguals’ pro- 
ficiencies are qualitatively different. A number of bilingual researchers argue that 
bilinguals are not a juxtaposition of two monolinguals (e.g., Cook 1992; Grosjean 
1998; Herdina and Jessner 2000). Thus, it is inappropriate in the first place to apply 
monolingual norms to bilinguals and to compare bilinguals’ performance in L1 
and L2 to that of monolinguals of either language. The monolingual view of the 
bilinguals, namely, the view that bilinguals are two monolinguals coexisting in one 
individual, is criticized as monolingual bias (De Angelis 2007). If bilinguals’ profi- 
ciencies are qualitatively different, subtle “differences” found in previous studies 
(e.g., Abrahamsson and Hyltenstam 2009; Coppieters 1987; Ioup, Boustagui, Tigi, 
and Moselle 1994; Moyer 1999) between successful L2 learners and native speakers 
would not be too surprising. They may simply indicate the different nature of 
proficiencies between monolinguals and bilinguals. Singleton (2003) suggests that 
bilinguals’ performance should be compared with that of other bilinguals with 
different AOs, but not with that of monolingual “native speakers.” 


7.4 Problems with the selection of participants 


The fourth, but not the least, potential methodological problem is the selection of 
“L2 learners” and “native speakers.” In practice, the learners’ age of arrival to the 
target language community (AOA) is often operationalized as an indicator of age 
of onset (AO). However, AOA is not necessarily the same as AO, depending on 
the individual. As we have discussed already, because variables such as type of L2 
exposure, the role of instruction (both implicit and explicit), and the use of L1 both 
prior to and after arrival in the target language community may have significant 
impacts on L2 learners’ performance, more careful consideration of these variables 
seems to be necessary when comparing the learners’ performance according to their 
AOA. Singleton and Mufioz (2011: 413) suggest that researchers should use the “age 
of onset of significant exposure” as opposed to AOA when examining the age effect. 
The age of onset of significant exposure can be the time when L2 learners begin to 
receive intensive instruction by native speakers prior to arrival in the target com- 
munity, or it can be the time when substantial daily interaction with native speakers 
begins a couple of years after immigration (e.g., when entering school). Though this 
suggestion is certainly appealing, how to determine “significant exposure” may not 
always be straightforward. 

Some researchers also address their concern about potential bilingual bias in 
selecting L2 learners for studies (De Angelis 2007). The bilingual bias is an assump- 
tion that psycholinguistic representation and processing are fundamentally the same 
in bilinguals and multilinguals, but may be more complicated and contain more 
noise in multilinguals. This view is reflected in studies where “L2 learners” were 
chosen without carefully examining the learners’ possibility of having an additional 
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language or languages and controlling for the potential effects from the additional 
languages over their L1 and L2 learning. The same potential problem is applied to 
the selection of “native speakers”; they may have an additional language or lan- 
guages but may still be treated as monolingual speakers. We should take these 
criticisms more seriously, because there is growing evidence that a minimum expo- 
sure to an additional language or languages can influence one’s psycholinguistic 
representation and processing in L1 and L2 as well as social-affective profiles, which 
in turn also may influence performance in L1 and L2 (De Angelis 2007). 


8 Other age-related factors 


It should be apparent to the reader by now that an increasing number of voices 
are calling on researchers to pay more attention to a variety of age-related factors 
in discussion of the CPH, rather than simply focusing on neurological/ biological 
factors. Flege (2009: 184) suggests that AO is not a simple quantifiable measure but 
that it should be considered as a macrovariable that is composed of multiple age- 
related variables including: “(1) state of neurological development when L2 learning 
begins; (2) state of cognitive development when L2 learning begins; (3) state of 
development of L1 phonetic category representations when L2 learning begins; (4) 
L1 proficiency; (5) language dominance; (6) frequency of L2 (or L1) use; and (7) 
kind of L2 input”. Similarly, Moyer (2009) has articulated the complex nature of the 
cognitive, social-affective, and environmental factors underlying LOR. As we have 
seen above, AOT should also be considered a composite of multiple variables that 
interact with tasks and task performance among learners. 


8.1 Cognitive factors 


Cognitive developmental literature has shown that our speed of information process- 
ing increases non-linearly (exponentially); it initially shows a rapid increase until 
the mid-teens and then a slower and gradual decline during adulthood (Fry and 
Hale 2000). Working memory ability has a similar non-linear pattern. One’s memory 
span increases relatively rapidly during early childhood (somewhere around 6-10 
years old) and shows a slower increase until it reaches the adult level around the 
mid-teens. On average, the memory span of preschool children is only one-third 
that of young adults. And there may be not only quantitative but also qualitative 
changes in working memory at around 6 years old when children start entering 
primary school; younger children may use different mnemonic strategies than older 
children. It is important to note, however, that there are substantial individual differ- 
ences in working memory across age levels (Dempster 1981). Analogical abilities used 
to be considered a late development; however, it has been discovered that children 
as young as three years old appear to be able to demonstrate basic analogical rea- 
soning. Self-regulation and metacognition begin to develop at around five to seven 
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years old. However, the precise interrelationships among these cognitive abilities in 
relation to age are not yet clear (Fry and Hale 2000). Recently, in their investigation 
of morphosyntax attainment among relatively early learners (AO < 12), Bylund et al. 
(2012) found that learners’ high aptitude, but not age of onset or amount of L1 use, 
significantly predicted their ultimate attainment in L2. Certainly, there is a close 
relationship between cognition and language development, although “there may 
not be a simple cause and effect relationship” but “an intertwining and interdepen- 
dence of the two during development” (Singleton and Ryan 2004: 155). This com- 
plicated mechanism has yet to be well understood. 


8.2 Socio-affective factors 


Socio-affective factors such as motivation to acquire native-like fluency and a sense 
of affiliation with the L2 community (identity) are also important for one’s ultimate 
attainment in L2. A number of case studies of successful L2 learners highlight the 
importance of socio-affective factors in achieving high proficiency in L2 (e.g., 
Bongaerts 1999; Moyer 1999). Moyer (2004) reported that affective factors such as 
learners’ motivation to acquire high fluency in German (L2) and their self-satisfaction 
with their attainment accounted for as much as 76% of the variances in L2 attainment. 
In Toda (2006), among her 100 adult learners of Japanese in Japan with higher AOs 
(AO > 13), seven individuals who were judged as having near-native pronunciation 
all indicated having a strong motivation for sounding like a native speaker, and 
making a conscious and consistent effort to work on their pronunciation using 
various resources. Affective factors also relate to the amount of contact with native 
speakers and influence language dominance. Jia and Aaronson (2003) showed that 
early learners (AO < 9) display a preference for the target culture and were more 
willing to communicate with peers in their L2, which in turn resulted in a shift of 
language dominance from L1 to L2. On the contrary, older learners tended to main- 
tain L1 cultures and social networks. Learners’ choice of a target model also seems 
to affect their performance. Piller (2002) showed that there are individual differences 
among late learners in terms of their willingness to follow native speech as a target 
model. Some learners may see a benefit to having a foreign accent and choose a 
non-native or non-standard variety as their model. This decision was associated 
with variation of perceived native-likeness in their speech. 


8.3 Environmental factors 


The role of environmental factors cannot be underestimated. As we have seen 
already, quality of input needs to be more thoroughly investigated. The successful 
late learners in Bongaerts (1999) and Moyer (1999) were not only highly motivated 
but also received high-quality instruction in L2. Exceptionally successful late learners 
were also found to have spent a relatively short period of time abroad (Nikolov 
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2000). The relationship between input and language acquisition seems to be more 
complicated than one might assume, however. It is well documented that children 
receive linguistically modified input according to their age (known as child-directed 
speech). Adults also adjust the action (i.e., slower and over-action, known as 
motionese) that accompanies their speech to make their communicative intent more 
salient to children (Brand, Baldwain, and Ashburn 2002). Such adjustments are 
considered to help children acquire language. However, we also know that native 
speakers modify their speech to older L2 learners, adjusting their speech to the 
learners’ proficiency level (known as foreigner’s talk). Child-directed speech is not 
necessarily universally observed; in some communities, adults do not directly address 
children until they reach a certain level of competency (Ochs 1982; Schieffelin 1979). 
It has also been reported that older learners can more actively engage in conversa- 
tion and are better at generating input than younger learners (Mufioz 2002, 2009). 
Some suggest that young children benefit from implicit learning, which requires 
massive input (e.g., Bley-Vroman 1989). As we shall see below, in the context of 
foreign language learning, if young leaners do not have such massive input, they 
do not acquire high proficiency. On the contrary, if later learners have a chance to 
receive implicit-based instruction, they show a native-like brain activity pattern 
(Morgan-Short and Ullman 2012). The efficiency of such instruction to adults can be 
a matter of pedagogical debate, however. In addition to the input/instruction, other 
factors such as learners’ educational background, socio-economic status, and the 
typological distance between L1 and L2 also seem to influence their ultimate attain- 
ment of L2 (e.g., Birdsong and Molis 2001; Hakuta, Bialystok and Wiley 2003). 

In sum, the CHP debate seems to extend to various age-related factors other 
than neurological/biological factors. It has been suggested that research must 
consider these age-related confounding factors more thoroughly and systematically, 
although, in practice, separating them from the age factor is highly complicated 
methodologically (DeKeyser 2012). 


9 Multiple dynamic age effects (but not multiple 
critical periods) 


We have reviewed studies on the CPH and/or age effects on ultimate L2 attainment. 
We found that researchers disagree on whether a critical period exits. Researchers 
also disagree about the linguistic domains affected by the critical period and pro- 
pose different onset and offset times. Moreover, various factors have been claimed 
to be responsible for the critical period and/or the age effects on ultimate attainment 
in L2. There seem to be individual differences among learners as well. A number of 
very successful late starters have been reported, though it is still controversial 
whether these individuals indeed obtained native-level proficiency. 
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Based on these findings, I would argue that there seem to be multiple dynamic 
age effects (but not a designated critical period or multiple critical periods per se). 
Depending on the domains or particular tasks/instruments used in the study, as 
well as the analytical methods employed, some researchers find a discrepancy in 
performance at a certain AO, while others find a linear or non-linear decline in 
performance as AO increases. Individual differences were evident as well. Taking all 
of this together, it is hard to identify a designated critical period or multiple critical 
periods. Rather, multiple age effects are observed. Taking a dynamic approach to 
language (Larsen-Freeman and Cameron 2008), this can be interpreted as a result 
of dynamic and complicated interplays among various age-related factors (including 
both internal and external factors). 

Neurological studies tell us that brain development is not linear but is multi- 
faceted. The development of different neurological functions may have different types 
of maturational constraints. According to Uylings (2006), at different phases, a 
designated function must be established within a set-time frame. As a result, as 
described in (C) and (D) in Figure 2, different functions show different developmental 
patterns; they are differently constrained by age. Another type of learning, experience 
learning, involves “local dendritic and synaptic alternations,” and its plasticity is 
much less constrained by age (Uylings 2006: 73). Its plasticity may not be totally 
unchanged but a gradual decline in adulthood may be inhibited through certain 
strategies. In Figure 2, (E) represents such a case. 
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Figure 2: Different patterns of plasticity (Uylings 2006: 74) 
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We know that linguistic knowledge and processing are very complex cognitive 
and neurological phenomena where a number of neurological functions are involved 
in complicated and dynamic ways. Some language knowledge and processing may 
be relatively simpler than others. Depending on which neurological functions are 
involved and how multiple functions with different developmental patterns interact 
with one another, we may end up observing different attainments. More complicated 
linguistic activities may have weaker age effects because the large number of neuro- 
logical functions may compensate for one another’s maturational constraints and 
may help to retain certain abilities later in life, possibly by establishing specific 
strategies. Most importantly, at any given developmental phase, neurological func- 
tions dynamically interact with various age-related factors and constantly adapt 
themselves to new environments. This may explain why we see individual differences 
in the previous studies. 


10 Age effects in foreign language context 


Investigation of age effects in L2 in less-intensive learning contexts, most typically 
foreign language learning contexts, has gained substantial attention in recent years. 
Although this type of inquiry does not directly speak to the issue of the CHP, it may 
provide us with unique information regarding the role of input and other environ- 
mental factors in L2 development in relation to age. Given the fact that a growing 
number of countries and regions have begun implementing foreign language pro- 
grams with younger and younger children, inquiry into age effects in foreign language 
contexts also has potential practical consequences for policy making and curriculum 
development. 

Earlier studies examining the rate of L2 development between younger and older 
learners in a naturalistic context have reported that older learners have an initial 
advantage in the short run, but younger learners may catch up with the older learners 
relatively quickly and have a long-run advantage. According to Snow and Hoefnagel- 
Hohle (1978), a frequently cited study, younger starters can outperform older starters 
after one year. Although this is the case in a naturalistic setting, it has often been 
assumed that younger learners have a similar advantage in foreign language instruc- 
tional settings as well. 

However, recent studies, most of which come from Europe, indicate that this 
assumption is not necessarily warranted (Garcia Mayo and Garcia Lecumberri 2003; 
Mufioz 2014). For example, the Barcelona Age Factor (BAF) project, a longitudinal 
study conducted from 1995 to 2004, showed that young starters (AO = 8) only slowly 
caught up with older learners in some linguistic measures after receiving 726 hours 
of instruction over a period of eight years. The results also indicated that the learners’ 
morphosyntax performance was boosted at around the age of 12. On the other hand, 
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auditory abilities were not affected by the learners’ age but rather by the amount 
of exposure (Mufioz 2006, 2009). The initial advantage of older learners may be 
attributed to their advanced cognitive maturity, at least in the morphosyntax domain, 
while the phonology domain may be less constrained by cognitive maturity. The belief 
that younger learners have a better chance to acquire more native-like pronunciation 
is not necessary warranted either if they were exposed to L2 accented input from 
their teachers. Mufioz (2014) found that the extent to which learners received high- 
quality input was a stronger predictor of their oral performance than AO. 

Ojima et al. (2011), using both a behavioral measure (standardized proficiency 
test scores) and a neuroimaging measure (event-related brain potentials, or ERPs) 
among Japanese children learning English as their foreign language, found that later 
starters of English learning, rather than earlier starters, showed higher English 
scores and larger N400 amplitudes, after controlling for the hours of instruction 
received (see also Chapter 10 in this volume). Butler and Takeuchi (2008), in their 
large-scale study among English-learning children in Japan, discovered that both 
the total hours of instruction and the hours of instruction per week had negative 
correlations with the learners’ general English proficiency at the third- and fourth- 
grade levels, but positive correlations at the fifth- and sixth-grade levels. Based on 
this result, the Butler and Takeuchi (2008: 92) suggested that “the effect of the one- 
hour of English instruction typically seen in elementary schools in Japan may have a 
qualitatively different impact on students’ performance across grade levels.” 

Singleton (1989) estimated that young learners may need 18 years of instruction 
in a foreign language instructional setting to catch up with older learners. If this 
estimate is accurate, most early starters finish their foreign language programs 
before they can catch up with older starters. 

Mufioz (2009) also suggested that younger learners can get more benefit from 
implicit learning. But implicit learning requires a massive amount of exposure to 
the target language and most foreign language programs cannot provide learners 
with such substantial input. Even in an immersion context where learners can have 
substantially greater exposure to the target language than they would in regular 
foreign language programs, Harada (2006) found that English-speaking children 
(Grade 1 to 5) who had been enrolled in a Japanese total immersion program be- 
ginning in kindergarten did not show identical phonetic categories with those of 
monolingual Japanese-speaking children. The English-speakers’ pronunciation of 
single and geminate stop sounds in Japanese (e.g., /t/ vs. /tt/) was significantly 
different from native Japanese-speaking counterparts based both on an accent rating 
and acoustic analyses made of closure duration of singles and geminates despite the 
fact that some of the participants (Grade 5 students) had received approximately 
4,400 hours of instruction in Japanese. 

Though we still have limited information about the age effect in foreign language 
instructional contexts, it seems that we cannot simply assume that younger starters 
have an advantage over older learners without carefully examining the amount and 
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type of input that they receive. The relative distance between learners’ L1 and L2 may 
also have a stronger effect than the AO in foreign language contexts (Matsui 2000). 


11 Conclusion and future research 


As we have seen, the question of whether a critical period exists in L2 learning is 
far from settled. Researchers disagree about the definition of a critical period itself, 
the existence of a critical period or periods, the onset and offsets of any critical 
period, the domains affected by age effects, and the reasons for any critical periods. 
A number of methodological challenges have been addressed as well. One of the 
most common research methods has been to compare the performance of L2 learners 
with different AOs with that of “native speakers.” As exemplified by such studies, 
previous research tended to be trapped in a static notion of neurobiological pro- 
gramming and language ability. L2 learners’ language is constantly changing accord- 
ing to the environment, and so is that of native speakers. Since neurological functions 
develop with different maturational constraints and dynamically interact with various 
internal and external factors, it is not too surprising that researchers find different 
critical periods or different types of age affects across domains or across different 
sub-domains within a given domain. As biologists have recognized the importance 
of cultural transmission among animals, Dual Inheritance Theory has gained popu- 
larity. The theory predicts that “the mature phenotypes of many species are seen to 
depend on what they inherit from their forebears both biologically and culturally” 
(Tomasello 1999: 14) and considers human language development to be one of the 
best examples. In investigating the CPH and age effects, therefore, it is now time to 
pay more serious attention to such dynamic interactions between neurobiological 
and environmental factors, rather than to compare “cutouts” of performance in a 
decontextualized fashion. 

Perhaps “Is there a critical period in L2?” is not the question to investigate. 
Instead, we should ask, “How do various factors dynamically interact with age over 
time, and how can we best optimize learners’ abilities to acquire L2 at different 
ages?” Methodologically, these are not easy questions to tackle, and they require 
multiple research tools as well as strategies and wisdom from various disciplines. 

Finally, as I note in the introduction, the scarcity of information on age effects in 
Japanese language acquisition is undeniable. With the exception of the handful of 
studies (even including unpublished studies) that I cite in this chapter that examine 
the age factor systematically among learners of Japanese, most research on this 
topic has been conducted predominantly in European language learning contexts. 
Because Japanese is typologically very different from European languages, it is 
poised to make a unique contribution to the literature by enhancing our understand- 
ing on the complex nature of age effects in L2 acquisition. There is no question that 
more research in Japanese is called for. 
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Kazuko Nakajima 
4 Cross-lingual transfer from Li to L2 among 
school-age children 


1 Introduction 


Cross-lingual relationships in literacy development between the first language (L1) 
and the second language (L2) have recently become an area of renewed interest in 
applied linguistics as well as in the studies of bilingualism and bilingual education. 
Due to rapid globalization and transnational labor force movements, there is a 
dramatic increase of school-age children who go through basic education in their 
second (L2) or third language (L3), while their first language (L1) is required in 
the home to communicate with their parents. Japan is no exception. Tucker (1999) 
summarized the situation, pointing out that there are a greater number of bilingual 
or multilingual children than monolinguals in the world. These children grow up 
being exposed to dual or multiple languages. Their educators and parents require, 
quite crucially, knowledge of cross-lingual relationships in planning their upbring- 
ing and schooling. The pertinent questions are these: What do we know about 
cross-lingual relationships or cross-lingual transfer? In what ways can we identify 
such concepts empirically? What are the pedagogical implications of these concepts 
for the education of school-age children growing up in multilingual environments? 

In this chapter, I will first briefly touch upon two different perspectives in the 
study of the cross-lingual dimension or transfer in second language acquisition. 
Second, I will elaborate the linguistic interdependence principle in the light of 
bilingual education. Third, selected empirical studies will be introduced in detail, 
with special emphasis on the Japanese language. The rationale for choosing Japanese 
is that whereas cross-lingual relationships are best investigated for two dissimilar 
languages whose morpho-syntactical and orthographical structures are different 
from one another, such as Japanese and English or Japanese and Portuguese, such 
studies are still regrettably scarce in number. While transfer studies are targeted for 
both adults and young L2 learners, I will focus on only school children, ages 6-15. 
To conclude this chapter, the pedagogical implications of cross-lingual relationships 
in developing bilingual proficiencies, together with concrete instructional strategies 
to promote transfer, will be discussed in both minority and majority language 
situations. 
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2 Theoretical background 


2.1 Linguistic transfer or cognitive transfer? 


Currently, there are two distinct perspectives often found in transfer research: (1) 
linguistic transfer from L1 to L2, and (2) general cognitive transfer from previous 
learning experience, either from L1 to the subsequent language or from L2 to the 
previously learnt language or both. Those supporting the cross-linguistic transfer 
position are generally those in second language acquisition (SLA) studies who inves- 
tigate observable inter-lingual and intra-lingual relationships, such as interference, 
positive and negative transfer, sentence and language processing and strategies, and 
the conditions inhibiting or facilitating the transfer. While this SLA approach tends 
to focus on point-by-point linguistic transfer (e.g., transfer of L1 reading competence 
to L2 reading ability), the proponents of general cognitive transfer in bilingual develop- 
ment take a global and multidimensional approach. More specifically, in L2 reading 
studies, for example, the perspective of linguistic transfer is based on the conviction 
that L2 reading development involves language-specific processes, whereas the per- 
spective of general cognitive transfer is based on the presupposition that reading 
procedures rest upon component abilities, competencies and skills that are universal 
across languages. In such research, cross-linguistic variations in language process- 
ing are largely ignored, and little attention is given to the precise skill or ability to be 
transferred from one language to another. 

Although these two perspectives on cross-lingual transfer may seem to compete 
with one another and be mutually exclusive, they are, in fact, complementary, 
because reading involves both general cognitive skills (e.g., reasoning and inference) 
and language-processing skills. These two positions thus bear on different aspects of 
reading behaviors, each can contribute to our understanding of the ways in which 
previous reading experience influences subsequent development (Koda 1994). Like- 
wise, the proponents of global and cognitive transfer recognize the importance of 
both perspectives and admit the differing roles to be played by both linguistic and 
cognitive transfer in the actual analysis (Fitzgerald and Cummins 1999). In the 
following section, I will describe the developmental linguistic interdependence prin- 
ciple as an exemplary portion of a theory representing the cognitive and universal 
perspective of transfer studies, and set out a definition of academic language profi- 
ciency that school-age children need to develop in a school context. 


2.2 The linguistic interdependence principle 


The linguistic interdependence principle has been formally defined as follows: “To 
the extent that instruction in Lx is effective in promoting proficiency in Lx, transfer 
of this proficiency to Ly will occur provided there is adequate exposure to Ly (either 
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in school or environment) and adequate motivation to learn Ly.” (Cummins, 1981: 29) 

In concrete terms, what this principle means is that although the surface aspects 

(e.g., pronunciation, fluency, etc.) of different languages are clearly separate, there 

is an underlying cognitive/academic proficiency that is common across languages. 

This common underlying proficiency makes possible the transfer of cognitive/ 

academic or literacy-related proficiency from one language to another. Cummins 

(2005) further argued that the fact that L1 and L2 literacy-related abilities show 

significant correlations even across quite dissimilar languages such as Japanese 

and English can be explained by the linguistic interdependence principle. Drawing 
on an empirical study he jointly conducted (Cummins et al. 1984), he suggested that 
the common underlying proficiency should be conceived not just as linguistic profi- 
ciency but also as involving conceptual abilities. Among those languages derived 
from Indo-European languages, such as Spanish and English, transfer consists of 
both linguistic and conceptual elements, but in the case of dissimilar language 

(e.g., Japanese and English, Japanese and Portuguese), transfer will consist primarily 

of conceptual and cognitive elements (e.g., learning strategies) (p. 4). 

Five types of transfer are possible in the following order, provided that there is 

adequate motivation and adequate exposure to both languages (Cummins, 2005): 

1. Transfer of conceptual elements (e.g., understanding the concept of photo- 
synthesis); 

2. Transfer of metacognitive and metalinguistic strategies (e.g., strategies of visual- 
izing, use of graphic organizers, mnemonic devices, and vocabulary acquisition 
strategies); 

3. Transfer of pragmatic aspects of language use (willingness to take risks in com- 
munication through L2, ability to use paralinguistic features such as gestures to 
aid communication); 

4. Transfer of specific linguistic elements (knowledge of the meaning of photo in 
photosynthesis); 

5. Transfer of phonological awareness — the knowledge that words are composed 
of distinct sounds. 


These five items clearly indicate the wide spectrum of the definition of transfer. They 
are inclusive indeed, from general cognitive transfer (item 1), metacognitive and 
metalinguistic strategies (item 2), pragmatic aspects of language use (item 3) and 
phonological awareness (item 5), to the transfer of specific linguistic elements (item 4). 
Item 4 is considered to be the main theme of transfer studies from SLA perspectives. 

The dual iceberg metaphor, in Figure 1, illustrates the two-layered structure 
of language proficiency: There is the structure on the surface level, where L1 and L2 
linguistic elements are language-specific, and the deep structure where language 
elements are interdependent across languages. Cummins (2000) has called this 
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Figure 1; The Dual-Iceberg Representation of Bilingual Proficiency 


deep structure, common underlying proficiency', which he interprets as “concepts, 
skills and linguistic knowledge that make transfer possible” (p. 191) Experience with 
either language can promote development of the proficiency underlying both lan- 
guages, given adequate motivation and exposure to both languages either in school 
or in the wider environment. For school children growing up in multilingual con- 
texts, the common underlying proficiency especially refers to the cognitive/academic 
knowledge and abilities that underlie academic performance in both languages. 

In the late sixties, Cummins (1979b) proposed that there are two distinct aspects 
of language proficiency, which were then called CALP and BICS. ‘CALP’ stands for 
cognitive academic language proficiency and ‘BICS,’ basic interpersonal communi- 
cative skills. This distinction was later revised and defined with two axes, cognitively 
demanding versus cognitively undemanding; and context-reduced versus context- 
embedded. Thus, CALP was redefined as cognitively demanding and context-reduced, 
whereas BICS was made cognitively undemanding and context-embedded. These 
concepts were further revised into three: the first two are conversational fluency 
(CF) and academic language proficiency (ALP), the equivalent of BICS and CALP, 


1 Slightly different terms were used by different researchers to refer to Common Underlying Profi- 
ciency. Baker (2001) proposed a Common Operating System, and more recently, Genesee et al. 
(2006) use the metaphor of a Common Underlying Reservoir of Literacy Abilities (p. 83). Regardless 
of the terms used, the reality is that research has consistently shown strong relationships between 
academic development in L1 and L2. 
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and the third one is discrete language skills (DLS), which was newly added. CF is the 
dimension of language proficiency that represents the ability to carry on a conversa- 
tion in face-to-face situations. This fluency involves the use of high-frequency words 
and simple grammatical constructions. DLS reflect specific phonological, literacy, 
and grammatical knowledge. These discrete language skills acquired early in life 
include: (1) knowledge of the letters of the alphabet, (2) knowledge of the sounds 
represented by individual letters and combinations of letters, and (3) the ability to 
decode written words. Children can learn these specific language skills concurrently 
with their development of basic vocabulary and conversational fluency. ALP, on the 
other hand, means the dimension of proficiency that includes knowledge of less-fre- 
quent vocabulary as well as the ability to interpret and produce increasingly complex 
written language. As students progress through the grades in school, they encounter 
far more low-frequency words, complex syntax and abstract expressions. 

If we tentatively interpret these three distinguished dimensions of language 
proficiency in terms of transfer studies, we speculate that CF and ALP are inter- 
dependent, but DLS are either interdependent or language-specific according to 
the similarity and dissimilarity of the two languages. In the case of two similar lan- 
guages, DLS would be interdependent, but between two dissimilar languages (e.g., 
English and Japanese or Portuguese and Japanese), DLS is proposed to be language- 
specific. 


3 Review of transfer studies 


The first extensive review of transfer studies from international perspectives was 
conducted by Cummins (1991). He reviewed a wide range of studies on cross-lingual 
relationships under five categories: (1) Finnish minority students in Sweden, (2) 
Hispanic-background students in the United States, (3) Asian students in Canada 
and the United States, (4) additional studies of bilingual students including French 
immersion programs in Canada and other languages, such as Hebrew, Chinese, 
Malay, Tamil, Turkish, and Portuguese, and (5) studies of adult second-language 
learners. 

Together with the studies reviewed in Cummins (2000), the cumulative number 
of the empirical studies that he reviewed in published papers is close to 150; the 
studies extend over the past three decades. The target languages investigated in 
these studies are more than twenty, and the dimension of linguistic proficiency covers 
aspects such as reading, writing, vocabulary, grammar, conversational skills, narra- 
tives, discourse strategies, general academic skills, and memory span. The directions 
of transfer were from L1 to L2, or L2 to L1, and L1 to L3, and L2 to L3. He concluded 
with caution that the data showed consistent moderate relationships between de- 
contextualized aspects of L1 and L2 proficiency in studies carried out in a wide 
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variety of sociolinguistic situations and involving subjects ranging in age from early 
childhood to adult, while relationships tend to be somewhat smaller, albeit still 
statistically significant, in the case of languages that differ markedly in writing 
systems. 

A more recent review of cross-lingual relationships with school-age children in 
minority language situations was conducted by a panel of the Center for Research 
on Education, Diversity & Excellence (CREDE) under the sponsorship of the U.S. 
government. It is a synthesis of the studies of the past two decades done in the 
United States in order to improve the education of minority immigrant children or 
ELL (English language learners) from kindergarten through grade 12, whose ability 
to reach their potential is challenged by language or cultural barriers, race, geo- 
graphic location, or poverty. The team investigated a total of 200 peer-reviewed 
articles and reported on student’s progress in three sections, dealing respectively 
with oral language development, literacy development, and academic achievement. 
The literacy section, which is most pertinent to this paper, comprises a review of 49 
studies that cover various aspects of L1 and L2 relationships. The subcategories 
of these studies are: (a) L1 or L2 oral proficiency and L2 literacy, (b) phonological 
awareness, (c) orthographic knowledge, (d) cognate vocabulary, (e) effects of L1 
literacy on L2 literacy development, and (f) L1 and L2 learning strategies. In their 
summary, Genesee et al. (2006), in support of the common underlying proficiency, 
stated, “Research on this [L1 and L2 literacy] relationship finds that L1 literacy 
supports L2 literacy development. ELLs with initial L1 literacy experiences, such as 
emergent and family literacy, as well as those with well-developed L1 literacy expe- 
riences, progress more quickly and successfully in L2 literacy development.” (p. 83) 
As a word of caution, however, they also emphasized that much more research is 
needed to explore cross-language relationships in languages that are not alphabetic 
and that are otherwise typologically different from English. 

Nakajima (2001b) selected 14 transfer studies with Japanese as one of the lan- 
guages, among approximately 100 studies over the past thirty years, which investi- 
gated the cross-lingual relationships between typologically dissimilar languages. 
These studies met the following criteria: (a) used school-age children as subjects, 
(b) based on measurement of language skills rather than self-evaluation, (c) con- 
ducted later than Peel and Lambert (1962) due to improved research methods, (d) 
published in reviewed journals or presented at academic conferences. They included 
the studies on cross-lingual relationship in oral proficiency (e.g., Cummins et al. 
1984; Cummins and Nakajima 1985; Nakajima 2001a), vocabulary (e.g., Kataoka et al., 
2005; Minami 2003), reading (e.g., Bussinguer and Tanaka 2010; Cummins et al., 1984), 
and writing (e.g., Cummins and Nakajima 1987; Ikuta 2002; Nakajima et al., 2012). 
The participants of these studies can be categorized into three groups: (i) heritage 
language learners born and growing up in the United States or Canada, (ii) the 
children of Japanese nationals who reside abroad only temporarily for fathers’ job- 
related reasons, and (iii) Japanese language learners, JLL, the children of foreign 
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workers enrolled in Japanese public schools. In later sections, four major studies, 
two from groups (i) and/or (ii), and two from group (iii) above, will be chosen for 
detailed exposition. 

One significant development worth mentioning here is the studies on cross- 
MODAL interdependence between sign language and the written form of societal 
language. Cummins (2011) conducted an extensive review on the empirical studies 
of the past twenty years, covering various skill areas, such as reading, writing, 
vocabulary, narratives, and grammatical accuracy. For example, Prinz and Strong 
(1998), who studied the cross-lingual relationship between American Sign Language 
(ASL), and English academic proficiency, found that ASL skill is significantly corre- 
lated with English literacy, and the children of deaf mothers outperformed children 
with hearing mothers in both ASL and English reading and writing. Further, the 
investigators reported evidence that the differences in English literacy between 
children of deaf mothers and children of hearing mothers could be attributed to the 
differences in ASL proficiency between these two groups. When ASL level was held 
constant, differences in English literacy performance disappeared for the high and 
medium ASL groups, while differences remained the same among the low ASL 
group. Prinz and Strong (1998) concluded that the finding suggested that ASL skills 
might explain the different academic performance between the two groups - a 
notion that was consistent with Cummins’ theory of cognitive and linguistic inter- 
dependence. (p. 53) 

Linguistic interdependence between sign language and written language is also 
reported in a study that involved 15 deaf students aged 13-17 by Menéndez (2010) in 
Catalonia, Spain. Students were attending a bilingual school in which Catalan Sign 
Language was used to support the acquisition of written skills in Catalan, Spanish 
and English. Menéndez (2010), whose analysis provided evidence of extensive posi- 
tive transfer across languages, presented his conclusions: “Empirical data provided 
in this study show evidence of linguistic transfer from SL to written English at the 
lexical, morphological and syntactic levels. Other data presented in the literature 
review show linguistic transfer at a pragmatic level (story grammar, narrative and 
cohesion).” (p. 218) 

After reviewing these ASL studies, Cummins (2011) concludes that the research 
evidence shows consistent significant relationships between students’ proficiency in 
ASL and their development of English reading and writing skills. Thus, the inter- 
dependence hypothesis appears to apply equally to the relationship between ASL 
and English as it does to the relationship between spoken languages. 

In the following sections, four studies on cross-lingual transfer between two dis- 
similar spoken languages are discussed in detail. The languages involved in Studies 
I and IV are English and Japanese, while those in Studies II and III are Portuguese 
and Japanese. 
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4 Study I: Cross-lingual interdependence between 
Japanese and English in reading, vocabulary, 
and conversational skills 


This study was conducted first in 1980-81 (Cummins et al. 1984), and two years later, 
a small-scale follow-up study was performed with 17 of the Japanese-speaking 
children to see the change of proficiencies shown by these students. This follow-up 
was intended to address the problems inherent in the cross-sectional approach of 
the first study. Subsequently, the study continued addressing the bilingual writing 
skills of the Japanese children in the same school (Cummins and Nakajima 1987). 
In the present review, only the results of the first study will be discussed in detail. 
The study as a whole has a historical value because, in it, Cummins tested his own 
theory with non-European languages, Japanese/English and Vietnamese/English, 
which have little in common at a surface level. The objectives of this study were 
multiple: the reexamination of the notion of “common underlying proficiency”, the 
two dimensions of language proficiency, BICS or context-embedded and CALP or 
context-reduced, the role of first language in the acquisition of the second language; 
and comparison between two age groups in the rate of L2 acquisition and L1 attrition. 
Positive results emerged from this study, supporting Cummins’ theory: Japanese read- 
ing comprehension and vocabulary were positively correlated with English reading 
comprehension and vocabulary, despite the fact that these two languages are typo- 
logically dissimilar. 


4.1 Background, data collection and analysis 


The data were collected from 91 children of group (ii) (see Section 3) or hoshako 
children in Toronto, Canada, in two age groups: (a) grades 2-3 and (b) grades 5-6. 
The children’s length of residence (LOR) in English-speaking countries was from six 
months to seven years. Hoshiko is a weekend program supported by the Ministry of 
Education and Science and Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan. One of the objectives 
of hoshiko is to prepare the students to make the transition to reintegrate into 
Japanese schooling and society. Thus, parents and the children have strong motiva- 
tion and incentive to maintain an age-appropriate level of Japanese language profi- 
ciency and academic skills because most of the families intend to go back to Japan 
when their father’s overseas posting is over. The program started in the 1950s as 
Japanese business became globally active; now there are approximately 65,000 
hoshtk6 students around the world (www.mext.go.jp). Compared with a typical 
immigrant group, Japanese families have good economic circumstances, English-as- 
a-second language support is provided in most public schools in Toronto, and the 
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development of Japanese academic skills is promoted by the hoshtk6 program. In 
other words, in the 1980s and 1990s, although Japanese children were categorized 
as “immigrant children” or “minority language children”, in reality hoshako children 
were in an optimal situation in terms of bilingual and biliterate development. Need- 
less to say, it presents us a unique opportunity to look into how two language profi- 
ciencies, both in BICS and CALP, evolve and to learn about the cross-lingual and 
cross-dimensional relationships without the students being affected by the societal, 
hindering factors that minority language children usually suffer. 

The academic contents of hoshiko vary from school to school, depending on 
the size of the enrolment and the local administrative body. In the case of Toronto 
Hoshtk6, which opens only on Saturdays from 9:00 a.m. to 2:35 p.m., five academic 
subjects are taught according to the national curriculum in Japan: language arts, 
mathematics, science, social studies, and life studies (grades one and two only). A 
principal and vice-principal are regularly dispatched from Japan for three years 
each, if the enrolment is close to 500. Based on my professional experiences of visit- 
ing various hoshtko schools for teacher-training, I can say that Toronto Hoshaik6o 
has one of the most vigorous academic program of the weekend “heritage language” 
or L1 maintenance programs. 

The two age groups were given a group test for Japanese measures and English 
measures. For the Japanese measures, grade 2 and grade 5 versions of standardized 
reading comprehension tests were used, whereas, for English measures, a variety of 
tests were used including Gates-MacGinitie Grade 2 Vocabulary and Reading Test, a 
written Prepositional Usage Test (Wright and Ramsey 1970) and the Antonyms and 
Sentence Repetition subtests of the Language Assessment Umpire (Cohen 1980). In 
addition to these language data, we have collected a parental questionnaire of 30 
items which consists of two broad categories: background items such as biological 
age, age of arrival (AOA), gender, personality, and exposure/behavior items such as 
length of residence (LOR), home language use, hours of study for Japanese or 
English. 

Scores of reading and vocabulary tests and the oral interview scores were put 
together for factor analysis. Three factors emerged in English and in Japanese. These 
factors were used for correlational analysis to see how English and Japanese scores 
are related. Subsequently multiple regression analysis was also conducted with 
these factors as dependent variables. 


4.2 Findings 
4.2.1 Cross-lingual dimension of L1 and L2 academic language proficiency 


In order to test the interdependence hypothesis, partial correlations controlling for 
LOR were computed between Japanese academic language proficiency (ALP) and age 
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on arrival (AOA) on the one hand, and the English academic language proficiency 
variables, on the other. Table 1 shows all the correlations between English cognitive/ 
academic measures and both Japanese academic language proficiency and AOA, 
which are significant (using one-tailed tests) in the predicted direction. Moderately 
strong relationships were observed between reading performance in Japanese and 
English, r = .52 (p < .01), despite the vast difference in their orthographical systems. 
Vocabulary also showed a positive correlation, r = .44 (p < .01). 


Table 1: Correlations between English ALP Measures and Both Japanese ALP and Age on Arrival 
Controlling for Length of Residence 


Japanese ALP Age on arrival 
Variable N=57 N=88 N=57 N=88 
1. Vocabulary .42** 44r* .22* .30** 
2. Reading .46** 52** .29* .38** 
3. Prepositions .22* .23* .25* .30** 
4. Antonyms .30** 37** 
5. Sentence repetition .31** 11 
6. English ALP .33** 33%* 


**p < 01 (one-tailed), *p < .05 (one-tailed), p > .05 (two-tailed). 


These correlations are clearly consistent with the interdependence principle, especially 
since variance due to age has been removed from Japanese academic language pro- 
ficiency to express scores in relation to grade norms. 

The second step for testing the interdependence theory was multiple regression 
analysis with English reading on LOR and cognitive/academic predictor variables 
including biological age and AOA. It can be seen in Table 2 that LOR accounted 
for 30% of the variance in English reading. Japanese academic language proficiency 
accounted for an additional 19% and, together with other age related-variables, 
brought the total explained variance to 53%. 


Table 2: Regression of English Reading on LOR and Cognitive/Academic Predictor Variables (N = 91) 


MultipleR Rsquare Rsquarechange SimpleR 


55 30 30 55 
Japanese Academic Language Proficiency .70 49 .19 .23 
AOA (older group) 73 53 .04 -.03 
Age 73 53 -01 .40 


The third step taken was the analysis of age-group comparisons with the 
assumption that, when LOR was controlled, older children would perform better on 
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English cognitive academic measures. The t-test results show significant differences 
in favor of the older group on English vocabulary, English reading, and antonyms. In 
four out of five (80%) English context-reduced tasks, significant (p < .05) differences 
were observed in favor of older students; on the Japanese variables, the older 
students performed better on all except for pronunciation and use of English (i.e., 
code-mixing at vocabulary and phrase levels). 


4.2.2 Cross-lingual dimension of L1 and L2 communicative proficiency 


Pearson and partial correlations between English and Japanese factor scores revealed 
the strong correlation, r = 0.51 (p < .001), between English conversational style and 
general Japanese competency. These factors are loaded on conversational richness, 
picture sequence richness and ease in speaking both languages. The present correla- 
tions appear to indicate that interactional style is interdependent across languages. 
In other words, a child who tends to volunteer information and provide detailed 
elaborate responses to questions in Japanese will tend to manifest the same types 
of interactional behavior in English. The findings of the regression analyses further 
suggest that L2 interactional style is affected by personal attributes (i.e., personality) 
that individuals bring to the task of acquiring L2. Personality and L2 interactional 
style appear to play a major role in determining the ways in which learners tend to 
interact in L2. In contrast, LOR or the amount of exposure to L2 appears to be a 
much more important factor in the acquisition of L2 syntax. Thus, it may be pro- 
posed that L1 and L2 interactional style are interdependent as a result of the fact 
that both are, to a significant extent, manifestations of personality attributes of the 
individual. Similarly, L1 and L2 cognitive/academic proficiency are interdependent, 
it is hypothesized, as a result of the fact that both are, to a significant extent, mani- 
festations of the same underlying cognitive proficiency. Synthesizing all these analyses, 
Cummins et al. (1984:74) concluded that the results were consistent with the inter- 
dependence principle, namely, that development of L2 cognitive/academic (context- 
reduced) proficiency is partially a function of level of L1 cognitive/academic profi- 
ciency at the time intensive exposure to L2 begins. He continued his comment on 
the generalizability of transfer, saying that despite the vast difference in subjects 
(Japanese upper-class versus Finnish working-class) and contexts, this pattern of 
results is precisely the same as that reported by Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukomaa 
(1976), namely level of L1 proficiency on arrival is important both for acquisition of 
L2 academic proficiency and for continued development of L1 academic proficiency. 
In the following section, cross-lingual dimension of oral proficiency are further 
examined with Portuguese-speaking children enrolled in public schools in Japan. 
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5 Study Il: Cross-lingual dimension of Portuguese 
and Japanese oral proficiency 


Nakajima (2001a) investigated the cross-lingual relationship of oral proficiency between 
Portuguese (L1) and Japanese (L2) among Portuguese-speaking children of foreign 
workers, grade 1 to 9, enrolled in public schools in Japan, group (iii) children in 
Section 3. The data were collected during 1998-1999 as part of a large-scale study 
of the National Japanese Language Institute (renamed the National Institute for 
Japanese Language and Linguistics, NINJAL, in 2008), which was the first com- 
prehensive investigation of the bilingual development of oral, listening and reading 
skills among the JLL (Japanese language learners) children from Brazil, Peru, China, 
and Vietnam. 

The total number of children involved was 1,672 from eight prefectures, but the 
oral interview was given only to 240 students. Their average length of residence, 
LOR, was 3 years and 4 months, and the average age of arrival, AOA, was 6 years 
and 2 months. Among 240 children, 51.5% were enrolled in various forms of 
Japanese as a second language (JSL) program, but the rest were left in a submersion 
situation with no adequate JSL assistance. With regard to L1 maintenance, there was, 
at the time, no formal heritage language program instituted in Japan: only a few had 
private lessons after school or in the home (e.g., 2-3 hours a month). 


5.1 Data collection and analysis 


The test instrument used for this study was the Oral Proficiency Assessment for 
Bilingual Children (OBC), which was originally developed for heritage language 
learners by the Canadian Association for Japanese Language Education in Canada 
(CAJLE 2000). OBC consists of two sets of tasks: communicative and academic/ 
cognitive. The communicative task set consists of role plays to see if the child is 
able to initiate and lead conversations in situations such as taking a phone message 
or inquiring about the opening time and admission fee of a community swimming 
pool. The academic task set consists of tasks that require the child to manipulate 
the discourse level in speaking, e.g., to tell a folktale or the child’s experience of an 
earthquake, to explain global warming in simple terms, or to describe the digestive 
mechanism of the human body. Picture cards are consistently used as prompts. A 
parental questionnaire of 31 items were administered to collect varied information 
on the oral and literacy environment in the home, and parental attitudes toward 
the child’s acquisition of Japanese and the maintenance of their L1. These variables 
were used in multiple regression analyses as predictors of Japanese and Portuguese 
oral proficiencies. 
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5.2 Findings 
5.2.1 Cross-lingual dimension of L1 and L2 oral proficiency 


Despite the linguistic dissimilarity of Japanese and Portuguese, a moderate but 
statistically significant correlation was observed between the two languages when 
LOR and AOA were controlled. Academic task scores were related across languages 
for eight of twelve measures (e.g., richness of content, coherence, vocabulary) with r 
ranging from .146 to .261 (p < .005). Correlations for communicative task scores were 
also significant across languages in four of twelve measures (e.g., fluency, speech 
style, attitude) r ranging from 0.133 to 0.258 (p = .002). Similar relationships were 
observed between Portuguese communicative scores and Japanese academic scores, 
r = .261 (p < .005), the most robust relationship. All these results indicate that 
Portuguese and Japanese oral proficiencies, although these two languages are vastly 
dissimilar, interact, in a statistical sense, with each other across the two languages, 
not only within each language, but also between the two different dimensions, com- 
municative and academic. In other words, a child who tends to volunteer informa- 
tion and provide detailed elaborate responses to questions in Portuguese will tend 
to manifest the same types of linguistic behavior in Japanese, though the nature of 
the causal linkage, and its direction(s), is not determinable on the present evidence. 
The fact that Portuguese academic scores were not correlated with Japanese academic 
scores can be explained by the fact that academic aspects of Portuguese were not 
maintained at an adequate level in the home or outside. 


5.2.2 Predictors of L2 oral proficiency 


Stepwise regression analysis was performed with various test scores as dependent 
variables. The results revealed both cross-lingual and cross-dimensional relation- 
ships. Approximately 47% of Japanese communicative task scores were accounted 
for by Portuguese communicative and academic scores, together with two other 
variables, the level of L2 desired by the parents and the child’s use of home language. 
Likewise, approximately 61% of Japanese academic task scores was accounted for 
by Portuguese quality measures, together with four other variables: the parents’ 
level of Japanese proficiency, the level of L2 desired by the parents, the child’s expo- 
sure to L2 books, and the child’s exposure to L2 TV programs. Similarly, in the 
regression of L2 Stage, L1 academic level and reading L1 books were two of six 
variables that accounted for 68% of their scores. It is an intriguing finding that read- 
ing L1 books, not L2 books, is positively related to L2 oral proficiency acquisition. 
This finding indicates that in second language acquisition, both communicative 
and academic dimensions of the child’s first language, oral or written, have rele- 
vance in the development of L2 oral proficiency. 
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Besides language-related variables, two major types of predictors have come 
through in regression. The first is individual attributes, both the child and parental 
attributes. Among the child’s attributes, the child’s age appeared as the strongest 
predictor for all L2 measures, while the child’s gender was related only to L1 aca- 
demic measures. Being a girl appears to be an advantage in L1 quality maintenance. 
Among the parental attributes, parents’ expectation of the child’s L2 attainment 
turned out to be the strongest predictor; it came through with all L2 measures, both 
communicative and academic scores, while parents’ L2 proficiency was related only 
to L2 academic scores. 

With regard to input and output variables of the child’s exposure to language, 
we found that input variables related to the academic dimension, whereas output 
variables related to the communicative dimension. Regarding input variables, the 
quality of a child’s L2 was predicted through the child’s reading books and watching 
TV. Regarding output variables, the child’s choice to speak L2 with parents related 
negatively to all L1 measures, and related positively only to L2 communicative skills. 
These relations suggest that a child’s use of L2 in the home will hinder overall 
L1 oral proficiency and will not help the child’s academic proficiency in L2 either. 
Conversely, if a child uses L1 in the home, this might help tremendously in overall 
maintenance of the child’s Li, without impeding the child’s development of L2 
academic oral proficiency. 

These results indicate that the two oral proficiencies are interdependent across 
languages and also between the two dimensions. On the basis of this evidence, we 
may hypothesize that L1 and L2 communicative oral proficiencies are interdepen- 
dent, with the child’s interpersonal skills as a medium, while L1 and L2 academic 
oral proficiencies are interdependent, with discourse quality as a medium. These 
dynamic interactions, however, should be further investigated developmentally and 
also in connection with other contributing factors (e.g., school-related factors), 
which were not adequately included in this investigation. Nonetheless, all evidence 
points to the conclusion that promoting L1, especially L1 academic oral proficiency, 
through mechanisms that remain to be further investigated, would help promote 
both L2 acquisition and L1 maintenance. 


6 Study Ill: Cross-lingual dimension of Portuguese 
and Japanese writing skills 


Ikuta (2002) investigated cross-lingual transfer between Portuguese (L1) writing 
expertise and the development of Japanese (L2) writing skills among sixty-four 
Brazilian students ages 12-15 in the central part of Japan. Like the students in Study 
II, they were brought to Japan with their parents, who came not as immigrants but 
as temporary workers. Although there is no official immigration policy in Japan, 
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temporary workers were accepted from South American countries such as Brazil and 
Peru, if they could prove that they are descendants of Japanese emigrants. They all 
attended local public schools with some support of JSL, but the content of the sup- 
port varied from school to school. Unfortunately, no assistance was given to the 
maintenance or the development of their first language, except for occasional help 
by visiting Portuguese-speaking support staff; such visits were quite sporadic, at 
most a few times a month. There were 16 high schools that participated in this study. 

Specifically, Ikuta asked the following three questions: (1) How long does it take 
Portuguese students to acquire age appropriate L2 writing skills?, (2) To what extent 
do LOR and AOA affect L2 acquisition and L1 maintenance? and (3) What is the 
cross-lingual relationship between L1 and L2 writing? For comparison, 33 Japanese 
students, born and raised in the same area, and 10 Brazilian students in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, were involved as experimental groups. 


6.1 Date collection and analysis 


The data were collected in 1999-2000. The participants were asked to write bilingual 
compositions in the school with the same prompt: “Which do you prefer, country life 
or city life? Why? Explain the reasons in detail.” The choice of the language and its 
order were left to the student. The time allotted for both Portuguese and Japanese 
compositions varies from student to student from 10 to 50 minutes. The collected 
data were analyzed according to five categories: (1) fluency, (2) vocabulary variety, 
(3) sentence depth (the use of subordinate clauses), (4) number of errors, (5) organi- 
zation and content. Categories (1), (2), (3), and (4) are considered as part of general 
language knowledge or discrete language skills (DLS) in Cummins’s terms, while the 
categories in (5), measuring writing expertise, are clearly part of academic language 
proficiency (ALP). Ikuta (2002) hypothesized that the categories in (5) would be inter- 
dependent across languages, while categories (1) to (4) would be language specific. 


6.2 Findings 
6.2.1 Cross-lingual dimension of L1 and L2 writing 


As illustrated in Table 3, three categories, Fluency, Vocabulary Variety, and Organiza- 
tion and Content, were significantly correlated between Portuguese and Japanese 
when the scores were controlled for LOR or AOA. Among those three, the strongest 
correlation was observed, as predicted, in Organization and Content, the range was 
from r = .62 to .67 (p < .01). On the other hand, the categories that did not show 
significant correlations were Sentence Depth and Number of Errors. In other words, 
those who write with a variety of vocabulary in Portuguese tend to do the same 
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in Japanese, and those who write a composition with clarity of organization and 
rich content in Portuguese tend to produce a composition with similar qualities in 
Japanese as well. On the basis of these observations, Ikuta concluded, in support 
of the linguistic interdependence principle, that writing expertise consists of two 
aspects: those that are interdependent across Portuguese and Japanese, and those 
that are language-specific or independent from one another. Fluency, Vocabulary 
Variety, and Organization and Content are interdependent across languages, i.e., 
the manifestation of common underlying proficiency, while sentence depth and 
number of errors are language-specific, i.e., part of surface structure. 


Table 3: Pearson and Partial Correlations between Portuguese and Japanese writing measures 
(N = 55) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 6) 
Fluency Vocabulary Sentence Number Organization 
Variety Depth of Errors & Content 
Pearson’s r 10 .00 -.06 -.23 31 
Partial correlations 
LOR controlled 56** .21* -.08 -.15 .67** 
AOA controlled .35** .25* -.02 11 .62** 


*ko < 01 (two-tailed), *p < .05 (two-tailed). 


6.2.2 The effect of LOR and AOA on the development of L2 writing and the 
maintenance of L1 writing 


Using five categories, Ikuta traced the process of acquiring age appropriate Japanese 
writing skills by Portuguese students, in comparison with Japanese peers in the 
experimental group. She found that in the three categories of Fluency, Sentence 
Depth, and Organization and Content, the students first approached the native level 
with statistical significance within three to four years of LOR. The next category in 
which the students reached native level was Vocabulary Variety, which took four to 
six years, and then Orthographical Errors, which took about six to ten years. Other 
Errors, grammatical or lexical, seemed to require much longer. Ikuta also noted 
that, after six years or so, Portuguese students tend to surpass Japanese peers in 
Organization and Content and Fluency, although there were individual differences. 
In contrast, AOA had dominant influence over L1 maintenance. Older arrivals tended 
to demonstrate faster development in Organization and Content, Accuracy, and 
Fluency, while younger arrivals appeared to be disadvantaged in the areas of 
Vocabulary Variety and number of Grammatical Errors. Interestingly, Sentence Depth, 
i.e., the average length of sentence or use of subordinate clauses, seemed not to 
be affected by AOA. Ikuta (2002) speculated that in the case of the children who 
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experience transnational change from an L1 to an L2 environment, L1 grammatical 
knowledge once acquired tends to be maintained even in an L2 environment, 
while vocabulary knowledge tends to be lost quickly, because it is more context- 
embedded. 


7 Study IV: Cross-lingual dimension of Japanese and 
English writing and Kanji-using skills 


In this section, the cross-lingual relationship in writing among two dissimilar lan- 
guages is further investigated with Japanese-speaking children in Toronto Hoshtko, 
where L1 maintenance is vigorously promoted. Nakajima et al. (2012) have been 
investigating cross-lingual relationships between Japanese (L1) and English (L2) 
writing ability, with a focus on the use of kanji (logographic) characters in writing. 
This on-going study is being conducted with 336 Japanese speaking children grades 
1-9 in Toronto Hoshako who are going through various developmental stages of 
writing from burgeoning to independent in both languages in Canada. Since English 
and Japanese differ distinctly in various aspects, from phonological, morpho-syntactic 
to orthographical structure, the study, based on its design, may shed light on the 
intra- and inter-lingual relationships between the two languages, alphabetic and 
non-alphabetic. The orthographic structure of Japanese can be described as a com- 
bination of syllabic hiragana and katakana and logographic kanji characters. 
Traditionally, school children in Japan are expected to acquire hiragana and katakana 
syllabic symbols that consist of 48 symbols each, during grade one, whereas the 
acquisition of approximately 2,000 basic kanji characters requires nine years from 
grade 1 to grade 9. Following the national curriculum, school children in Japan are 
expected to learn a prescribed number of specific, new kanji characters in each 
grade, 80 in grade 1, 160 in grade 2, 200 in grade 3, 200 in grade 4, 185 in grade 5, 
181 in grade 6 and 939 in grade 7 to 9. Any formal writing without using kanji 
characters, that is, writing with only hiragana and katakana scripts, is considered 
inadequate, immature and unsophisticated. 

Koda and Zehler (2008) have pointed out that, from a psycholinguistic perspec- 
tive, writing is an act of mapping spoken language on to graphic symbols. Since 
writing is embedded both in a spoken language and the related writing system, its 
acquisition entails establishing a linkage between the two. The process of making 
such a linkage differs depending on (1) the type of orthographical structure of the 
language involved, (2) the similarity or dissimilarity or distance between two ortho- 
graphical systems, and (3) the maturity of the school-age learner in the development 
of meta-linguistic awareness. More specifically, various aspects of metalinguistic 
awareness are involved in writing, such as grapho-phonological awareness (recogniz- 
ing the relationship between graphic symbols and speech sounds), and grapho- 
morphological awareness (recognizing the relationship between graphic symbols and 
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morphological elements of spoken words). Since the acquisition of kanji characters 
requires specific grapho-morphological as well as grapho-phonological awareness 
distinctly different from English or hiragana/katakana syllabic symbols in Japanese, 
we are particularly interested in learning how kanji-using skills develop over time in 
the light of overall development of bilingual writing skills. This issue of development 
is particularly important because the subjects of this study are the children growing 
up in an alphabet-rich but kanji-free (or kanji-less) environment. Compared with 
those who grow up in a kanji-rich environment in Japan, it is a daunting task, and 
a challenge indeed, to acquire age-appropriate kanji-using skill for the learners as 
well as for the school, the teachers and the parents. Thus, the central questions of 
this study are these: (1) What aspects of the writing skills of Japanese and English 
bilingual school children are interdependent? (2) How do such L1 and L2 relation- 
ships differ depending on the child’s age and bilingual type? and (3) How do such 
cross-lingual and language-specific aspects interact with kanji writing ability? We 
are particularly interested in investigating the role that kanji-using skill plays in the 
cross-lingual dimension of bilingual writing development. 


7.1 Data collection and analysis 


All participants from grade 1 to 9 attend local Canadian schools on weekdays and 
hoshak6o on Saturdays. In Canadian schools, English is the language of instruction, 
but some are enrolled in French immersion program where both French and English 
are used as instructional languages. Compared with the late 1990s when the first 
hoshiko study (Study I) was conducted, parental backgrounds and home language 
use have changed drastically. Now, thirty percent of the participants were born 
in Canada with no foreseeable plan of returning to Japan, while in Study I, almost 
all were born in Japan and stayed only temporarily in Canada. In other words, the 
participants of this study are a mixture of groups (i) heritage language learners 
whose families plan to stay and (ii) the children of temporary residents. As for 
international marriage, thirty percent of the fathers of hoshako children are non- 
Japanese of various ethnic backgrounds, although most mothers are Japanese. The 
number of families of international marriage differs depending on grade: 35% in 
grades 1-5, 21% in grades 6-7, and 10% in grades 8-9. Furthermore, I found it 
particularly commendable that the school now provides an excellent print envi- 
ronment and carries out rigorous literacy promoting programs. For example, the 
hoshtk6 now has a library containing more than 15,000 Japanese books, and 
school-wide voluntary reading is strongly encouraged through the library. In addi- 
tion, annual school events include an Essay Presentation Day, where all students 
read their essays to their peers and parents. Also, participation in the National 
Annual Essay Contest organized by the Overseas Education Promotion Agency in 
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Japan has been vigorously encouraged, with the result that Toronto Hoshtk6 was 
awarded a Best School Award for two consecutive years, 2009-2010 and 2010-2011. 
During the school hours, the participants were asked to write two compositions 
on the same topic first in Japanese, and then in English (or French) with one-week 
intervals. The entire session was supervised by a homeroom teacher. The prompt for 
all grades was “Introduce Canada to someone who has never been here. Try to write 
as much as you can. You may include things about your school or things you do 
on weekends and holidays.” The time allotted for the task was forty minutes, but 
students were told to use the first five minutes for pre-writing so that they could 
organize ideas before beginning to write. Additionally, parents were asked to fill 
in a questionnaire about the child’s educational background, home language envi- 
ronment such as the language(s) used in father-child or mother-child interaction, 
frequency and type of reading and writing activities in each language in the home, 
and parental attitudes towards study at hoshako and at local Canadian schools. 
The data were analyzed first qualitatively using the four-scale rubrics that we? 
developed, and then quantitatively in both languages (Sano et al. 2014). There were 
seven qualitative variables: Clarity of Theme, Organization, Cohesion, Audience 
Awareness, Rhetoric, Originality & Reflection, and Balanced Argument. Quantitative 
variables were eight: Fluency, Vocabulary Variety, Sentence Depth, Sentence Width, 
Conventional Errors, Grammatical Errors, Lexical Errors and Use of kanji characters. 
Correlational analysis was first performed with qualitative and quantitative mea- 
sures. Then we conducted the same correlation analysis with different age groups 
and four bilingual types. Factor analysis was then performed with all the variables 
within and across language in order to examine how kanji-using skill relates to the 
internal construct of bilingual writing proficiency. Finally, we did stepwise regres- 
sion analysis on individual and environmental variables as dependent variables. 


7.2 Findings 


7.2.1 Cross-lingual dimension of Japanese and English writing ability and 
the age factor 


All the qualitative measures were significantly correlated across languages, while 
only three out of seven quantitative measures, Fluency, Vocabulary Variety, Sentence 
Depth were significant. Grammatical Errors, Lexical Errors and Sentence Width were 
language specific. Altogether, medium strength of correlation r = .47 to .57 (p < .001) 


2 The data was analyzed by a group of members, both researchers and practitioners, who were 
brought together specifically for this project. They are Yuko Ikuta of Chubu University, Aiko Sano 
of Hokkaido Bunkyo University, Tomoko Nakano of Brooklyn Japanese Language School and Misa 
Fukukawa of Barcelona Hoshuko in Italy. 
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was seen for Fluency, Organization, Originality/Reflection, Vocabulary Variety and 
Rhetoric. This indicates that those students who write fluently in Japanese with 
good organization, vocabulary and rhetoric tend to write English fluently with good 
organization, vocabulary and rhetoric. As observed in Studies I, II and III, LOR is a 
major factor for L2 development, while AOA is for L1 maintenance. Unexpectedly, 
however, instead of AOA, the child’s biological age is found to be the most influen- 
tial factor in both L1 maintenance and L2 development. This unusual phenomenon 
can be interpreted thus: Due to the strong L1 academic support by hoshika, all the 
students, irrespective of their AOA and LOR, are developing both English and Japanese 
writing expertise as they grow older and become mature cognitively and linguistically. 
Of course, if one takes a closer look at English writing skills, LOR is a major factor 
when it is short, but its effect disappears as the LOR goes beyond approximately 4 
years. 

How do such cross-lingual relationships differ depending on the child’s age? 
Among the five age groups, 6-7, 8-9, 10-11, 12-13 and 14-15, Organization and Clarity 
of Theme are the two variables that consistently yield mild but consistent correlations 
at the significant level (r = .34 to 0.58 p < .001), and we observed that the older the 
child is, the higher the rate of correlation. This observation suggests that the ability, 
across the two languages, to present a theme clearly and to organize a composition 
in a coherent way becomes increasingly interdependent as the child grows older. 
In contrast, Fluency, Vocabulary Variety, and to a lesser extent Originality/Reflection 
show an opposite direction of change with respect to age: moderate correlations 
were seen at the significant level (r = .30 to .59 p < .001) in decreasing order. Thus 
it would appear that younger emergent writers in primary school tend to write a 
longer composition with a variety of vocabulary in both languages, but as children 
grow older, these aspects become less interdependent. A similar ‘decreasing’ trend 
was also observed with Conventional Errors: the r values being, respectively, .52 
p < .001 (age 8-9), .40 p < .01 (age 10-11), and .28 p < .05 (12-13). The present result 
coincides with our observation that those who tend to make spelling errors in 
English have a tendency to make Conventional Errors in Japanese; this pattern sug- 
gests that bilingual children may share a mental attitude or strategy towards the 
conventional rules of the two languages. 


7.2.2 Cross-lingual dimension of Japanese and English writing ability and four 
bilingual types 


Since our sample contains various types of bilingual writing abilities, we attempted 
to determine how cross-lingual relationships differ depending on the types of bilin- 
guality: (a) high in both languages (JHEH), (b) high in Japanese but low in English 
JHEL), (c) low in Japanese and high in English (JLEH), and (d) low in both lan- 
guages (JLEL). Correlations between Japanese and English writing measures differ 
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according to the four bilingual groups as illustrated in Table 4. The groups which 
have the greater number of statistically significant variables are (a), (b) and (c). 
Group (a) has eight variables, (b) eleven variables, (c) ten variables, and (d) has 
only three variables. These results suggest that the two writing skills in (a), (b) and 
(c) tend to be interdependent, although (d) low in both languages (JLL) seem to be 
developing independently. 

Closer observation, however, revealed that (a) JHEH are competent enough to 
write two compositions on different topics independently. They seem to be able to 
pay adequate attention to culturally different audiences even though the general 
theme given is the same. The presence of this ability may imply that JHEH are not 
only bilingual but also bicultural. In sharp contrast, (d) JLEL seem to lack a strategy 
for making a connection between the two. This result supports the conclusion of 
Genesee et al. (2006) that successful ELL readers and writers use similar strategies 
in both languages, whereas less successful ELL readers and writers do not, appar- 
ently not capitalizing on the commonalities of literacy across languages. Another 
observation we made in Table 4 is that (c) JLEH has a high correlation in fluency 
and vocabulary variety, r = .72 — .77 (p < .001). This correlation may be interpreted 
as some sort of practice effect. Since the majority of the students in this group chose 
similar topics, the writing in Japanese in the previous week may have played the role 
of preparation or ‘draft’ for the good copy written in English in the following week; 
the latter, after revision and expansion, turned into a better and longer piece of 
writing with a good variety of vocabulary. 


Table 4: Correlations between Japanese and English Measures and Four Bilingual Groups 


Pearson’s r 

(a) JHEH (b) JHEL (c) JLEH (d) JLEL 

(N = 39) (N = 44) (N = 55) (N = 22) 
Organization 56*** .70*** CY Aatatel 19 
Originality & Reflection .60*** .50** 45% 55** 
Rhetoric .27 .50** .67*** .20 
Clarity of Theme .40* b2ee* .60*** .09 
Audience Awareness :637*% .47** -40** .33 
Balanced Argument .29 .36* .30* .29 
Cohesion -65*** 44e* .29* .46* 
Fluency 56*** 44¥* 77 *EK 31 
Vocabulary Variety 5O*e* 37* yw iad .43* 
Sentence Depth 20 25 .38** .62** 
Conventional Errors 17 .20 .31* -.10 
Grammatical Errors -.01 -.07 -.06 —.13 
Lexical Errors -.06 .26 12 -.18 


Sentence Width -.08 -.05 -.09 -.05 


*y < 001, **p < .01, *p < .05. 
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7.2.3 Kanji using ability and the construct of bilingual writing proficiency 


The ability to use kanji characters in writing is commonly assessed as part of linguistic 
knowledge or knowledge of orthographic conventions (e.g., Sasaki and Hirose 1999; 
Tanaka et al. 2009). In our study we, too, first measured kanji-related skill as part of 
conventional error rates. However, it soon became clear that the ability to use kanji 
characters plays a major role in developing an age-appropriate level of written style 
or academic register in Japanese writing. So we reexamined the types and tokens 
of kanji characters actually used and included in our correlational analysis. As 
expected, we found that kanji-related measures have significant correlations with 
all of the qualitative aspects of Japanese writing: r = 440 — .647 (type) and 417 - 
.662 (token) (p < .001). They were also closely correlated with qualitative measures 
such as Fluency and Vocabulary Variety. That is, those who write a lengthy composi- 
tion using a variety of vocabulary also tend to use kanji characters more (token), and 
to use a greater variety of kanji characters (type). In addition, we found that kanji- 
writing variables have significant correlations with various aspects of English writing 
as well, with both qualitative and quantitative measures, although the correlation 
rate is much weaker. 

The factor analysis confirmed and clarified the role of kanji-using skill in the 
construct of common underlying proficiency of bilingual writing. It can be seen in 
Table 5 and Table 6 that when the kanji variables were entered, two factors in Table 
5 emerged from Japanese writing and three factors from English writing. The pattern 
of loadings on Japanese factors suggests the labels Japanese general writing exper- 
tise for Factor 1 and Japanese vocabulary/fluency/kanji for Factor 2. In this analysis, 
seven of the nine variables have loadings of r = .50 or greater on Factor 1, and this 
factor appears to represent a dimension: general Japanese writing expertise. Factor 2 
has high loadings only on Fluency, Vocabulary Variety and Kanji Type, which appear 
to represent general Japanese language proficiency. The three English factors in 
Table 6 can be labeled as English general writing expertise for Factor 1, kanji/ 
conventional accuracy for Factor 2, and grammatical/lexical accuracy for Factor 3. 
These factors account for 64.7% (Japanese) and 63.1% (English) of the total variance. 

It has been noted that kanji-using skill (in its various components) is an integral 
part of general Japanese writing expertise as well as part of general Japanese lan- 
guage proficiency. The relationship with English-writing skill is more limited; kanji- 
using skill is only related with English conventional accuracy. Obviously, children 
do not use kanji characters in their English writings, but indirectly kanji writing 
skill is related with how correctly and accurately they write in English. In other 
words, those students who do write kanji characters with accuracy tend to have 
fewer problems with English spellings and their conventional rules. 

The results of the reexamination of cross-lingual dimension and the age factor, 
with kanji-related variables included, indicate three stages of bilingual writing devel- 
opment in connection with kanji-using skill. The first is an emergent stage for the 
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Table 5: Factor loadings for Writing Skills in Japanese with 


Kanji measures (N = 242) 


Factor 1 
% of Variance 45.364 
Rhetoric 821 
Originality & Reflection .768 
Audience Awareness 763 
Organization 758 
Clarity of Theme 756 
Cohesion 749 
Kanji Token .707 
Balanced Argument -508 
Sentence Depth -.221 
Vocabulary Variety .001 
Fluency .049 
Kanji Type 244 


Factor 2 
20.303 


-.031 

-.045 
.019 
.030 

—.151 
.013 
.196 
.020 
999 
-953 
946 
-747 


Table 6: Factor loadings for Writing Skills in English with Kanji Measures (N = 242) 


Factor 1 
% of Variance 46.449 
Vocabulary Variety 976 
Fluency -914 
Audience Awareness 894 
Rhetoric .878 
Cohesion .820 
Clarity of Theme .819 
Originality & Reflection 748 
Organization 732 
Sentence Depth 583 
Balanced Argument -420 
Kanji Token .068 
Kanji Type .032 
Convention Accuracy -.060 
Lexical Accuracy -.192 
Grammar Accuracy 185 


Factor 2 
9.090 


-.207 
-.020 
-.106 
.081 
-036 
-.010 
.173 
170 
.014 
141 
.867 
735 
-625 
-029 
—.132 


Factor 3 
8.179 


-.080 
-.038 
-.008 
143 
-040 
.022 
-027 
-106 
-.062 
—.164 
—.203 
-.100 
388 
698 
-682 


children under the age of seven or eight; the second, a formative stage for the 
children ages eight to ten; and the third, an enrichment stage for those ages eleven 
to fifteen. During the emergent stage, kanji variables show extremely strong correla- 
tion, r = .773 — .921 (p < .01) with Japanese Fluency and Vocabulary Variety, but no 
correlations with English writing. However, in the formative stage, kanji token and 
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kanji type are mildly but significantly correlated with both Japanese and English 
writings, especially with qualitative aspects such as Clarity of Theme, Organization, 
and Rhetoric. And when it comes to the enrichment stage, i.e., where the number of 
kanji characters reaches more than eight hundred, much stronger and broader rela- 
tionships with various variables both in Japanese and English emerge, as illustrated 
in Tables 5 and 6. They include not only qualitative variables, such as Rhetoric and 
Originality/Reflection, but also quantitative variables, such as Fluency, Vocabulary 
Variety, Sentence Depth and Conventional Errors. These results corroborate the find- 
ings of Murakami and Tanaka (1997) that abstract concepts expressed by multiple 
kanji use, sentence width, and sentence depth as part of academic register, will 
develop around the upper grades of primary education and the usage rate of devel- 
opment will reach the top in grade 9. 


8 Summary and pedagogical implications: 
Teaching for transfer 


In this final section, I will first summarize the findings of the cross-lingual transfer or 
common-underlying proficiency among dissimilar languages, and then discuss a 
more recent dynamic approach to promoting transfer through program organization 
and instructional strategies. During the past three decades, cognitive transfer has 
been considered as something that occurs naturally and automatically over time, 
but the landscape has changed dramatically. The case has been strengthened for 
teaching for transfer; that it should be promoted vigorously in schools and in the 
home through the integrated bilingual instructional approach rather than the two 
separate instructional assumptions. In support of integrated bilingual strategies, 
I will conclude this chapter with the discussion of this new trend of thought on 
transfer and its pedagogical implications. 


8.1 Summary of the findings 


Careful examination of four studies revealed that even between two languages that 
are vastly different in grammatical and orthographical structures, statistically signif- 
icant correlations emerge in a wide range of skill areas, such as speaking, reading, 
and writing, as well as between vocabulary and kanji characters. The chosen studies — 
and they are not atypical — all supported general conclusion that relationships tend 
to be somewhat smaller albeit still statistically significant in the case of languages 
that differ markedly in writing system. However, we cannot ignore the fact that 
all studies were basically correlational and cross-sectional, and therefore far from 
conclusive as to causality and its direction(s). Nonetheless, despite these obvious 
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limitations, a big picture or general trends were confirmed, which corroborate general 
statements such as “learning to read in the home language promotes reading achieve- 
ment in the second language” or “if you learn something in one language — such as 
decoding, comprehension strategies, or a concept such as democracy — you either 
already know it (i.e., transfer it to) another language or can more easily learn it in 
another language” (Goldenberg 2008: 14-15). 

In this connection, there are three issues that warrant attention. The first issue is 
the size of the data set. In the field of bilingual and multilingual education, minority 
language education in particular, we rarely come across a large scale data set that 
allows adequate and definitive statistical analysis. In this sense, Studies I, II and IV 
are exceptional. In a country where the number of newcomer children is still small, 
such as Japan, the conclusions that are drawn from large scale studies are invaluable. 
Especially when two languages are dissimilar, the realization of transfer or common 
underlying proficiency is perhaps counterintuitive, or at least not easily understood. 
Thus, the results or generalized conclusions of such studies can be a powerful tool 
to clear away misconceptions and promote deeper understanding of biliteral develop- 
ment among policy makers, school administrators, and instructors, as well as parents. 
Second, researchers, including Cummins and Genesee, have asserted that the presence 
of different writing systems is the major cause of weaker correlations. However, a 
close examination of the data revealed that correlation rates fluctuate according to 
a combination of various factors: the child’s age, degree of bilinguality or bilingual 
type, and whether or not the social and educational milieux promote L1 develop- 
ment and maintenance. In fact, our evidence is consistent with the tentative con- 
clusion that the difference of writing systems appears to play only a minor role in 
the total picture. Third, although transfer has long been conceived as a fixed pattern 
that automatically happens over time, this ‘static’ view of transfer was not supported 
in our studies, especially Study IV. Rather, we found that the construct of common 
underlying proficiency changes as the child grows more mature and as various aspects 
of bilingual proficiencies develop. This dynamic view of transfer opens a new page 
in transfer studies in bilingual and multilingual education. This new perspective sup- 
ports a proactive approach to transfer, which I, in accord with Cummins’ analysis, 
subscribe; the details of such an approach will be discussed in the following section. 


8.2 Pedagogical implications: ‘Teaching for Transfer’ 


In Studies I, II and IV, I realized that the participants, who on the surface appear 
to be immersed in a bilingual milieu, actually lived in ‘two monolingual worlds’ 
that rarely met. In the case of hoshik6 students, for example, their Canadian teachers 
had little or no knowledge about what their students learn on Saturdays, while 
hoshiko teachers were usually only concerned with the Japanese national curricu- 
lum and its implementation. The parental support also tended to be for the Japanese 
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program, due to the language barriers. Under such circumstances, it is only the 
children who are confronted with the bilingual reality and try to do their best to 
master the situation. Cummins (2008) underscored the importance of teachers and 
parents having a bilingual perspective in educating such students to promote cross- 
language transfer as follows: “When we free ourselves from exclusive reliance on 
monolingual instructional approaches, a wide variety of opportunities arise for 
teaching bilingual students by means of bilingual instructional strategies that acknowl- 
edge the reality of, and strongly promote, cross-language transfer.” (p. 65) 

As an example of bilingual instructional strategies, Cummins (2005) referred to 
identity texts, which are the products of students’ creative work or performances. ESL 
students, in collaborating with L2 (English) or L1 (heritage language) speaking 
peers, creatively write identity texts in L1 and L2: “Students invest their identities in 
the creation of these texts which can be written, spoken, visual, musical, dramatic, 
or combinations in multimodal form. The identity text then holds a mirror up to 
students in which their identities are reflected back in a positive light.” (p. 12) As 
a result, they are enabled to express their identities through both languages and 
see themselves as bilinguals who can use two languages rather than just one. One 
of the grade 5 ESL students expressed the interplay and facilitation between two 
languages (quoted in Cummins 2008:14): “When I write in English, Urdu comes in 
my mind. When I read in English I say it in Urdu in my mind. When I read in Urdu 
I feel very comfortable because I can understand it.” This statement insightfully 
describes, despite her still limited English, what happens inside the students’ heads 
as they grapple with the learning of English. Evidently project-based activities such 
as identity texts encourage access to both L1 and L2 as resource for learning. Such 
a bilingual instructional approach highlights the possibility of the transfer of con- 
cepts and strategies across languages, compared with the monolingual instructional 
approach, which essentially denies students’ access to their L1. 

A study involving direct instructional intervention to promote transfer from L1 
(Japanese) to L2 (English) was conducted by Sano (2010). The study, which was 
carried out at Toronto Hoshik6 with ten grade 2-3 students, involved special inter- 
vention writing class over three weeks (5 class periods). The students wrote com- 
positions on the same topic before and after the intervention class. One of the foci 
of the interventions was the use of metaphor. Sano observed that although there 
was no use of metaphor in pre-intervention stage, four students used metaphor in 
Japanese and two in English in post intervention stage such as ‘like a rocket,’ and 
‘like going through the forest.’ Sano (2010) explained, “This was perhaps because 
the use of the expressions such as ‘like’ is not particularly linguistically hard ... 
and once the concept of metaphor is made clear to them, it is relatively easy for 
them to transfer that skill across language. This finding is significant in that it pro- 
vides evidence for such transfer even across typologically different languages such 
as Japanese and English.” (p. 117) 
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In conclusion, this special type of active bilingual program is, in my view, a new 
line of investigation: such programs which promote linguistic and conceptual trans- 
fer, even between two dissimilar languages should be encouraged vigorously in the 
future. Further there should be continued efforts to identify the internal constructs of 
common underlying proficiency and language specific domains: Both clearly facilitate 
understanding of the development of academic language proficiency that all school- 
age children need to acquire both in majority and minority language environments. 
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lll The teaching and learning of foreign languages 


Kumiko Sakoda 
5 Errors and learning strategies by learners of 
Japanese as a second language 


1 Introduction 


The purposes of this chapter include: (1) discussing learners’ errors and (2) claim- 
ing that making errors is a learning strategy used by language learners. Analyzing 
learners’ errors and correct usages helps us understand how their language systems 
and their rules operate and how they differ from the ones that teachers teach and 
from those of native speakers. In the 1960s and 1970s, error analysis, which attempted 
to classify the errors made by learners, flourished as a result of the criticism of con- 
trastive analysis, which focused on the systematic comparison of a pair of languages 
for the purpose of identifying their structural differences and similarities. However, 
error analysis was also problematic for some reasons, and its heyday is long gone. 
However, it is obvious that no one can acquire a target language without making 
errors; even good language learners commit errors. Likewise, even the best teachers 
and the best method (if it exists) cannot go without learners producing errors. 

Errors hold significant meaning for researchers and teachers. Error analysis in 
the 1960s and 1970s was problematic because of its methodological problems and 
scope limitations. This chapter affirms the correctness of the view that the learners’ 
errors are worthy of study in their own right, not just as a degenerate form of the 
target system, by presenting two empirical acquisition studies of Japanese as a 
second language (L2). One is a study on acquisition of the demonstratives KO-, SO- 
and A-, whereas the other concerns the particles NI and DE. Analysis of three years 
of longitudinal spoken data revealed interlanguage, a dynamic linguistic system 
developed by an L2 learner who is approaching the target language but has not 
become fully proficient. Learners are developing their own language systems, includ- 
ing errors, and one of the characteristics is that they make chunks and their chunking 
reflects their own rules and systematicity, which represent learning strategies. 

To begin with, ‘errors’ and ‘learning strategies’ need to be defined. According to 
Corder (1967), an ‘error’ is a deviation in learner language which results from lack of 
knowledge of the correct rule (Ellis 2008). Lennon’s (1991) definition holds an error 
to be a linguistic form or combination of forms that, in the same context and under 
similar conditions of production, would, in all likelihood, not be produced by the 
speaker’s native speaker counterparts. James (1998) defines an error as an instance 
of language that is unintentionally deviant and is not self-corrigible by its author. 
This chapter tentatively adopts James’ definition. However, to define the term ‘errors’ 
is quite problematic, which we will discuss later. 
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The notion of “learning strategies” differs among researchers. Oxford (1990) and 
O’Malley and Chamot (1990), for example, classified learning strategies into some 
groups, such as cognitive, meta-cognitive, social, memory-related, compensatory and 
affective strategies. According to Selinker (1972), fossilization, which refers to the 
loss of progress in L2 acquisition despite regular exposure to and interaction with 
the target language, is caused by five central processes, and a learning strategy is 
one of them. Selinker describes a strategy of L2 learning as a tendency on the part 
of learners to reduce the target language to a simpler system. Also, Ellis (2008: 970) 
states, “A learning strategy is a device or procedure used by learners to develop 
their interlanguage. Learning strategies account for how learners acquire and 
automatize L2 knowledge.” We adopt Ellis’s definition in this chapter. 

The chapter is organized as follows: Section 2 illustrates a historical overview 
of error analysis both in English as a Second/Foreign Language (ESL/EFL) and 
Japanese as a Second/Foreign Language (JSL/JFL) studies. Section 3 discusses prob- 
lems of error analysis by focusing on the definition of error analysis, the limitation 
of scope, and methodological and theoretical problems. Section 4 introduces two 
acquisition studies of JSL: a study of Japanese demonstratives KO-, SO- and A- and 
a study of Japanese particles NJ and DE. Analyzing learners’ errors and correct use 
investigates learners’ developing Japanese language systems. Section 5 concludes 
the chapter and suggests that errors should not be regarded as signs of inhibition, 
but simply as an evidence of the learner’s strategies of learning, followed by a look 
at future directions in SLA research. 


2 Overview of Error Analysis 


This section illustrates an overview of error analysis in ESL/EFL and JSL/JFL studies. 
The section introduces some of the main findings of the studies. 


2.1 Error analysis in ESL/EFL research: Historical trends 


In the 1950s the audio-lingual approach to foreign language education was prevalent. 
In the heyday of the audio-lingual approach, it was thought that learning would be 
more difficult if the differences between the native and target language were great 
whereas it would be easier if the differences were small. These assumptions were 
based on the idea of contrastive analysis, which involves analyzing two languages 
for the purpose of observing where two languages differ and then using those differ- 
ences as the basis for predicting errors and for developing foreign-language teaching 
curriculum. In other words, contrastive analysis, which shares its ideas with the 
behaviorist approach represented by Skinner (1957), is grounded on the assumption 
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that language is a set of habits: (1) the habits established in one’s first language (L1) 
might help or facilitate second-language (L2) learning (i.e., positive transfer); but (2) 
they might interfere with L2 learning (i.e., negative transfer) and produce errors. 
However, the results from contrastive analysis were not always as had been expected. 
Instead, shared errors among learners of different first languages were found to be 
common. 

By the early 1960s, Chomsky’s (1957, 1959, 1965) formulation of an innate rule- 
governed system evolving toward the full adult grammar was received with enthusiasm 
by linguists and psychologists, and eventually by SLA researchers and foreign- 
language educators in the early 1970s. In the field of L1 acquisition, to begin with, 
Brown and Bellugi (1964) stressed the rule-governed nature of language acquisition 
as opposed to behaviorist theory, which holds that children’s speech is not rule- 
governed but is shaped by external contingencies and reinforced by caretakers’ 
approval. While acknowledging the significant influence of environmental or parental 
interactions (e.g., mothers modify their speech to their children by simplifying, 
repeating, and paraphrasing), Brown and Bellugi emphasized that the process of 
language acquisition could not be explained by the behaviorist stimulus-response- 
reinforcement system alone. Rather, these researchers believed that the child’s 
ability to engage in inductive processing would aid language acquisition. They paid 
particular attention to inductive processes characterizing the child’s acquisition of 
syntactic structures. In analyzing toddlers’ language acquisition, Brown and Bellugi 
thus concluded that mother-child interaction, which is a cycle of imitations, reduc- 
tions, and expansions, would help the child’s inductive processing of the latent 
structure and rules of the target language. In other words, Brown and Bellugi suggest 
that the child’s innate ability to formulate hypotheses about the rules underlying 
language might overshadow the importance of environmental factors. In this formu- 
lation, therefore, because language acquisition/learning is a developmental process 
that involves reorganization of knowledge, errors are considered a sign of progress 
(Davis, Ovando, and Minami 2013; Minami 2002, 2015; Minami and Ovando 2003).! 

The impact of the above-described L1 research on L2 research was immense. Re- 
searchers turned their attention to errors and collected learners’ errors (Dulay and 
Burt 1972). Following Brown’s (1973) L1 acquisition study, which reported remarkable 
similarity among his three subject children in the order in which fourteen functor/ 
grammatical morphemes (e.g., present progressive —ing, plural -s) were acquired, 
Dulay and Burt (1974) conducted a series of L2 studies to examine the question of 
whether developmental sequences, regardless of the L1 or the L2, could be identified 


1 First and foremost, I would like to thank Masahiko Minami, the editor of the Handbook of Japanese 
Applied Linguistics, for his patience and understanding. I believe that Minami’s suggestion that child 
language researchers have much to contribute to L2 language acquisition opens up many fruitful 
avenues for future research. 
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in terms of a common/invariant sequence of acquisition for functor morphemes in 
English. Replacing contrastive analysis, error analysis thus enjoyed considerable 
popularity in the late 1960s and 1970s. Consequently, many studies were conducted 
using error analysis (e.g., Corder 1967, 1971, 1981; Chamot 1978; Richards 1974). 

Error analysis emphasized the importance of understanding errors made by 
learners. Corder (1967: 8) writes: 


“We interpret his ‘incorrect’ utterances as being evidence that he is in the process of acquiring 
language and indeed, for those who attempt to describe his knowledge of the language at any 
point in its development, it is the ‘errors’ which provide the important evidence.” 


Corder also points out that learners’ errors are important to the teacher. They inform 
the teacher as to what learners do and do not understand and allow for consideration 
of areas students are having difficulty in learning and areas where instruction has 
been insufficient. Also, they are important to the researcher as well. They inform 
the researcher as to learners’ problem areas and changes in errors lead to better 
explication of the process of acquisition. 

During the heyday of error analysis, researchers were interested in description of 
errors, in other words, a linguistic classification of errors. Richards (1974) distin- 
guished three types: interference (or interlingual) errors, intralingual errors, and 
developmental errors. Interference errors occur as a result of first-language transfer. 
Intralingual errors reflect overgeneralization, and developmental errors reflect learners’ 
hypothesis testing on the basis of limited experience. However, since both over- 
generalization and developmental errors occur in the process of L1 acquisition, 
errors should be divided into two categories: interlingual errors and intralingual 
errors. Adding a third category to these, Dulay and Burt (1974) classified the errors 
into developmental errors, interference errors, and unique errors. Dulay and Burt’s 
developmental errors are similar to those observed in L1 acquisition, while unique 
errors are neither developmental nor interference errors. 

However, errors that are categorized as developmental errors by some researchers 
may be classified as interference errors by others. Thus, classifying errors is difficult 
or even problematic because the observed errors are in many cases ambiguous. 
Furthermore, error analysis failed to provide a methodology to detect phenomena 
such as structural avoidance. 

Further studies of grammatical morphemes also refuted the claims of Dulay and 
Burt (1974). From the perspective of error analysis, a number of researchers con- 
ducted morpheme studies based on error analysis in the 1970s (Dulay and Burt 
1974; Bailey, Madden and Krashen 1974; Larsen-Freeman 1976). Those researchers 
claimed to have identified the acquisition order for a group of English morphemes, 
which include the articles (“a”, “the”), the copula and auxiliary “be”, and the noun 
and verb inflections such as person (first person, third person), number (singular, 
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plural), tense (regular past -ed and irregular past), and aspect (present progressive — 
ing). However, transfer from the native language modulates the acquisition order of 
grammatical morphemes and thus produces differences between learners of different 
language backgrounds. Thus, error analysis and morpheme studies lost their popu- 
larity as a result of their methodological weaknesses and limitations in the scope of 
error analysis (these problems will be discussed later in section 3). 


2.2 Error analysis in JSL/JFL research 


According to Corder (1981), two justifications were proposed for the study of learners’ 
errors: the pedagogical justifications and the theoretical justification. Error analysis 
in JSL (Japanese as a second language) and JFL (Japanese as a foreign language) 
research that began in the 1970s can be divided into two approaches. One was an 
educational research approach examining how to teach while looking into the 
causes of errors (Miyazaki 1978). The other was a linguistic research approach using 
errors to examine Japanese grammar (Suzuki 1978). As for an educational research 
approach, learners’ errors tell their teachers how far towards the goal the learners 
have progressed and what remains for them to learn. In this approach, teachers 
make teaching plans of what and how to teach learners by analyzing student errors. 

As for a linguistic research approach, learners’ errors inform researchers and 
linguists of grammatical constraints in the Japanese language, in other words, 
the reasons L2 output by students are incorrect. For example, a learner’s error 
“Shokudoo *de (ni) watasitati no iketa ikebana ga arimasu” [The flowers we arranged 
is in the dining room. (Suzuki 1978: 12)] tells us the particle DE cannot be used to 
show the location of existence, instead particle NI should be used. 

Let us here trace the history of L2 studies in Japan. Contrastive analysis was 
popular in Japan starting in the 1960s; in this analysis the errors were primarily con- 
sidered to arise from the influence of the learner’s native language, “native language 
interference”. There were many research papers examining interference errors (Koo 
1983; Morita 1985; Mizutani 1994). Studies published in Nihongo Kydiku [The Journal 
of The Society for Teaching Japanese as a Foreign Language] from 1962 through 2013 
were identified through a search of literature with a keyword ‘errors’, ‘interlanguage’, 
and ‘acquisition’ respectively. Table 1 summarizes those results. In the 1960s, there 
were no studies incorporating those keywords. Error analysis studies started in 
1970s prior to those of ‘interlanguage’ and ‘acquisition’. Studies of errors, which 
started in the 1970s, examined grammar, morphemes, and syntax of the Japanese 
language. Interlanguage studies, which followed those of ‘errors’, no longer appeared 
in the first decade of this century as the term faded and lost its popularity. In 
contrast, acquisition studies increased have explosively since the 1990s. 
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Table 1: Numbers of Studies in Nihongo Kydiku (1962-2013) 


Pwo [| 


(_) number of grammar, morpheme, and syntax acquisition studies 


Some of the main findings of error analysis, in the field of ESL and JSL are 

summarized as follows (Taylor 1975; Ellis 2008; Sakoda 2002): 

(1) A large number of the errors are intralingual in origin rather than language 
transfer. 

(2) Learners at an elementary level produced more transfer errors than learners at 
an intermediate or advanced level, who produced more intralingual errors. 

(3) The proportion of transfer and intralingual errors varies in accordance with the 
task used to elicit samples of learner language. 

(4) Transfer errors are more common in the phonological and lexical levels of 
language than in the grammatical level. 

(5) The distance between L1 and target language could be one source for making 
errors. 


3 Problems of error analysis 


As described earlier, error analysis lost its popularity as a result of its methodological 
weaknesses. There have been a number of criticisms of error analysis (Schachter 
1974; Schachter and Celce-Murcia 1977; James 1998; Ellis 2008), but this section 
focuses on the definition of error, and discusses problems of error analysis, such as 
limitations of scope and a comparative fallacy (Bley-Vroman 1983). 


3.1 The definition of errors 


The definition of errors was problematic to begin with. The difficulty also stems from 
the question of whether grammaticality or acceptability should serve as the criterion 
for errors (Ellis 2008). The utterances may be grammatically correct but are un- 
natural or contain inappropriate usages that make it difficult to determine whether 
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they are errors. In the case of example (1), the sentence would be judged grammati- 
cally correct, but speaking directly to a teacher who is in higher ranking, it would be 
wrong. “kasite sasi-ageru” [(I) lend (it) to you] cannot be used to someone higher 
ranking. It should be said naturally “o-kasi suru” [(I) lend (it) to you]. 

With regard to (2), from a pragmatic politeness point of view, one does not ask 
someone of a higher ranking if they do or do not want to eat; thus, the sentence 
would generally be considered wrong or unacceptable. If the question is about 
whether or not the learner can form and use the desiderative ~tai construction, the 
form is correct, but if pragmatic politeness is part of the question, then the sentence 
counts as an error. 


(1) ?Sensei, kono hon kasite sasiage masyoo ka. 
Teacher, this book lend _ give POL Q 


(> sensei, kono hon okasi simasyoo ka.) 
‘Teacher, shall I lend you this book?’ (Matsuoka et. al 2000: 112) 


(2) ?(Ataparty) Sensei wa nani ga tabetai desu ka 
teacher TOP what NOM eat.DESI COP Q 


(> sensei, nani ka otori simasyoo ka) 
‘Shall I take something to eat, teacher?’ (Iranian speaker, Ichikawa 1997: 11) 


Whether a given usage is an error or not may differ depending on the purpose 
of the research or the judgment of the researcher. As for example (1), it may be 
grammatical from the view point of a linguist who is interested in the selection of 
the Japanese verbs, giving and receiving, kureru ‘give’, ageru ‘give’ and morau 
‘receive’. However, it will be considered wrong or unacceptable from the viewpoint 
of a sociolinguist who is interested in politeness. The same applies to example (2); it 
may be grammatical for the verb conjugation tabe-tai ‘want to eat’ from tabe-ru 
‘to eat’, however, it will be unnatural or even unacceptable for a sociolinguist who 
is interested in pragmatics and politeness. As shown above, it is quite difficult to 
determine a given usage is an error or not. 

A study conducted by Hughes and Lascaratou (1982) illustrates what is described 
above. They asked 30 individuals — 10 Greek native-speaking teachers of English, 10 
English native-speaking teachers of English, and 10 native-speaking non-teachers — 
to judge whether sentences contained errors or were error-free. One of the error-free 
test sentences was judged to be erroneous by two for the Greek teachers, by three of 
the English NS teachers, and by no less than five of non-teachers. As can be seen 
here, it seems virtually impossible to obtain total agreement in error detection, and 
thus describing error definition is very problematic. 
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3.2 Limitation of scope: structural avoidance 


The second problem is the limitation of scope, particularly structural avoidance. 
Schachter (1974) conducted an analysis of the relative clause errors produced by 
native speakers of Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, and Persian who were college students 
learning English and writing compositions in English. Note that Arabic and Persian 
have relative pronouns whereas Chinese and Japanese do not. Schachter investigated 
the number of correct relative clauses, the number of relative clause errors, the total 
number of uses, and the percentage of errors. Since neither Japanese nor Chinese 
has relative pronouns, it would be expected from the viewpoint of L1 transfer that 
acquisition of relative clauses would be difficult for both Japanese and Chinese 
learners. The percentages of errors were 25% for Persian speakers, 20% for Arabic 
speakers, 12% for Chinese speakers, and 8% for Japanese speakers. The percentage 
of errors was highest for college students who were speakers of languages having 
relative pronouns, contrary to expectation. However, when the total number of uses 
and correct uses are compared, it was clear that Japanese and Chinese speakers 
used only half as many relative clauses as Persian and Arabic speakers. That is, 
Japanese and Chinese speakers avoided using relative clauses, thus lowering both 
the number and percentage of errors. Schachter (1974) showed, then, that learners 
may resort to avoidance if they find a structure difficult. Error analysis focuses solely 
on what learners do but fails to shed light on the problem of avoidance. Error 
analysis, which focuses exclusively on what learners do, has no way of investigating 
avoidance and is seriously limited. 


3.3 Methodological and theoretical problems 


Error analysis also has methodological and theoretical problems. Bley-Vroman (1983) 
argues that work on the linguistic description of learners’ language including errors 
can be seriously hindered or sidetracked by a concern with the target language. 
Bley-Vroman calls the concern “a comparative fallacy”, which means the mistake 
of studying the systematic character of one language comparing it to another. Bley- 
Vroman claims that any study that classifies interlanguage data according to a target 
language scheme or that depends on the notion of obligatory context or binary 
choice will likely fail to illuminate the structure of the learners’ language, inter- 
language. 

Noda et al. (2001) also pointed out the same methodological problems by illus- 
trating the filling the blank test of Japanese particle wa and ga. 


(3) Watasi (wa) Yamaguti-tyoo _ ni sundeimasu. 
I TOP Yamaguti-town LOC live.PRG.POL.PRS 
‘T live in Yamaguchi-cho.’ (Noda et al. 2001: 128) 
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(4) Moosugu basu (?wa) kimasu. 
Soon bus NOM_ come.POL.PRS 
‘A bus is coming soon.’ (Noda et al. 2001: 128) 


(5) Watasi (*wa) asondeiru toki, Yamadasan wa __ benkyoositeimasita. 
I NOM play.PRG when, Yamadasan TOP study.PRG.POL.PST 
‘When I was playing, Yamada san was studying.’ (Noda et al. 2001: 129) 


If a learner puts the particle wa in all occasions of the test like example (3), (4) 
and (5), the learner’s accuracy of the particle wa is 100%, while the particle ga 0%. 
We cannot say the learner acquired the particle wa but not ga. Researchers usually 
make those elicitation tests, obligatory experiments and multiple choice tests based 
on target language rules. As for the case (5) above, some learners put wa instead of 
ga because they memorize watasi wa as a chunk. This might be one of learners’ own 
rules apart from what they learn in the classrooms. Bley-Vroman (1983:4) claims that 
the learners’ system is worthy of study in its own right, not just as a degenerate form 
of the target system. 


4 Errors as a learning strategy 


This section introduces two empirical acquisition studies of Japanese language. The 
studies investigate how learners establish their own rules different from those of 
Japanese using learning strategies. In this way, the section examines the learner’s 
own systems. The section further discusses the cognitive factors behind those 
strategies. 


4.1 A learning strategy of demonstratives; KO-, SO- and A- 


Sakoda (1994, 1998, 2002) collected learners’ spoken data for three years? and analyzed 
Japanese demonstratives; KO-, SO-, and A- including errors and correct use. Sakoda 
found that learners of JSL establish their own rules concerning SONO and ANO apart 
from what they learn in the classroom. 


4.1.1 The system of the Japanese demonstratives 


Japanese demonstratives have two major functions; one is deictic and the other ana- 
phoric. The deictic demonstratives point out referents directly, while the anaphoric 


2 The National Institute for Japanese Language and Linguistics (NINJAL) maintains a corpus called 
C-JAS (Corpus of Japanese As a Second language). https://ninjal-sakoda.sakura.ne.jp/Isaj/ 
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demonstratives are used in the discourse. In anaphoric use, A-series are used to indi- 
cate that the speaker thinks that the referent (i.e., hearer) shares the experience or 
mutual knowledge, while SO-series are used to indicate that the speaker thinks that 
the referent does not share the experience or mutual knowledge. Table 2 displays 
the demonstrative systems of Japanese, Korean, Chinese and English, showing that 
Japanese and Korean have three-term demonstrative systems, while Chinese and 
English have two-term ones. 


Table 2: Demonstrative Systems of Japanese, 
Korean, Chinese, and English (Sakoda 1994: 166) 


English THIS THAT 


Chinese speaking learners of JSL produce errors using the A-series in place 
of the SO-series, as shown in (6). One might argue that these errors are attributable 
to the different systems of demonstratives. However, Korean speaking learners 
also make the same kinds of errors, as shown in (7). This type of error frequency is 
highest compared to others (Sakoda 1998). Thus, the error described here cannot be 
accounted for within the framework of contrastive analysis. 


(6) Kinoo arubaito de atta kodomosan, *ANO(SONO) kodomo wa 
Yesterday part-time job LOC met child that child TOP 
totemo kawaii onnanoko desu. 
very cute girl COP 


‘The small girl I met yesterday when I was doing a part-time job, was very cute.’ 
(Sakoda 1998: 162, Chinese speaking learner) 


(7) (NS asked what the learner was surprised at when she came to Japan.) 
Nihonzin no seikaku ka naa. Tomodati ga = arun desu yo. 
Japanese.person GEN character Q SFP Friend NOM exist COP SFP 
Hiroshima de, demo, *ANO(SONO) hito wa_ ima, doosei sitan desu 
Hiroshima LOC but _ that person TOP now live-together did COP 
‘I wonder (this) may be attributable to the character of Japanese people. 


I have a friend in Hiroshima, and she lived together with a man.’ 
(Sakoda 1998: 140, Korean speaking learner) 
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4.1.2 Literature review 


Shin (1985) conducted an experiment using an elicitation fill in the blank test 
administered to 92 Korean students and claimed that they produced errors between 
SO-series and A-series. Shin concluded the results arose from the difference between 
their Korean L1 and Japanese L2. Sakai (1987) examined achievement tests of 99 
students of Japanese with Korean, Chinese, and other language backgrounds. Sakai 
concluded that learners have difficulties distinguishing the differences between SO- 
and A-series and it is because of both (1) language transfer and (2) the lack of under- 
standing of the constraints of A-series (which can be used only for speaker-hearer 
shared experiences or mutual knowledge). Niimura (1992) examined the usages of 
English speaking students mainly by a fill in the blank test. The results show diffi- 
culty of the use of SO- and A- as found by other researchers. Previous studies tended 
to use the method of multiple-choice tests without observing the learners’ data. In 
those cases, the researchers made the questionnaires and used categories based on 
the target language norms. Unfortunately, such research practices fell into the com- 
parative fallacy (Bley-Vroman 1983) of relating the L2 learner to the native speaker. 
Though the result of each study is identical showing the difficulty between SO-series 
and A-series in spite of different native languages, each study concluded that this 
was because of learners’ L1 transfer. 


4.1.3 Method 


Sakoda (1998) examined free conversation data of 3 Korean (K1-K3) and 3 Chinese 
speaking learners (C1-C3) over three years based on 8 interviews of about 60 
minutes each time. The learners started learning Japanese at the same language 
school in Japan. After 1 year, 5 of them advanced to universities and one Korean 
(speaker K1) went to another school and all of them kept studying Japanese. Con- 
versation started on the same topic among all the learners and different topic each 
time. All data was transcribed and Japanese demonstratives KO-, SO- and A- were 
extracted with following nouns. 


4.1.4 Results 
Table 3 shows a Korean speaker’s (K1) type of demonstrative use (errors are under- 


lined). The learners’ variable outputs are conditioned by the semantic features of 
noun phrases that co-occur with the demonstratives. 
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Table 3: K1’s use of SO- and A- following the types of nouns (Sakoda 2001: 20) 


sensei [teacher] 
gakusei [student] 


onna [woman] 
otoko [man] 


gakkoo [school] 
daigaku [university] 


mise [shop] 
kaisya [company] 


koto [matter] 


sono sono 

sonna sonna sonna 
sonna sonna 
sonna sonna sonna 


hanasi [story] 
: sonna | sonna sonna ano 
kangae [idea] 


Specifically, the learners are producing output on the basis of the following com- 
binatorial patterns, in which the semantic features provide crucial environments for 
the selection of the two non-proximal demonstratives SO- and A- , showing (8). 


(8) A learning strategy of SO-series and A-series demonstratives: 
SO- + NP {-concrete} ex. SO-nna+koto [this matter], SO-no+kimoti [this feeling] 


A- + NP {+concrete} ex. A-nothito [that person], | A-nna+sensei [that teacher] 


Sakoda (1998) also conducted an experiment to test the hypothesis (8) using 20 
Korean speakers, 20 Chinese speakers, and 20 native speakers of Japanese. A fill in 
the blank test was made with demonstratives SO- and A- showing shared knowledge 
and non-shared knowledge preceding concrete and abstract nouns as shown in (9) 
and (10). 


(9) Sutekina hito ga arawaretara, (*ano) hito to kekkon-suru. 
wonderful person NOM appear.COND, that person with marry-do 


‘If someone wonderful appears, (I) will marry him.’ [Note: L2 learners have the 
tendency to attach ano (that) before hito (a person).] 
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(10) Sensyuu no  kazi wa kowakatta ne. (*sonna) koto  wa_ nidoto 
Last week GEN fire TOP scary PST SFP, That matter TOP two.times 
taiken-sitakunai ne. 
experience-do.want.NEG SFP 


‘The fire last week was scary. (We) do not want to have that kind of experience 
anymore, don’t we?’ [Note: L2 learners have the tendency to attach sono (that) 
before koto (a thing).] 


100 


80 N \ 
SS NY 

: CN KR JP CN KR JP 
nouns (+concrete) nouns (— concrete) 


Figure 1: Accuracy rate by learners and NS 


Figure 1 shows clearly learners select A-series demonstratives for (+concrete) 
nouns and SO-series for (-concrete) nouns, confirming the hypothesis (8). This indi- 
cates that learners have their own language system different from native speakers’. 


4.1.5 Discussion 


Sakoda (1998) analyzed errors by Korean and Chinese speakers and found that they 
produce the same type of A-series errors. Most of the previous studies used elicita- 
tion and fill in the blank tests based on target language categories and constraints 
and those studies may have introduced a comparative fallacy as Bley-Vroman claimed. 
It would be difficult to investigate a learner’s developing system with this approach. 

Learners’ own usage of Japanese demonstratives shows that they are producing 
output on the basis of the combinatorial patterns with the semantic noun features. 
In other words, learners select A-series for nouns like hito ‘person’, sensei ‘teacher’, 
and gakkoo ‘school’ and they might make such chunks as ano hito ‘that person’, ano 
sensei ‘that teacher’, and ano gakkoo ‘that school’. 

It is often said L2 learners acquire chunks and formulaic speech like greetings 
and classroom expressions. However, the results of this study indicate an underlying 
systematicity in learners’ use, including errors. 
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4.2 A learning strategy for NI and DE 


In this section, another example, an acquisition study of Japanese locative particles 
NI and DE is introduced, in which it was found that learners use a strategy similar to 
the case of KO-, SO-, and A-. Error analysis of Japanese particles was very popular at 
the beginning of interlanguage studies since error frequency would be the highest 
compared to other grammatical items. 


4.2.1 Literature review 


When Japanese-language acquisition studies began in the 1970s, many researchers 
(Koo 1983; Morita 1985; Suzuki 1978) analyzed errors in particle use and used these 
to investigate Japanese grammatical constraints. In the 1980s and 1990s studies of 
the acquisition of Japanese particles were still in popular; Kubota (1994) analyzed 
longitudinal spoken data and Fukuma (1997) analyzed written data to investigate 
the acquisition process of particles NI and DE. Since the 1990s some researchers 
have gradually collected and analyzed longitudinal data to study the acquisition 
process. 

Though there are many studies of Japanese particles, most of them are quantita- 
tive in orientation and describe which particles are more difficult to acquire than 
others. In most cases, they did not give an account for the results of the studies. 
Sakoda (2001) made a list of learners’ error examples of NI and DE from previous 
studies to grasp the tendency of errors by JSL learners. Table 4 is a list of noun 
phrases including errors (@) and correct use (0) of NI and DE. In the table, A, B, 
and C indicate previous studies: A (Teramura 1990), B (Fukuma 1997), C (Ichikawa 
1997) all give only examples of erroneous uses, while D (Sakoda 1998) has examples 
or both erroneous and correct uses. 

From Table 4, it seems clear that learners of JSL produce errors using the 
particle NI with the nouns indicating relative positions; usiro ‘behind’, naka ‘inside’, 
mae ‘in front of’ and tonari ‘next door, next to’. On the other hand, learners use DE 
with the nouns indicating places; syokudoo ‘cafeteria’, inaka ‘countryside’, daigaku 
‘university’, and proper names of places. 


4.2.2 Method 


Sakoda (2001) formulated hypothesis (11) and conducted an experiment using 80 
people: 20 Chinese speaking learners, 20 Korean, 20 other languages, and 20 native 
speakers of Japanese. They took a fill in the blank test of 49 questions including (12) 
and (13). If the hypothesis is correct, learners would be expected to (erroneously) fill 
in NI in (12) and DE in (13). 
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Table 4: Lists of noun phrases including errors and correct use of N/ and DE 


rom prasstnenwre [A] 8 [€ [0 [@wromnmes 
Usiro ni ‘behind’ __ | Terebino ushiro ni mado desu. (B) 
© | (A window is behind the TV.) 
ES ee @ | Sono naka ni insyootekidatta ~ (C) 
Naka ni ‘inside’ , . . 
© | (The impressive one in those~) 
: Tabakoyano mae ni au~ (C) 
M i ‘in front of? 
een tortor |] — || =| (To meet at the front of the tobacco shop~) 
Tahar ni heRt tO ~tonarini Piitaa san no heya desu. (B) 
Error (The room next is Peter’s.) 
of 
NI ; Nepaaru niwa imamo 90% no zinkoowa 
<place> ni ’ secs 
acai sees © | noogyoo~(B) (90% of the population is 
F engaged in agriculture in Nepal ~) 
ee 
Syokudoo ni 
‘in cafeteria’ 
Daigaku ni @ | Daigaku ni siken o ukete otimasita. (D) 
‘in a university’ O | (I took and failed the exam of a university.) 


Naka de ‘inside’ 
Mae de ‘in front of’ 


; Watasi wa ~no tonaride suwatte imasita. (B) 
Tonari de ‘next to 
(I sat on next to ~) 
<place> de Tookyoode sundeimasu. (B) 
Error | ‘in place (I live in Tokyo.) 
Of 


DE Tai dewa byooin ga arunde kedo, inaka dewa 
Tai de ‘in Thailand’ arimasen. (C) 
Inaka de ‘in suburb’ (There are hospitals in Thailand, but not in 
suburbs. 


Syokudoo de Syokudoode gohanwo tabeni ikimasu. (C) 
‘in cafeteria’ (I go to a dining room to have lunch.) 
Daigaku de Heburai daigakude ryuugakusite, rainen~(A) 
‘in a university’ | studied at Hebrews Uni. and next year ~) 
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(11) A learning strategy of Japanese particle NI and DE showing places: 
Nouns indicating relative positions (i.e., naka, mae etc.) + NI 
Nouns indicating PLACES, BUILDINGS (i.e., place names, syokudoo etc.) + DE 


(12) Reizooko no naka (*ni) kinoo katta pan ga 
Refrigerator GEN inside in yesterday bought bread NOM 
kataku — natteiru. 


hard become ASP 
‘The bread I bought yesterday turned hard in the refrigerator.’ 


(13) Gakusei kaikan (*de) amerika kara no gakusei ga 
Student center at the U.S. from GEN students NOM 
10-nin tomarimasita. 

10 stay PST 
‘10 students from the U.S. stayed in the Student Center.’ 


4.2.3 Results 


As shown in Figure 2, in spite of their different native languages; Chinese, Korean 
and other languages, learners have the same tendency to select the particle NI for 
nouns showing relative locations and the particle DE for nouns of referring to places 
and buildings. 


100 OChinese 
80 
60 ®@ Koreans 
40 Others 
20 
0 @ Japanese 


placetni place+de location+ni location. +de 


Figure 2: Accuracy rate of the particle use N/ and DE by learners and NS 


As a result, the hypothesis (11) was verified showing that learners of JSL use a learn- 
ing strategy of chunking depending on the nouns before the particles NJ and DE 
unlike native speakers. 


4.2.4 Discussion 
The results of the study of the choice of NI or DE strongly indicate that learners of 


JSL use a learning strategy and develop their learners’ language system in which the 
selection of the particles depends on the nouns preceding them. Heubner (1979) also 
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reported that the article system of a Hmong-English interlanguage splits up reality in 
ways quite different from the English target. These experiments suggest that, as 
James (1998: 15) also points out, language systems are to be considered in their 
own right, on the basis of their own “internal logic”. In order to understand the 
learners’ language system and acquisition process, researchers should observe care- 
fully not only their errors but also their correct use without measure their use 
against a target language norm. Otherwise the learners’ developing language system 
cannot be seen. 

The learning strategy of NIJ and DE suggests that learners process chunks like 
naka-ni ‘inside’ and syokudoo-de ‘at a cafeteria’ before acquiring the target language 
norm. We find other error examples of chunking easily. For example, errors in the 
use of ~ga aru ‘~NOM exist’, ~no hoo ga ii ‘~GEN is better than’ and ~da to omou 
‘I think QUOT that ~’ such as those in (14) are commonly observed. 


(144) a. Netu ga 37-do *ga(p) arimasita. 
Fever NOM 37-degree NOM _ exist. PST 


‘(I have a fever of 37 degrees.’ 
(Sakoda 2002: 28, Chinese speaking learner, Elementary level) 


b. Hayaku kaetta *no(g) hoo ga ii desu. 
Quickly return GEN way NOM better COP 


‘(You) had better returning home quickly.’ 
(Sakoda 2002: 28, Chinese speaking learner, Intermediate level) 


c. Hontooni omosirokatta *da(p) to omoimasu. 
Really fun PST COP QUOT (I) think 


‘() thought it was really fun.’ 
(Sakoda 2002: 28, Indonesian speaking learner, Intermediate level) 


4.3 Errors from the cognitive perspective 


As seen above, learners formulate chunks at some stage of acquisition in spite of 
having different native language backgrounds. This section discusses why learners 
make chunks from the cognitive perspective and argues that interpreting and under- 
standing learners’ errors requires more knowledge of and information from the 
cognitive perspective and psycholinguistics. 

In psychology, chunking is the phenomenon of grouping together separate parts 
or items into a single larger unit. Ellis (2008: 479) wrote “Chunking (the process of 
storing formulaic sequences) provides a data base from which grammar can emerge 
through analogic processing.” Rosenbloom and Newell (1987) have proposed a 
theory in which chunking has even more importance as a learning mechanism and 
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in which it plays an important role in shedding light on the mechanism of the acqui- 
sition process. 

For example, recalling a set of 12 alphabetic letters, such as “ULJAOIFALN 
B S”, is quite difficult. If we change the order of the letters to form groups such 
as “ILO/USB/JFL/ANA”, we can recall them without difficulty since now each 
three-letter group has a meaning. In this case, we are remembering four three-letter 
acronyms rather than 12 separate letters. Because our working memory is limited, 
we make chunks. Chunking reduces our cognitive burden and conserves energy. 
Dividing the digits of a telephone number, say, 20151225, into 2 groups, 2015-1225 
makes easier to recall. If we put a meaning on the number, for example, Christmas 
Day in 2015, then we could save even more energy. 

Selecting between the particles NI and DE is difficult for learners of JSL/JFL even 
they learn the classroom grammatical explanation given by their teachers. It is much 
easier to use chunks since they do not have enough time to monitor their choices 
when they start speaking. Cognitive resources like working memory and attention 
are limited and therefore learners create their own strategies to save energy and 
effort (Schmidt 1992; Koyanagi 2001). 

The next question that comes up in our minds is how learners make chunks, 
such combinations as “relative position nouns + NI” (i.e., Naka-ni ‘inside’), “place 
and buildings nouns + DE” (i.e., Toky6-de ‘at Tokyo’). Noda et al. (2001) reported a 
high frequency rate for the combination “relative position nouns + NI” not only in 
spoken Japanese but also in textbooks used by L2 learners. It thus seems con- 
ceivable that L2 learners may easily draw on such frequency of occurrence in 
making noun+particle chunks. 


5 Conclusion 


This chapter has discussed learner errors and has advanced the claim that errors are 
not to be regarded as signs of inhibition, but simply as evidence of the learner’s 
learning strategies. Though error analysis in the past had many problems and is 
passed its heyday, the fact that learners develop their language system and acquire 
a target language through making errors has not changed. Analyzing both the errors 
that learners make and their correct uses provides us with critical information for 
understanding their language systems and their rules, which are still relatively 
unknown and full of mystery. 

What has been emphasized throughout this chapter is that the learners’ system 
is worthy of study in its own right (Schmidt 1992). Analyzing L2 learner data from 
the learner’s viewpoint rather than analyzing them in accordance with the target 
language’s norms is important. Section 2 provided an overview of error analysis 
both in ESL and in JSL studies. Section 3 discussed problems of error analysis 
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by focusing on three points: the definition of error, the limitation of scope, and 
methodological and theoretical problems. Taking the problems discussed in Section 
3 into consideration, Section 4 introduced two empirical studies of JSL with new 
approaches to error analysis. One of the two studies was a longitudinal study and 
was focused on the Japanese demonstrative morphemes KO-, SO- and A-. The other 
focused on the particles NI and DE. Analyzing both learners’ errors and their correct 
usages, the studies demonstrated that learners created their own language rules, 
different from Japanese language norms. Additional experiments were conducted 
for verifying the hypotheses explaining learners’ choices. The results were examined 
from a cognitive perspective, paying attention to the use of chunking. 

Recently, error analysis has been re-evaluated, and studies of errors have been 
increasing in the field of English education. This renaissance is at least partly due to 
error analysis having been re-born to CEA (computer-aided error analysis). Develop- 
ing computer techniques established a new academic field, corpus linguistics, and 
computers help us to collect learners’ data and make large learners’ corpora easily 
(Granger 1998, 2002). CEA can be expected to yield some answers to many questions 
in Japanese language acquisition. However, although CEA is very promising, we 
have to observe both errors and correct use carefully and the data should be 
analyzed from the learner’s perspective rather from the target language norms, as 
mentioned earlier. The following issues are crucial for making error studies con- 
tribute to acquisition studies of Japanese and to Japanese pedagogy for the future: 
1. After careful analysis of the data, a hypothesis should be proposed. Error studies 

are not for only collecting data, nor only analyzing quantitatively, nor labeling 
of categories based on linguists’ analyses of the Japanese language. The re- 
searcher should analyze data not only from a quantitative perspective but also 
from a qualitative one. Furthermore, rather than examining research items 
alone, the researcher should pay attention to L2 learners’ linguistic environ- 
ments and discursive interactions. 

2. After proposing a hypothesis, in order to test the validity of that hypothesis, 
experiments should be conducted. Finding whether the hypothesis is applicable 
to other learners makes the study an objective one. 

3. As we have seen in Section 4.3, in accounting for the results, we should work 
together with researchers in other academic fields, such as psychology, cognitive 
science, and brain neurology. 


According to a statistical survey conducted by the Japan Foundation in 2012, 
the population of learners of Japanese language totals 3,986,000 learners in 136 
countries. They need good textbooks, useful dictionaries, and effective methods 
depending on their needs and native languages. Japanese is an agglutinative lan- 
guage and has several unique grammatical constraints compared to other foreign 
languages. Note that this chapter does not simply call for a return to contrastive 
analysis. Instead, the major point of the chapter is that L2 learners tend to build 
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the same chunks, to use the same strategies, and, thereby, make the same types of 
errors regardless of their native language. Analyzing the utterances produced by L2 
learners whose languages are fairly different from Japanese, however, can provide a 
great opportunity not only to teachers and researchers of Japanese education but 
also to linguists working on typology and pragmatics, and even to those working 
on contrastive analysis. 
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Haruko Minegishi Cook 
6 Adult L2 learners’ acquisition of style shift: 
The masu and plain forms 


1 Introduction 


Japanese has two speech styles, the addressee honorific masu form and non- 
honorific plain form, and the ability to make appropriate shifts between the two 
forms is part of the speaker’s “pragmatic competence”! (Taguchi 2009). How do L2 
learners of Japanese acquire the pragmatic competence to appropriately shift speech 
style? This chapter reviews the literature of adult L2 learners’ acquisition of style 
shift, examines learners’ individual differences, and discusses issue for future 
research. 

In Japanese, the sentence-final verb of the main clause ends either in the masu 
(a) or the plain form (b) as shown in Example (1). 


(1) a. Taro ga Hanako to dekake-masu /masu form]. 


b. Taro ga Hanako to dekake-ru [plain form]. 
Sub with go out 
‘Taro goes out with Hanako.’ 


Examples (1a) and (1b) are identical in referential meaning but differ in social 
meaning. Typically, the masu form is referred to as the polite form or formal style, 
and the plain form, the informal style. In the case of subordination, the verb of the 
main clause can occur in either the masu form or the plain form; the verb in the sub- 
ordinate clause usually remains in the plain form.? In speaking Japanese, speakers 
must choose one of the forms appropriate to the current social context or to create a 
new social context. Japanese children acquire the pragmatic competence of style 
shift by age three (Clancy 1986a; Cook 1996a). In contrast to L1 children’s trouble- 
free acquisition, for L2 learners of Japanese, the acquisition of style shift is not easy. 

Multiple factors challenge L2 learners’ acquisition of style shift. First, the diff- 
culty comes from the fact that masu and plain forms are “indexes” (Silverstein 
1976) or what Gumperz (1982) calls “contextualization cues”. Among the three types 


1 Taguchi (2009: 2) defines pragmatic competence as “the ability to convey and interpret meaning 
appropriately in a social situation”. 

2 “The plain form” discussed in this article is a —u/ru form of a verb. 

3 In conversation, a kara (‘because’) or kedo (‘but’) clause can occur without the main clause. In this 
article, kara and kedo clauses occurring without the main clause are treated as an independent 
cause and the masu or plain form that occurs in such a clause is counted. 
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of signs of human language (i.e., icons, symbols, and indexes) (Peirce 1955), indexes 
are signs that are related to the things they stand for because they participate in or 
are actually part of the event they stand for. Indexes can only be interpreted within 
an actual context of use. In addition, the masu and plain forms are referred to 
as “non-referential indexes” (Silverstein 1976), for they “do not contribute to the 
referential speech event (e.g., Examples (1a) and (1b) above are identical with 
respect to referential meaning). Instead, they co-occur with a referential message 
and serve as a powerful tool for sense making in social interaction. Indexes point 
to or create social dimensions of speech such as the identity of the speaker, social 
situation, and social activity among others. Because the meanings of an index 
partially lie in the social context in which it occurs, an index always has multiple 
social meanings. Thus, the social meaning of an index is not constant but changes 
from context to context. To capture the fluid nature of indexical meaning, Ochs 
(1996) proposed a two-step model of indexicality, in which a linguistic feature is 
directly linked to a core meaning and this constant meaning (direct index) evokes a 
variety of situational meanings (indirect meanings). Drawing on Ochs’ model, I have 
proposed that the masu form directly indexes the self-presentational stance, which 
constructs a variety of social meaning in different social contexts (Cook 2008a). 
This fluidity of indexical meaning makes it extremely difficult for L2 learners to learn 
how to interpret and use indexes/contextualization cues. Japanese children’s easy 
acquisition of appropriate uses of indexes such as the masu form and sentence-final 
particles (Clancy 1986a) indicates that indexes are primarily learned in first language 
socialization and difficult to teach explicitly in a classroom. Gumperz (1996: 383) 
provides an explanation, noting that: 


Because of the complexity of the inferential process involved and their inherent ambiguity, 
contextualization cues are not readily learned, and certainly not through direct instruction, so 
that ... second-language speakers may have good functional control of the grammar and 
lexicon of their new language but may contextualize their talk by relying on the rhetorical 
strategies of their first language. Contextualization conventions are acquired through primary 
socialization in family or friendship circles or intensive communicative co-operation in a finite 
range of institutionalized environments. [Italics are mine.] 


As Gumperz indicates, it is difficult to teach appropriate speech styles in the 
classroom, for unlike grammatical rules, indexes cannot be taught by a rule-based 
model. 

Second, the discrepancy between the explanation given in Japanese language 
textbooks and the indexical nature of the masu and plain forms complicates L2 
learners’ acquisition of style shift. Because native speakers are generally unaware 
of a wide range of social meanings of an index (i.e., “limits of awareness” Silverstein 
2001), even language instructors and textbooks are not able to explain how the 
masu and plain forms are actually used in different social contexts. Most beginning 
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Japanese language textbooks at the college level used in North America refer to the 
masu form as the ‘polite form’ or ‘formal form’ and explain that it should be used 
between or among people in a distant relationship or to show politeness to the 
addressee(s). The plain form is mentioned as a form to use between or among people 
who are in a close relationship, such as family members and good friends of the 
same age. However, as recent research on L1 Japanese style shift indicates, the 
masu form indexes a variety of social information — not only distant social relation- 
ship and polite attitude toward an older or higher-status addressee but also a range 
of social identities among others (e.g., Cook 1996a, 1996b, 2008a; Jones and Ono 
2008; Okamoto 2011). Similarly, the plain form is not just a form to be used between 
people in a close relationship. The plain form without an affect key such as a 
sentence-final particle (i.e., naked plain form) indexes the speaker’s detached stance 
(Cook 2008b; Maynard 1993). Furthermore, beginning Japanese language textbooks 
introduce the masu forms before the plain form (see Cook 2008a), and the majority 
of dialogues found in these textbooks are written in the masu form (Matsumoto and 
Okamoto 2003). This overemphasis on the masu form is partly due to the expectation 
that learners of a foreign language are expected to speak the target language 
‘correctly’ and ‘politely’. 

It is not uncommon for speakers to change speech styles throughout the course 
of talk with the same addressee in the same setting (Okamoto 1999, 2011). For example, 
in a TV interview program, the participants shift from the masu form to the plain 
form to express their feelings (Ikuta 1983). Japanese elementary school teachers 
shift between the two forms in teaching a class (cf. Cook 1996b) and in a teachers’ 
meeting (Geyer 2008). Japanese professors and students shift styles in academic 
consultation sessions (Cook 2006). Japanese mothers as well sometimes shift from 
the plain form to the masu form when serving food and correcting their child’s 
behavior at home (Clancy 1986b; Cook 1996a). As I discuss below, even when teach- 
ing L2 learners, teachers shift between the two forms (Yamashita 1996; Wade 2003). 
How native speakers shift between the masu and plain forms is not as simple as 
what has been described in Japanese language textbooks. In sum, as Gumperz 
(1996) correctly points out, indexes such as the masu and plain forms are difficult 
to teach through direct instruction in a classroom partly because often even teachers 
are not aware of the range of social meanings that these forms index. 

Then how do adult L2 learners of Japanese learn appropriate uses of the plain 
and masu forms in an L2 classroom? Is the instruction successful? How do learners 
on a study abroad program acquire style shift outside of a classroom? What factors 
influence their acquisition or non-acquisition? In what follows, I review studies on 
adult L2 learners of Japanese’ acquisition of style shift in the classroom and study 
abroad settings, present a study on individual differences, and suggest future 
research directions. 
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2 Review of literature on L2 learners’ acquisition 
of style shift 


2.1 Classroom settings 
2.1.1 Teachers’ use of style shift 


Yamashita (1996) investigated the style shifts of two female Japanese instructors in 
a college JSL (Japanese as a second language) classroom in Japan by audio-/video- 
recording classroom interactions, interviews, and questionnaires. She found that 
while the teachers mostly used the masu form in the classroom, they occasionally 
shifted to the plain form when they spoke to students in a more intimate manner. 
In particular, shifts to the plain form were observed when the teachers paraphrased 
complex sentences, scaffolded the content matter, and gave feedback to the stu- 
dents’ answers. Yamashita’s study suggests that L2 learners of Japanese are exposed 
to style shifts similar to those that occur in Japanese elementary school classrooms 
(cf. Cook 1996b). Furthermore, Yamashita found that the instructors were not quite 
aware of their own style shifts in the classroom. The teachers’ reports and what 
they actually did in the classroom differed. Despite the fact that Teacher B reported 
that she often used the plain form, her plain form was less frequent than Teacher A. 
Teacher A, on the other hand, said that she kept to the masu form, but in reality she 
frequently shifted styles. Yamashita’s study suggests that native speakers have little 
or no awareness of their own style-shifting patterns. Although Yamashita does not 
mention it, her study highlights the discrepancy between prescriptive description 
(i.e., the masu form is for the classroom instruction) and the teachers’ actual uses 
(i.e., shift between the two forms). 

One of the important factors in acquiring a foreign language is noticing 
(Schmidt, 1993, 2001); that is, in order for learning to take place, learners have to 
pay conscious attention to a linguistic form and its associated contexts. Research 
indicates, however, that most L2 learners of Japanese are not conscious of style 
shifts. Wade (2003) analyzed style shifts of students and teachers in six college-level 
Japanese language classrooms in both the United States and Japan. She provides 
evidence for the non-conscious nature of style shifts and also points out that the 
teachers’ shifting patterns do not match the prescriptive description of appropriate 
speech style usage. She found that the teachers’ style shifts were intricately related 
to the different identities they play (e.g., teacher, interviewer, and conversationalist) 
in their interaction with the students as well as different stances (e.g., formal or 
casual) they took toward the students and the content of talk. For example, the 
teachers’ formal stance occurred to highlight the positional identities of the teacher 
(e.g., teacher as controller of the classroom discourse, teacher as lecturer, modeler, 
and evaluator). 
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2.1.2 Learners’ acquisition of style shift 


Cook’s (2001, 2002) studies also documented that L2 learners of Japanese do not 
readily notice style shifts. Cook (2001) examined the pragmatic judgments of 120 
American students in second-year Japanese language classes at the university level, 
using an on-line listening comprehension task. The students listened to the audio- 
recorded speech of three job applicants and were asked to choose the most appro- 
priate applicant for the job. The speech of the three applicants, A, B, and C varied 
in their referential content of the message and speech style. Applicant A’s referential 
content and speech style sharply conflicted. According to the referential content of 
the message, Applicant A qualified in all respects, but with respect to the pragmatic 
features of their speech, including speech style, she was the most inappropriate. 
Contrary to the instructors’ expectation that no students would choose Applicant A, 
the study found that 80.8 percent of second-year learners chose Applicant A as the 
most appropriate applicant. Among the ninety-seven students who chose Applicant 
A, sixty-eight did not notice her impolite speech style. Only six students noticed her 
inappropriate speech style but could not judge it as a crucially negative factor. Only 
14.2% of all the students chose Applicant C, who was the instructors’ choice. In order 
to see if forth-year students can recognize inappropriate speech style, I conducted a 
study on the pragmatic judgment of 53 fourth-year students in an on-line com- 
prehension task, employing the same material used in the 2001 study (Cook 2002). 
This study found a marked improvement at the forth-year level. Forty-seven percent 
of the students successfully judged the use of inappropriate speech styles, but fifty- 
three percent still failed. These studies indicate that learners find it difficult to 
notice and use appropriate speech styles at the beginning-level, and that even after 
studying Japanese for more than three years, some learners are still not capable of 
detecting pragmatic inappropriateness. 

To find out to what extent L2 learners’ conscious attention to style shifts 
helps the acquisition of appropriate uses of the masu and plain forms, Ishida (2001) 
examined beginning-level learners’ awareness and production of the masu and plain 
forms over a period of three semesters. He asked three beginning-level American 
college students to observe Japanese L1 speakers’ style shifts outside of the class- 
room and to keep journals on their observations, and he collected production data 
from the video-recorded role-play tasks. He refers to the prescriptive descriptions of 
the masu and plain forms as “sociolinguistic functions” and those that are outside 
the prescriptive descriptions as “pragmatic functions”. He found that during the first 
semester the learners were aware of the “sociolinguistic functions” of the two forms 
but could not notice L1 speakers’ style shift on-line. In the second semester, the 
learners were able to notice the “sociolinguistic functions” of the forms on-line but 
some inconsistent uses of the forms were observed. During the third semester, the 
learners noticed some “pragmatic functions” on-line. Ishida’s 2009 study, which 
examined beginning L2 learners of Japanese over two semesters, showed evidence 
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that consciousness raising activities help beginning learners acquire the “pragmatic 
functions” of the masu and plain forms. In this study, he compared the experimental 
group (six learners) who were given consciousness raising activities and the control 
group (six to seven learners) who were not. The learners in both groups engaged in 
conversation with L1 speakers and then were asked to reflect on the style shift choice 
they made during the conversation with L1 speakers. In the first semester, 66.7% of 
the learners in the experimental group can comment on the forms they used but no 
one in the control group was able to make any comment. In the second semester, all 
learners in the experimental group were able to comment on the style shift choice 
they made, whereas only 28.6% of the control group learners were able to. In sum, 
Ishida’s study demonstrated that with conscious attention to style shifts in and out- 
side of the classroom, even the beginning-level learners were gradually able to 
appropriately shift styles. Ishida’s findings are contrary to Gumperz’ (1996) claim, 
but the pragmatic functions Ishida successfully taught in his classes are limited to 
a few functions such as shifting to the plain form when expressing one’s emotion 
or making a soliloquial comment. There are other “pragmatic functions” associated 
with style shift, and whether or not these functions are teachable in the classroom is 
yet to be seen. 


2.2 Study abroad 


Study abroad provides opportunities for L2 learners to be exposed to a broader 
range of social contexts beyond the classroom setting. It is reported in the literature 
that crosslinguistically, L2 learners learn informal speech style while studying 
abroad and tend to overuse it when they return to their home institution (cf. Kasper 
and Rose 2002). 

To assess the acquisition of style shift patterns of L2 learners of Japanese, Marriott 
(1993, 1995) conducted interview studies. Eleven Australian high school students 
who spent a year in Japan were interviewed by native speakers of Japanese. She 
found that most of the students used the plain form in the interview context — a 
context in which the masu form would be normally expected. Marriott speculates 
that students’ failure of acquiring the L1 norm of predominant use of the masu 
form in interviews is due to the lack of corrective feedback on norm deviations both 
in and outside the classroom. However, the quantitative analysis alone does not 
show whether or not all of the learners’ uses of the plain form were inappropriate 
in the interview setting, for some uses of the plain form are appropriate in the L1 
norm. For example, in interviews it is natural to momentarily shift to the plain form 
when expressing the speaker’s emotion (Ikuta 1983) or soliloquy (Okamoto 1999). 
Thus, it is unknown if all the instances of the learners’ plain form in Marriott’s study 
were deviations from the L1 norm. Qualitative studies are necessary to determine to 
what extent L2 learners’ plain forms in an interview are in line with the L1 norm. 
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Iwasaki (2010) both quantitatively and qualitatively analyzed style shifts of five 
male American college students using the ACTFL Oral Proficiency Interviews (OPI) 
data collected before and after study abroad in Japan but came to a different con- 
clusion than Marriott (1995)*. The students in this research studied Japanese in their 
home institution for one or two years before their departure to Japan. In the pre-OPI, 
all five students predominantly used the masu form, but in the post-OPI only two 
students overused the plain form while the rest used the masu form as the unmarked 
form. By qualitative analysis of the OPI’s, Iwasaki found some indications of acqui- 
sition of the L1 norm by all five students, even by the two who switched the base 
form to the plain form in the post-OPI. For example, two students who used 
the masu form as the base form in the post-OPI often shifted to the plain form in 
soliloquy-like and emotive expressions, which is consistent with the L1 norm. The 
two students who overused the plain form employed it when talking about them- 
selves but shifted to the masu form when making a request or asking a question. 
Iwasaki interpreted these shifts as the learners’ own understanding of the social 
meaning of the masu form. 

Iwasaki (2011) further studied four of the five learners two years after they returned 
from Japan in order to obtain their retrospective evaluation of their study-in-Japan 
experiences. This study illustrated the male L2 learners’ dilemmas that stemmed 
from the gap between the social norms in Japanese society and their own preference. 
On the topic of speech styles, the three students who did not overuse the plain form 
in the post-OPI mentioned that social engagements they participated in Japan made 
them aware of the importance of the appropriate use of the masu form. At the same 
time, they were aware of the distance they were creating by their use of the masu 
form. In contrast, the student who overused the plain form in the post-OPI reported 
that he used the plain form as the default form partly due to a lack of negative feed- 
back. In sum, with respect to the acquisition of the appropriate use of the masu and 
plain forms during study abroad, Iwasaki’s (2011) studies suggest that i) there are 
individual variations, depending on the type of experiences learners have and ii) 
learners are active agents who choose a particular speech style by assessing a social 
identity they might project in a given social context based on their own sociolinguistic 
knowledge. 

Interview studies such as Iwasaki’s (2010) can delineate the end point of the 
learners’ acquisition, but do not shed light on what actually happens in their inter- 
action with L1 Japanese speakers during their stay in Japan. To find out what actually 
happens in interactions between L2 learners and L1 Japanese speakers, in Cook 
(2008a), I studied dinnertime conversations of nine pairs of study-abroad students 


4 Only the two most proficient learners were given role play tasks for both masu and plain forms in 
OPI. However, the role play segments were excluded in the quantitative analysis. 
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learning Japanese and their host families. The students, whose Japanese proficiency- 
level ranged from novice to advanced on the OPI scale, were staying with the host 
family from three to 12 months. Qualitative and quantitative analyses of the con- 
versations revealed that the host family members socialized the learners to the 
appropriate style shift patterns. The host families’ style shift pattern was consistent 
with the normative shift pattern observed in L1 family conversation. It was found 
that the advanced learners’ percentages of deviation from the L1 norm were much 
lower, while both novice and intermediate learners diverged from the L1 norm 
in over 70% of their utterance-final forms by shifting to the masu form when not 
appropriate. This study offered evidence that during their homestays, the learners 
were exposed to and socialized to non-prescriptive uses (or what Ishida (2001) calls 
“pragmatic functions”) of the masu form in family conversation and started to 
acquire L1-like style shift in informal conversation with their host family as their 
Japanese proficiency level approached the advanced-level on the OPI scale. The 
shortcoming of this study, however, is that it is a cross-sectional study and hence 
does not reveal the process of acquisition over a period of time. 

McMeekin’s (2007) study qualitatively examined conversations between five pairs 
of L2 learners of Japanese and their host families over eight weeks. The learners’ 
Japanese proficiency levels ranged from intermediate to low advanced on the OPI 
scale. Her findings are that while the host family members used the plain form over 
80 percent of the time, the learners overwhelmingly used the masu form. However, 
four out of five learners exhibited some indications of shift from the masu to plain 
form use over the eight-week period. Although the rate of the learners’ increase 
of the plain form is small, McMeekin’s study demonstrated that the learners were 
socialized to use more plain forms by participating in daily interactions with the 
host family members who mostly spoke to them in the plain form. 

In sum, while studying abroad, L2 learners of Japanese tend to increase the use 
of the plain form and start to acquire the L1 norm of informal conversation as their 
Japanese proficiency level reached the advanced-level on the OPI scale. Because 
native speakers of Japanese are not aware of a shift from the plain to masu form in 
family conversation, Japanese native speakers, including host families, are not able 
to explicitly teach appropriate shift patterns to L2 learners of Japanese. Learners 
must acquire the L1 norm by participating in daily activities with the host family 
members. 


3 Individual differences: Cases of Carol and Erika 


Iwasaki’s (2011) study suggests that there are individual differences in the acquisi- 
tion of style shift among learners. To date, however, longitudinal studies on indi- 
vidual differences are scarce. This section reports my recent longitudinal study of 
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two female American L2 learners of Japanese during a sojourn in Japan.° This study 
investigates the two learners’ acquisition of style shifts by quantitatively and quali- 
tatively analyzing conversations of the two learners and their Japanese host family 
over a period of five months. It illustrates different positionings the two learners 
take in conversation with their host family. 


3.1 Data and methodology 


The data were collected by videotaping lunch/dinner time conversations of two pairs 
of an American L2 learner and her host family once a month for five months starting 
right after the learners’ arrival at Tokyo. Prior to going to Japan, one of the learners, 
Carol, studied Japanese for a total of five years in high school and in university, and 
the other learner, Erika, for three years in university. Both learners were very much 
interested in Japanese language and culture. They participated in the same study-in- 
Japan program offered at O University in Tokyo and lived with a Japanese host 
family. The placement test given by O University at the beginning of the program 
placed Carol at the mid-intermediate level and Erika, at the low-intermediate level. 
Their host families were typical middle-class Japanese families living in Tokyo. 
Carol’s host family was a younger couple with three young children aged 1, 3 and 5 
while Erika’s host family was a middle-aged couple. In the case of Carol, the first 
four recordings of the conversation were carried out between Carol and the host 
mother, and in the last recording all three children participated in the conversation. 
As for Erika, the regular participants of the dinnertime conversation were Erika and 
her host parents, and at times either her adult host siblings, or the host uncle and 
aunt also participated. Even when relatives participated in dinner, the conversation 
centered around Erika most of the time. The supplementary data include the pre- 
and post-interviews as well as monthly questionnaires. In the post-recording inter- 
view, both learners said that they were not consciously aware of their own speech 
style because they paid attention to the content of the talk. The host families mostly 
used the plain form. Once in a while Carol’s host mother talked to the one-year old 


5 The study on Carol was presented at the 18th International Conference on Pragmatics and Lan- 
guage Learning, Kobe, Japan, in 2009 and at the 2011 conference of the American Association for 
Applied Linguistics in Chicago. 

6 The anonymous reviewer questioned the validity of the present data because the participants of 
the conversations varied between the two learners and across months. This study is not an experi- 
mental study in which learners are examined in which speech style they use when talking to the 
same conversational partner. The notion of “individual differences” here includes not only learners’ 
actions but also the contexts that surround learners because their actions are in part responses to 
the contexts they are in. In reality, learners on study abroad are placed in different environments 
including their host families and other conditions (Makino 1996). This study reflects varied realities 
in which learners are placed in study abroad context and observes the learners’ trajectories of lan- 
guage socialization process. 
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son shifting to the masu form, and Erika’s host mother sometimes shifted to the 
masu form when she teaches her something about Japan or the Japanese language. 
The learners’ utterance-final forms (i.e., utterance-final plain form verbs, adjectives 
and nouns and their masu form counterparts) were counted and examined with 
respect to speech style (masu or plain form). Within each speech style, the “reactive 
tokens”, soo desu/soo and their variants were tabulated separately, and they are 
referred to as soo-expression. This is because the learners’ speech, in particular that 
of Carol, indicates that they have acquired soo-expressions as fixed phrases. In addi- 
tion, a word or expression said with rising intonation to ask for clarification of the 
prior turn (i.e., “next turn repair initiator” or NTRI (Schegloff, Jefferson, and Sacks 
1977)) was tabulated separately, for in Erika’s speech this strategy was very frequent 
and played an important role in achieving the goal of interaction. 


3.2 Quantitative analysis 


First, I present a quantitative analysis of the two learners’ style shift patterns de- 
veloped over the period of five months in terms of percentages of the two forms. 

Carol actively participated in conversation with her host family and seemed to 
very much enjoy it. She expressed her opinions and feelings as well as voluntarily 
offered stories by narrating her past experiences and events. The average number of 
utterance-final form in her talk counted for tabulation is 250.2 per recording. 

The quantitative analysis of Carol’s speech reveals that she gradually increased 
the use of the plain form over five months. In the first month, 60.1% of Carol’s 
utterances were in the masu form while 39.9% were in the plain form (see Figure 1). 
When she was a recipient of the host mother’s story, she frequently produced reac- 
tive tokens often in the masu form. Thus, more than half of her masu forms were the 
reactive tokens, soo desu + FP (e.g., soo desu ne), while the plain form reactive 
tokens (e.g., soo and soo soo) were only 9.6%. The fact that she continued to use 
soo desu + FP frequently with an exception of the second month indicates that she 
memorized soo + desu as a chunk. Unlike soo-type reactive tokens, her other utter- 
ances did not occur with a final particle. Instead, they co-occurred with the connec- 
tive particles, kedo ‘but’ or kara ‘because/so,’ Her connective particles, kedo and 
kara were in complementary distribution with respect to speech style, that is kedo 
co-occurred with the masu form ((n) desu kedo), and kara occurred with the plain 
form.® 


7 A reactive token is “a short utterance produced by an interlocutor who is playing a listener’s role 
during the other interlocutor’s speakership” (Clancy, Thompson, Suzuki, and Tao 1996: 355). 

8 This fact suggests that Carol also acquired these constructions as chunks. Carol’s uses of kedo and 
kara are not native-like and often could be used as substitutions of final particles such as ne or no. 
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Figure 1: Carol’s Speech Style Patterns (1st month-5th month) 


Notes: Other — utterances other than soo-type reactive tokens and NTRI 
NTRI — next turn repair initiator 
Soo — soo-type reactive token 


In the second month, the most notable change is that the ratio of the masu and 
plain forms was reversed. The plain form increased to 68.6% while the masu form 
decreased to 31.4%. This is primarily due to the decrease of the masu-form reactive 
token, soo desu +FP and the introduction of the new plain form reactive token, soo 
yo ne.? Almost 30% of her utterance-final forms were soo yo ne in the 2nd month. 

In the third month, the percentage of Carol’s masu form became higher than the 
plain form again. This is mainly because she completely stopped using soo yo ne 
and switched back to soo desu + FP. Soo yo ne did not occur in the 4th and 5th 
recordings either. In the fourth month, the frequencies of the masu and plain forms 
became almost equal, and her non-soo type plain form utterances increased. 

In the 5th month almost 90% of her utterance-final forms were in the plain form. 
The steep increase of the plain form is primarily due to the change in the participa- 
tion structure. In contrast to dyadic conversation between Carol and her host mother 
during the first four months, in the fifth recording, the conversation was multi-party, 
involving Carol, the host mother and three young host siblings. In the first four 
months, Carol was the addressed recipient in the dyadic conversation with the host 
mother, but in the fifth month, she was often an unaddressed recipient while the 


9 The host mother regularly used soo da yo ne instead of soo yo ne. 
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Figure 2: Erika’s Speech Style Patterns (1st month—5th month) 


Notes: Other — utterances other than soo-type reactive tokens and NTRI 
NTRI — next turn repair initiator 
Soo — soo-type reactive token 


host mother and children were talking. As a result, she took far fewer turns. Further- 
more, 47.5% of all her plain form utterances were directed to the children.!° In sum, 
Carol positioned herself as a good conversational partner of her host mother and 
siblings by producing frequent reactive tokens and telling stories. 

Erika positioned herself differently in conversation with her host family members. 
She brought her electronic dictionary and notebook to the dinner table in order to 
learn new vocabulary. For her, dinnertime was a language learning event. Perhaps 
because she was preoccupied with learning new vocabulary, she was more often 
a hearer rather than a speaker. She rarely initiated a question or a comment. She 
did not engage in story-telling activities. Her utterances were typically short and 
contained frequent NTRI’s. This pattern was unchanged over five months. For these 
reasons, the average number of utterance-final forms counted for tabulation is 
66 per recording, much lower than that of Carol. 

Erika’s speech style does not follow the pattern typically seen in L2 learners of 
Japanese, i.e., a gradual increase of the plain form over a period of time. In the first 
recording, which was done soon after she arrived at Tokyo, 71.4% of her utterance- 
final forms were the plain form, and in the 2nd and the 3rd months the masu form 


10 This suggests that Carol has tacit knowledge that the plain form is used for conversation with 
young children. 
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continued to increase reaching almost 50% in the 3rd month. In the 4th and 5th 
month, the plain form use increased again (see Figure 2). 

As shown in Figure 2, 10 to 25 percent of her plain forms are “NTRI’s (next turn 
repair initiators)”. When she heard a word or expression she did not understand or 
did not make sense to her, Erika asked the meaning of a word by repeating the word 
or expression with rising intonation. Her NTRI was always in the plain form, and in 
the first month her NTRI was 25.4% of all of her tabulated utterances. Her use of 
NTRI decreased over five months reaching to less than 10% in the 5th month. The 
decrease of NTRI may suggest Erika’s gradual improvement in understanding the 
conversation with her host family. Erika’s reactive tokens were mostly un’yeah,’ 
hai ‘yes’ or honto ‘really’ (only in the 4th month), and unlike Carol, Erika used soo- 
type reactive tokens infrequently. Although they were infrequent, Erika’s soo- type 
reactive tokens were also all in the masu form with the only exception of one 
instance of soo by itself in the 4th month. The final particle ne, which did not occur 
with the plain form, often accompanied the soo-type reactive token as in soo desu ne 
and utterances that are not reactive tokens as in x desu ne ‘It is X’. 

As seen from the charts above, Carol’s soo-type reactive tokens and Erika’s 
NTRIs significantly contribute to the frequencies of the masu or plain form. I will 
revisit this issue in the discussion section. 


3.3 Qualitative analysis 


A qualitative analysis shows that Carol and Erika used plain forms in different ways 
for the most part. Carol used plain forms as affective and detached stance markers 
among others. A large part of her plain form uses were to mark affective intensity. 
Intensive affect was typically marked by intensifiers such as honto ni ‘really,’ zenzen 
‘(not) at all’ and zettai ‘absolutely.’!! It was also expressed at the “high point of a 
story” (Peterson and McCabe 1983). In example (2), Carol is talking to the host 
mother about Kurosawa’s samurai movie she saw. The point of the story here is that 
she did not understand the Japanese spoken in the samurai movie. 


(2) [CP0908-11] 1st month 


1 C: akira kurosawa no: = 
Akira Kurosawa LK 
‘Akira Kurosawa’s’ 

2  M: =un un ((nodding)) 
‘uh huh’ 


11 This does not mean that all the affective intensity markers only co-occur with the plain form in 
Carol’s speech. 
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3 C:samuraieigao mitan desu kedo:. jimaku ano: tuke [nakattan desu kedo: 
samurai movie Obj saw Nom Cop but subtitle uh attach Neg LKCop but 
‘samurai movie I saw, but there were no subtitles but’ 

4 M: ((nods)) ((nods)) {un 

‘uh huh’ 

5 >C: ((left hand gesture)) @ ZEnzen wakaranakatta.@ 

at all understand Neg past 
‘I did not understand at all.’ 
6 M:a: 
‘Oh:’ 

7 >C: ano: mukasi no syaberikata wa honto ni [tigau 
uh old time LK speech Top really _ different 
‘Uh, the speech in the old days is really different’ 

8 M: [wakaranai ne?= 

understand Neg FP 
‘You don’t understand, right?’ 

9 C:=un 

‘uh huh’ 


In line 3 she provides the background information in the masu form plus the connec- 
tive particle kedo ‘but.’ Then in lines 5 and 7, shifting to the plain form, she states 
that she did not understand the Japanese spoken in the movie at all and that the 
Japanese spoken in the old days is really different. She emphasizes these points 
with affective intensifiers zenzen ‘(not) at all’ and honto ni ‘really.’ Note that she 
pronounces zenzen with a louder volume at the beginning of the word. Apparently 
emotional intensity triggers a shift to the plain form. This example and others similar 
to it suggest that Carol associates the plain form with the expression of affective 
intensity. 

In the third month, Carol at times narrated in the naked plain form to index her 
detached stance toward her story. The naked plain form, which does not co-occur 
with affect keys such as final particles, typically is used in newspapers and scientific 
writings and indexes the speaker/writer’s detached stance. In example (3) Carol is 
telling the host mother what American meat pie is. 


(3) [CP1108-42] 3rd month 


1 C: (left hand movement)) sore wa: ringo to: 
that Top apple and 
‘That has apples and’ 
2  M: un ((nods)) 
‘uh huh’ 
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3  C:reezun to: iroiro supaisu? ((looks at M)) 
raisin and various spice 
‘raisins and various spices’ 

4 M: un un un un un ((nodding)) 
‘um um um um’ 

5 > C: gaaru kara _ tyotto (.) n: (.) dentooteki na azi. 


Sub exist so a little traditional taste 
‘so a little (.) uh (.) traditional taste.’ 

6 = M: hu:[:n. 
‘uhm’ 


7 > C:[nanka  mukasi no azi. (.) 
somewhat old-time LK taste 
‘sort of old-time taste.’ 
8  atasi wa betu ni suki zya nai n desu kedo.= 
I Top particular like Neg Nom Cop but 
‘T do not like it that much though.’ 
9M: (starts eye contact with C)) appurupai de wa nai n desyo? 
apple pie Neg Nom Cop 
‘It’s not an apple pie?’ 
10 >C: hai. ((slightly shrugs)) betu ni nai. 
Yes particular Neg 
‘Right. It’s not.’ 


Carol is providing a description of American meat pie using the naked plain form in 
lines 5, 7 and 10 which indexes her detached stance toward the description of the 
pie. In contrast to the description of the pie that is given in the naked plain form, 
in line 8 Carol adds her personal preference shifting to the masu form + kedo ‘but.’ 

In contrast, Erika’s use of the plain form is characterized by frequent occur- 
rences of NTRIs. In example (4), Erika does not understand the meaning of the 
expression hana o ikeru said by the host mother. She produces a NTRI by repeating 
the expression with rising intonation. 


(4) [ER 0908] 1st month 


1 M: u::n (.) sosite hana kadoo hana o_ ikeru ((with gesture)) 
and flower flower arrangement flower Obj arrange 
‘U::n and flowers flower arrangement, to arrange flowers.’ 
2 E: hana o ikeru? 
Flower Obj arrange 
‘to arrange flowers?’ 


She also uses the plain form for assessment. In example (5), the host mother is 
teaching Erika the numeral classifier for bowls of rice in Japanese. 
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(5) [ER 1008] 2nd month 


1 M: un gohan wa itizen nizen 

un rice Top one bowl two bowl 

‘Uh (we count) bowl of rice one zen, two zen.’ 
2> E: muzukasii 

difficult 

‘It’s difficult.’ 


Erika’s assessment in line 2 is in the plain form. Out of her 42 instances of assess- 
ment she used over five months, 31 instances (73.8%) are in the naked plain form 
and only eleven instances (26.2%) of her assessments are in the masu form. Assess- 
ments that co-occur with the final particle ne are always in the masu form as shown 
in (6),'* which suggests that like Carol, she learned the sequence X desu + ne as a 
chunk. 


(6) [ER 0908] 1st month 
tL M: soo nee amerika o sutaato site wan uiiku 
so FP America Obj start do one week 
‘uhm it’s been a week since you left America.’ 
E: un 
‘Yeah’ 
3. + M: aa: hayai nee? 
uh fast FP 
‘Uh (the time has gone by) fast’ 
4 EE: uhm 


‘uh: 

((eating)) 
6 E: hayai desu ne 

fast Cop FP 

‘(the time is gone by) fast’ 
7  F: hayai ne 

fast FP 

‘(the time is gone by) fast’ 


In example (6), the host mother mentions that since Erika left America, one 
week has passed. Then she produces an assessment in the plain form, hayai nee 


12 However, the converse is not true. Not all instances of the masu-form copula (desu) co-occur with 
the sentence-final particle ne. 
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‘(The time has gone by) fast nee.’ Erika first reciprocates the host mother with a 
minimal reactive token uhm, but aligns herself with the host mother with the ne- 
marked assessment in line 6. The sentence-final particle ne, which is crucial to create 
an alignment between Erika and the host mother here, seems to trigger the masu 
form of the copula desu. 

Erika asked questions rather infrequently, but for the first three months all her 
questions were in the masu form. During the fourth month, some of her questions 
were in the plain form. When she answered a question, Erika switched between the 
masu and plain forms rather haphazardly. This tendency did not change over five 
months. In an interview after the recordings were made, she said that she was not 
aware of the speech style she used and that she was often frustrated when she could 
not say what she wanted to say in Japanese. Perhaps because she was so focused on 
learning new vocabulary, she did not pay attention to speech style. 


4 Discussion 


In line with the research on L2 learners studying European languages (e.g., Barron 
2006), the earlier studies on learners’ frequencies of the masu and plain forms found 
that learners tend to increase the use of the less formal style (i.e., the plain form) 
during their sojourn in Japan. However, the examination of learners’ frequencies 
of the masu and plain forms alone is not an adequate indicator of L2 learners’ 
acquisition of style shift. There are complex social, cognitive, and interactional factors 
involved in the choice of speech style. The findings of the previous research and my 
recent study reported above suggest some of the complex factors that merit further 
investigation. I will discuss four below. 


4.1 Noticing 


Schmidt (1993, 2001) claims that in order to acquire L2 pragmatic knowledge, con- 
scious noticing is necessary. Despite the fluid nature of non-referential indexes, 
Ishida’s (2001, 2009) studies demonstrate that conscious noticing plays an important 
role in the acquisition of the masu and plain forms. In the cases of Carol and Erika, 
what is noteworthy is that they were unaware of their own speech styles and those 
of the host family members. While her increased use of plain form over five months 
seems to indicate some evidence of implicit socialization to the L1-like norm of infor- 
mal conversation, Carol’s speech style in conversation with the host mother does not 
reach the L1 norm of informal conversation. This is mainly because her plain forms 
do not co-occur with a final particle and there are shift patterns that do not conform 
to the L1 norm of informal conversation. In Japanese ordinary conversation among 
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people in close relationships such as family members, frequent co-occurrence of the 
plain form and final particles such as ne, no and yo is the norm (e.g., Cook 2008a). In 
Carol’s speech to the host mother, the final particles ne and/or yo occur mainly in 
reactive tokens in the masu form (e.g., soo desu ne). The lack of final particles in 
her plain form utterances that are not reactive tokens clearly constructs Carol as a 
learner of Japanese. Furthermore, her reactive tokens in the masu form (soo desu + 
FP) indexes a distant social relationship, which is not the L1 norm of informal con- 
versation. Barron (2006) reports that 33 Irish learners of German did not acquire the 
L1 norm of German address terms after a ten-month sojourn in Germany. She attrib- 
utes the learners’ failure of acquiring the L1 norm to insufficient appropriate input. 
However, in the cases of Carol and Erika, they had sufficient appropriate input of 
informal conversation from their host families. The failure to consciously “notice” 
the host family’s speech style may have kept them from acquiring L1-like shift 
patterns. In sum, conscious noticing of indexical meaning is important for the 
acquisition of style shift. 


4.2 L2 learners’ sociolinguistic knowledge 


As illustrated in Iwasaki’s (2011) study, learners’ sociolinguistic knowledge influences 
the choice of speech style. Even when learners are not aware of their speech style, 
their tacit sociolinguistic knowledge may play a part. In the fifth month when Carol 
mainly talked to the young host siblings, her speech style conformed to the L1 norm 
of informal conversation, which consists of the predominant use of the plain form 
accompanied by a final particle and the plain form reactive tokens.!? This suggests 
that although she is not consciously aware of her speech style, she has a tacit under- 
standing that the plain form is for talking to young children. In the post-recording 
interview, Carol said that she was under the impression that the host mother was 
speaking in the masu form because she was polite to Carol. Due to her false percep- 
tion of the host mother’s speech style, perhaps Carol intended to reciprocate the 
host mother by mixing the masu form based on her own sociolinguistic knowledge 
of Japanese (i.e., use the masu form to be polite). Even when learners’ sociolinguistic 
knowledge is tacit, they seem to employ their knowledge for speech style choice. 
How learners develop and use their own sociolinguistic knowledge of style shift 
merits future research. 


4.3 Learners’ positioning in conversation 


As mentioned above, Carol and Erika positioned themselves in conversation with the 
host family in different ways. For Carol, the mealtime with the host family members 


13 Because her interactions with the young host siblings were recorded only in the 5th month, it is 
not known if she started to talk to the children this way from the beginning of her homestay. 
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was a social event in which she played the role of a good conversational partner by 
producing frequent reactive tokens and expressed her ideas and feelings by telling 
stories whereas for Erika the mealtime with the host family was time to learn the 
target language. She spent most of the mealtime with her host family members 
listening to their conversation and checking a dictionary. When she came across 
words and expressions she did not understand, she asked the meaning by producing 
an NTRI. Carol’s frequent uses of the reactive token soot+desu+FP and Erika’s fre- 
quent plain form NTRI are linked to their respective positionings, namely a conver- 
sational partner for Carol and a language learner for Erika. Carol’s dominant speech 
styles in the first four months are correlated with those of her reactive tokens. Erika’s 
plain form dominance is correlated with her frequent use of plain- form NTRI. Thus, 
the frequencies of the masu and plain forms need to be examined with respect to 
L2 learners’ positioning in conversation and how such positionings produce certain 
actions (e.g., production of reactive tokens or NTRI). 


4.4 L1 speakers’ expectations 


The research (Ino 1999; Iwasaki 2011; Ohta 1993; Siegal 1996) suggests that L1 speakers’ 
low expectation of L2 learners’ acquisition of Japanese may negatively affect L2 
learners’ acquisition. Host families and local communities do not expect L2 learners 
to speak Japanese like L1 speakers. They even encourage minimal proficiency of 
Japanese. Ino (1999) illustrates that Japanese host families have a different set of 
norms for L2 speakers. Siegal (1996) discusses that often L2 learners are positioned 
as “others”. Ohta (1993) and Iwasaki (2011) report cases in which male L2 learners 
are discouraged from using male language in Japanese because “foreigners” should 
not use “vulgar” language. Iwasaki (2011: 84) points out, “... their [L2 learners’] 
choice of speech styles was both affected by their personal preference (i.e., the 
language they feel comfortable with) and their perception of the language they 
were expected to use as a foreigner...”. In other words, learners may make con- 
scious choices of speech styles based on what is comfortable or easy for them and 
their perception of L1 speakers’ expectations of foreigners, which they gained 
through their own experiences living in Japan. For example, one of the speakers in 
Iwasaki’s study, Greg chooses to speak in the plain form even to his teachers 
because he has learned that a foreigner’s plain form speech is accepted. The low 
expectation of foreigners’ Japanese language proficiency derives from the ideology 
that Japanese people own the Japanese language (Miller 1977). However, it is impor- 
tant to examine to what extent and in what social contexts such an ideology affects 
L2 learners’ acquisition of pragmatic features. In addition, the previous research 
has only investigated Western L2 learners, who are ethnically Caucasian. It is not 
known to what extent native speakers of Japanese expect non-Western L2 learners 
of Japanese to acquire the language. 
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5 Conclusion 


This chapter has summarized a body of research on the acquisition of the masu and 
plain forms by L2 learners of Japanese, examined learners’ individual differences, 
and discussed issues that merit future research. The research reviewed examined 
both the classroom setting and study abroad context. Due to the multifunctional 
nature of an index, the masu and plain forms are difficult to teach in the classroom. 
However, there is evidence that the activity of consciousness raising may successfully 
teach some functions of these forms in the classroom. Study abroad provides good 
opportunities to learn the native norm of style shifts. Although advanced learners 
begin to acquire L1-like norms, a complex web of factors may affect the acquisition 
processes. The factors discussed are noticing, L2 learners’ sociolinguistic knowledge, 
L2 learners’ positioning in conversation and L1 speakers’ expectations. Learners vary 
with respect to noticing, sociolinguistic knowledge of the target language, and posi- 
tioning in conversation. In addition, varied experiences learners have while living in 
Japan increase individual differences among learners. Learners may or may not 
choose to converge toward the L1 norms (Ishihara and Tarone 2009). Iwasaki (2011) 
states that the target language of the learners in her study is not the language that 
conforms to the norm of the target language but the language that is constituted 
by the learners’ own preferences and their perceptions of L1 speaker’s language 
ideology. The recent trend of L2 research questions the validity of a “native speaker 
norm” because such norms are fluid and vary among L1 monolingual speakers (cf. 
Cook 1999; Swain and Deters 2007). As a result, the end point of acquisition is not 
the L1 norm, for such a norm may not exist. Future research could explore what 
constitutes the target language for L2 speakers and how that affects the acquisition 
processes. 


Transcription conventions: 


[ overlapped speech (.) short pause 

= latching @ laugh 

(()) commentary WORD __laudness 

- sound stretch kimasu_ the masu form 
? rising intonation kuru the plain form 


Abbreviations used in Word-for-Word Translations 


Cop various forms of copula Nom nominalizer 
FP final particle Obj object marker 
Lk linking nominal Sub — subject marker 


Neg negative morpheme Top _ topic marker 
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Noriko Kobayashi 

7 Japanese language proficiency assessment 
with the Simple Performance-Oriented Test 
(SPOT) as a primary focus 


1 Introduction 


The purpose of assessing foreign language proficiency is to demonstrate learners’ 
language abilities in realistic use in their target language domains. Assessment is 
based on established criteria and ratings are made in accordance with the goals 
of the assessment. In addition to so-called language tests, there are also rating 
methods that do not employ traditional testing methods, such as portfolios, class 
observations, and learners’ self-assessments. In this chapter, we will discuss lan- 
guage proficiency testing! in particular. 

Early language proficiency testing mainly featured translation testing. Until re- 
cently, this had changed to more objective and scientific language testing, which 
measures linguistic knowledge mainly in regard to grammar and vocabulary. Further 
developments and improvements in testing methods have resulted in the current 
situation, in which we evaluate the learner’s ability to actually use the language in 
communication by implementing performance task testing. 

This chapter consists of 5 sections, including this section. The next section, 
section 2, briefly overviews the history of language testing, section 3 discusses 
contemporary trends in assessment, which tend towards direct performance testing, 
in which the raters will evaluate the test-takers performance directly, and section 4 
outlines the recent tendencies of the Japanese Language Proficiency Test (JLPT), 
which is the most popular among Japanese language proficiency tests. 

Finally, in section 5, a unique language test called the Simple Performance- 
Oriented Test (SPOT), developed by the present author and Ford-Niwa (Kobayashi 
and Ford 1992), will be introduced and discussed. The SPOT method is based on the 
authors’ original idea and no other such language test exists in Japanese or any 
other languages, as far as the author is aware. The idea of SPOT originated from a 
unique Japanese language feature that one-mora sound corresponds to one letter 
(hiragana), which may eventually affect grammatical function. However, it would 
be possible to apply the SPOT to other languages by modifying the test items in 
accordance with syllable composition of the word featured for individual languages. 
It is often said that a direct-test like a conversation test should be carried out in 


1 The term “proficiency test” is usually used in contrast to “achievement test,” which evaluates 
whether each learner has reached a goal set in the class in a certain period of time. 
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order to measure communicative capability (see section 3). The SPOT, however, is an 
indirect test; a convenient measure to infer test-takers’ communication ability in the 
real world based on its score. Its results are mechanically marked and scores are 
easily obtained. Since the test requires only a short time to conduct, the SPOT has 
now been widely introduced in Japanese language education sites and the research 
field. The theoretical background of the SPOT will be discussed particularly from the 
viewpoint of its authenticity. 


2 History of proficiency assessment 


The study of proficiency assessment is closely related to various fields such as 
linguistics, language acquisition, sociology, psychology; the history of research 
done in these fields strongly reflects that of research on language testing. 

In the 1960s when structuralism (e.g., Bloomfield 1933) was highly regarded in 
linguistics, the audio-lingual method was popular in the field of language education 
because it stressed the importance of sentence structure. At the same time, as stated 
in Lado (1961), measurement of linguistic knowledge by detailed testing of discrete 
components like grammar and vocabulary was becoming a mainstream in language 
testing. We call such tests discrete point tests. Such tests are based on the view that 
the level of language proficiency is ascertainable by a synthesis of the knowledge of 
each linguistic component. The discrete point test (usually performed by using paper 
and pencil in a multiple choice format) was recognized as a scientific and objective 
test at that time, especially when compared to previous translation testing methods. 
The discrete point test method still has a strong influence in the field of second 
language teaching. 

Arguing against structuralism, Chomsky (1965) proposed the notions of linguistic 
competence and performance. Arguing against this distinction, which he perceived 
to be artificial, Hymes (1972) introduced the notion of communicative competence, 
which essentially maintains that linguistic competence and social performance are 
inseparable. Hymes’ research was highly influential on the development of the com- 
municative approach in language teaching. 

In parallel with the ever changing field of linguistics, opinions differing from 
Lado’s have been raised in the field of language testing. Carroll (1961) claimed that 
an integrative approach is required to evaluate language capability in practical and 
complex communication. He pointed out that the total score of discrete-testing per 
se does not necessarily reflect the whole language capability of learners. Dictation 
testing (e.g., Oller 1971; Savignon 1982), cloze testing (e.g., Chappell and Abraham 
1990; Oller and Conrad 1971; Taylor 1953) and noise testing (Spolsky et.al. 1968) 
were proposed as integrative measures of overall language ability. These tests are 
different from the traditional paper and pencil tests focusing on discrete points of 
language. 
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At present, the call for performance-based assessment is inspiring a new move- 
ment to measure communicative ability (Bachman 1990; Bachman and Palmer 1996; 
McNamara 2000), and various performance tests are now in use, such as the oral 
proficiency interview (OPI) of the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages (ACTFL). 

A recent concern relating to proficiency assessment is the methodology of rating 
by using a list of statements reflecting what examinees can or cannot do in the target 
language in the various modalities of writing, reading, speaking, and listening. 
Examiners (raters) judge whether or not examinees can achieve each of the various 
items (statements) on the list. Therefore, the results of the checked lists are taken as 
a measure of the examinees’ levels of language skill. 

Among language proficiency scales with such descriptors are the Common Euro- 
pean Framework of Reference for Languages (CEFR) (Council of Europe 2001), the 
ACTFL (American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages) Proficiency Guide- 
lines (ACTFL 2012), and the ILR/FSI (Interagency Language Roundtable) proficiency 
scale (www.govtil.org/index.htm). Each of these scales differs according to the rater, 
ratee, and the purpose of the rating. Additionally, if the ratee is a child, it may be 
necessary to apply a scale differing from these, which have been developed to rate 
adults. 

The CEFR has been in development by the Council of Europe since 1971 in order 
to answer the need for a common reference framework for foreign language learning 
as student interchange became more active within Europe during European unifica- 
tion. An English version of the framework was released in 2001, and by 2012, it had 
been translated into 38 languages, making it widely available for use. The frame- 
work itself consists of six levels, from Al to C2. At the time of writing, the CEFR 
framework is drawing attention not only in Europe, but throughout the world. 

Concerning the Japanese language, the Japan Foundation? has announced the 
“JF Standard 2010”, which is based on the CEFR (Japan Foundation 2010a). The 
standard is based on the six CEFR levels. The relationship of the JF levels to 
the 5 levels of the JLPT (see section 4) has also been studied and reported on (see 
http://jfstandard.jp/). The influence of the JF standard in the areas of curriculum 
design and the development of practical teaching materials has been gradually 
increasing. 

The ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines “were first published in 1986 as an adaptation 
for the academic community of the U.S. Government’s Interagency Language Round 
Tables (ILR) Skill Level Descriptions” (ACTFL 2012). The need for such an adaptation 
arose from the fact that the ILR scale was originally developed for use on govern- 
ment employees, and so had a focus on describing the higher levels. For general 
language learners, however, there was a greater need for detailed descriptions of 


2 The Japan Foundation is a governmental institution that promotes various aspects of Japanese 
culture and language throughout the world. 
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the lower levels, and so the ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines were developed to answer 
this need. In regard to the levels, “for each skill, these guidelines identify five major 
levels of proficiency: Distinguished, Superior, Advanced, Intermediate, and Novice. 
The major levels Advanced, Intermediate, and Novice are subdivided into High, 
Mid, and Low sublevels.” (ACTFL 2012) 

The ACTFL-OPI is the most well-known and influential among the ACTFL assess- 
ments. As an oral proficiency interview, it is famous not only in America, but in 
Japan as well. This assessment involves a trained and certified rater conducting a 
20 to 30 minute interview according to a standardized structure and elicitation pro- 
tocol. The interview is audio recorded and rated according to the ACTFL Proficiency 
Guidelines. In Japan, the OPI was first introduced in a workshop in 1990 by Seiichi 
Makino, and has since become widely known (http://www.opi.jp/shokai/gaiyo.html; 
in Japanese). The ACTFL-OPI is recognized as having high reliability and validity as 
it directly assesses the speaking abilities of ratees on an individual basis. 

Since the CEFR, JF Standard, and ACTFL-Proficiency Guidelines each indicate 
proficiency levels, they describe what ratees can do in the language in regard to 
each level or skill. Furthermore, each assessment aims not only at measuring the 
linguistic competence of ratees, but also their real world language use skills, includ- 
ing sociolinguistic and pragmatic competence. 

The issue of how to choose suitable descriptions for such can-do statements 
in order to illustrate language competencies in several levels of several language 
skills constitutes a central subject in the field of assessment study at present. How 
the validity of performance assessment can be guaranteed will be a main topic for 
current research. 


3 Performance assessment and its test validity 


Although communicative capability has become the main concern in assessing lan- 
guage proficiency, it is not easy to measure it in practice. Emphasizing the impor- 
tance of authenticity in test validity, Bachman and Palmer (1996: 23) maintain that 
“(rleliability is a necessary condition for construct validity, and hence for usefulness, 
[although] reliability is not a sufficient condition for either construct validity or 
usefulness.” Bachman and Palmer also argue that test validity should be checked 
by comparing features of test tasks with those of real tasks in the target language 
use (TLU) domain. If the degree of correspondence of mutual features is high, the 
authenticity of the test task is considered to be high, and consequently the test is 
well validated. Their view suggests that we should make performance task for tests 
closely reflect conditions in the real world that test-takers will encounter. 

However, the reality is that language tests are not always representative of 
actual communication, and test-takers may be forced to deal with affective factors 
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as they perform tasks while conscious of being rated (McNamara 2000). Accordingly, 
an unresolved concern is that test results might be influenced by factors other than 
language competence — thus limiting the authenticity of the test. 

Actually, we are physically limited to executing only a limited number of test 
tasks within the time allotted. In order to maintain standards of fairness toward a 
variety of test-takers with different cultural background knowledge, the contents 
used for such contextualized test tasks have to be carefully selected and prepared 
so that non-linguistic knowledge does not become an influential factor. However, 
even if the test tasks are prepared with such care, it is impossible for the test results 
to avoid the influence of familiarity with the topics on some level. It is clear that the 
test-takers who are knowledgeable about the topics in the test tasks can perform 
better in every type of skill (reading, listening, speaking, and writing) in comparison 
to unknowledgeable test takers. Since the contents of test tasks are typical samples 
of language usage in our lives, the test-taker’s overall ability to use the language is 
inferred from such sample tasks. If the test-takers fail on the sample tasks of the test 
due to deficiencies other than linguistic competence, evaluation of their language 
proficiencies will become grossly inaccurate. To avoid such inaccurate assessment, 
it is crucial that contextualized test tasks be prepared very cautiously in regard to 
their topics. 

Even if we are able to prepare well-elaborated, highly authentic and valid test 
tasks as conversation tests or writing tests, well-trained raters are still necessary for 
rigorous rating. It may be difficult to avoid the influence of the rater’s personal sub- 
jectivity, even in the case of trained raters. Discussing the issue of raters, McNamara 
(2000) explains why introducing a rater into the assessment process is both necessary 
and problematic. He says that when concerns for reliability dominated language 
assessment in 1950s and 1960s, rater-mediated assessment was discouraged because 
of the problem of subjectivity. On the other hand, McNamara (2000: 38) also states 
that “much was lost by this restriction on the scope of assessment” and points out 
that “with the advent of communicative language teaching, with its emphasis on 
how linguistic knowledge is actually put to use, understanding and managing the 
rating process became an urgent necessity.” 

Currently, efforts are being made to find an objective method of assessing profi- 
ciency by using performance testing so that the influence of the rater’s personal sub- 
jectivity may be avoided. The descriptions of the ACTFL-Proficiency Guidelines, or 
of the CEFR are typical examples that have considerable influence in the field of 
language assessment at present. 

Even if such guidelines or statements for each proficiency level solve the problem 
of rating, performance tests such as oral-interview tests may still require a certain 
period of time wherein many candidates may be individually observed. The time 
and labor involved in such tests are enormous, and administration to large numbers 
of candidates will be difficult. 
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4 The Japanese Language Proficiency Test (JLPT) 


Reflecting the changes in the view of language tests described above, the JLPT, 
which was revised in 2010, now places a greater emphasis on communication abilities 
than before Japan Foundation 2010b). The JLPT is now the largest-scale Japanese- 
language test in the world, with approximately 610,000 examinees in 62 countries 
and areas in the world (as of 2011). Major changes are as follows: (1) examinees can 
now take the JLPT twice a year; (2) the number of testing levels has increased from 4 
levels to 5 levels; (3) the test score allocation has been altered so as to place a 
greater emphasis on hearing ability and less on grammar and vocabulary; (4) 
instead of using raw scores (based on the number of correct answers) as used in 
the old JLPT(OT), the new JLPT(NT) has adopted scaled scores based on the equal- 
ization method. It is generally held that scaled scores more accurately and fairly 
indicate language ability. 

The composition of test sections and their score allocations, which reflect the 
concept of the new JLPT, are summarized in Table 1. The formats of test sections in 
the new JLPT are basically the same as those of the former, which examine linguistic 
knowledge in vocabulary and grammar as well as performance skills in reading and 
listening. However, the allocated time distribution, score classification, and allocated 
scores for the test sections are different. For example, N1? level, which is compatible 
to the old Level 1, is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1: Comparison of New Test with Old Test (cited from the JLPT web-site) 


Old Test: Level 1 


Sections Test Time Points (raw scores) 
Writing-Vocabulary 45 min. 100 points 
Listening 45 min. 100 points 
Reading-Grammar 90 min. 200 points 
Total 180 min. 400 points 


New Test: Level N1 


Test sections Test Time Scoring sections Range of scores 
(scaled scores) 


Language Knowledge 110 min.* Language Knowledge 0~60 
(Vocabulary and Grammar) (Vocabulary and Grammar) 

Reading Reading 0~60 
Listening 60 min. Listening 0~60 
Total 170 min. Total Scores 0~180 


*Note that the combined time for the vocabulary and grammar tests is 110 minutes. 


3 “N” stands both for Nihongo [or Japanese] and New. 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Comparing the new test with the old, we can observe the following differences. 
Test sections and scoring sections: In the old test (OT), several test sections 
shared a corresponding scoring section. Contrastingly, in the new test (NT), 
while only two test sections are provided — one is of script-material testing and 
the other, audio-material testing — the script-material section is further divided 
into language knowledge (vocabulary and grammar), and reading comprehen- 
sion, and the scoring sections of the language knowledge and reading sections 
are separated. Furthermore, in the OT the grammar and reading sections were in 
the same scoring section. This change in the NT of separating score sections of 
the reading and language knowledge sections is one indication that the NT is 
more conscious about separating knowledge from skills. 

Test times: In the OT, the total time allocated to the test for script material, i.e., 
Writing-Vocabulary and Reading-Grammar were 135 minutes altogether, but in 
the NT, these two sections were combined into one and it is shortened to 110 
minutes. On the other hand, the time for the test using audio is lengthened 
from 45 to 60 minutes. This change of time allocation also reflects a concern for 
communication skills. 

Scores: 60 points out of the total 180 are allocated to the listening comprehen- 
sion sections in the NT, while in the OT, it was 100 points out of 400, which 
means the proportion of points allocated to listening has increased from one- 
fourth to one-third of the total points, by decreasing the proportion of vocabu- 
lary and grammar. 


As described in the previous three paragraphs, a primary concern of the NT is to 


measure practical communicative competence. The JLPT web site offers the follow- 
ing description: 


The JLPT places importance not only on (1) knowledge of Japanese-language vocabulary and 
grammar but also on the (2) ability to use the knowledge in actual communication. In order to 
perform various “everyday tasks” that require language, not only language knowledge but also 
the ability to actually use it are necessary. 


Due to large-scale testing, the JUPT employs a multiple-choice testing format, which 
does not necessarily measure writing and speaking proficiency directly. These profi- 
ciencies may only be indirectly assessed through the knowledge test (vocabulary 
and grammar) and other skill tests. Some question items, which require instant 
response to dialogs contained in the listening test, seem to be included as an 
alternative to a speaking test, though only a few aspects of interpersonal speaking 
skills are covered. In this manner, the new JLPT may also be defined as a member 
of the family of new proficiency assessment methods focused on communicative 
competence. 
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5 Simple Performance-Oriented Test (SPOT) 
5.1 What is SPOT? 


In this section, I discuss the Simple Performance-Oriented Test (SPOT) as a measure 
for objectively evaluating the degree of automatic processing ability. Owing to its 
high reliability and strong correlations with learners’ performance on other tests, 
SPOT is currently widely used for the purpose of placing Japanese learners into levels 
within language courses, or dividing learners to groups for acquisition research. 
SPOT was originally developed as an indirect test measuring ongoing processing 
ability by Kobayashi and Ford-Niwa (Kobayashi and Ford 1992). SPOT consists of 
a series of audio recordings of complete sentences read by a native speaker. The 
test-takers listen to these recordings in parallel with reading the same sentences in 
Japanese script on the answer sheet. Each sentence on the answer sheet contains a 
blank space in which the test-takers should write the answer they hear in the audio. 
Each blank space corresponds to a single hiragana syllabary character representing 
all or a part of grammatical item. Each sentence has a different meaning, and there is 
no contextual relationship among sentences. Some typical examples are as follows.’ 


(1) EE0DA( ) RKATHSORATT. 
Tonari no hito (ni) _ osiete moratta-n desu. 
Next GEN person DAT explain-GER receive.PAST.NMLZ_ is.PRS 
‘I had the person next to me explain it to me.’ 


(2) &ODRICLAE ( ) NEUE. 
Kinoo haha ni__ sik-a(ra)re-masita. 
Yesterday my.mother by scold-PASS-POL.PST 
‘I was scolded by my mother yesterday.’ 


The number of sentences in the test varies from approximately 30 to 60, depend- 
ing on the version. Ordinarily, several versions of the test are provided, and mostly 
two or three versions (or 60 to 120 sentences in total) among them are administered 
corresponding to the range of the test-takers’ ability. The sentences are read only 
once with a two-second pause after each sentence. Since the audio device runs 
continuously and does not cease during the test, the total testing time, including 
that for giving instructions, and distributing and collecting the answer sheets, lasts 
only from 10 to 15 minutes, in the case of a 60 item SPOT, and 15 to 20 minutes in 
the case of a 120 item SPOT. Checking the answers of SPOT requires minimal effort; 
typically only one hiragana character need be checked in each sentence. Therefore, 


4 The actual test items are shown in Japanese characters only. In the italicized Romanization, the 
missing item is included in the parentheses. 
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no specialized knowledge is required for administering and checking the test, 
thus making it possible for it to be administered by untrained personnel. Recently 
SPOT-WEB has been made available for on-line administration, and its results are 
instantly available following the test. I will later discuss differences between the 
paper versions and the web versions of SPOT. 


5.2 Reliability of SPOT and correlation with other tests 


It has been demonstrated that SPOT is a highly effective and reliable instrument as a 
Japanese placement test. For instance, Hatasa and Tohsaku (1997) conducted statis- 
tical analyses of SPOT results at the University of California (UCSD) and the Univer- 
sity of Iowa (UI). These researchers concluded that SPOT is highly correlated with 
other placement tests and with instructors’ evaluations of speaking abilities. They 
also claimed that this conclusion was further supported by the final grades of 
the course. Similar results were obtained at my own institution, the University of 
Tsukuba (UT). The reliability of SPOT is illustrated in Table 2 (Ford-Niwa and 
Kobayashi 1999). It should be noted that SPOT version 3 is edited for beginning and 
intermediate students, and version 2 is for intermediate and advanced students. Two 
sets of SPOT data from UT referred to here, one obtained based on the results of 
version 2 in 1991 and the other, version 3 in 1994, when both tests were administered 
to all the students from the beginning to advanced levels who were required to take 
the placement test for their Japanese-as-a-Second-Language (JSL) course. The data 
obtained at UI were on SPOT version 3 applied to first and second-year students 
and on version 2 for third and fourth-year students (Hatasa and Tohsaku 1997). 


Table 2: Reliability of SPOT (Ford-Niwa and Kobayashi 1999) 


Version Reliability® n 

Version 3 (beginners-intermediate) 60 items 0.95 (UT) 85 
0.95 (Ul) 61 

Version 2 (intermediate-advanced) 65 items 0.95 (UT) 137 
0.96 (Ul) 20 


At the time of its administration, the UT placement test consisted of four sections, 
grammar, listening, reading, and vocabulary and kanji script, and all questions 
were presented in a multiple choice format. UI also administered the UT placement 
test without vocabulary and kanji script. As shown in Table 3, SPOT scores show 
strong correlations with the total scores of the UT placement test for all versions. 


5 Reliability was calculated using the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20. 
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Table 4 illustrates correlations between SPOT and speaking ability at UCSD 
(Hatasa and Tohsaku 1997). At UCSD, Japanese language learners’ oral communicative 
ability in the target language was ranked by their instructors. SPOT was administered 
to students whose communicative ability had been ranked. SPOT version 3 was used 
for first- and second-year students and version 2 for third- and fourth-year students 
as was done at UI. Iwasaki (2002) also reported that the correlation between SPOT 
scores and Japanese speaking ability (as measured by an ACTFL-OPI) of English 
native speakers was .81 (p < .01), and stated that this result indicates a potential 
possibility of using SPOT for measuring language instant production ability. 


Table 3: Correlations between SPOT and the UT Placement Test® (excerpt from Ford-Niwa and 
Kobayashi 1999) 


PT Total Grammar Listening Reading Vocabulary 


Ver. 3 (UT, n = 85) -82 73 67 76 .69 
(Ul, n = 61) 73 78 43 -05 NA 
Ver. 2 (UT, n = 137) 82 81 715 69 61 
(Ul, n = 20) 92 77 61 48 NA 


Table 4: Ranking Correlations between SPOT Scores and Evaluations 
of Speaking Ability at UCSD (Hatasa and Tohsaku 1997) 


Course Ranking Correlation” 
1st Year (Ver. 3, n = 42) .825*-1.000* 

2nd Year (Ver. 3, n = 19) .887*-.953* 

3rd Year (Ver. 2, n = 15) .770* 

4th Year (Ver. 2, n =5) 1.000* 


*significant at .01 level 


5.3 Theoretical background of SPOT 


The format of the SPOT answer sheet appears to be similar to those used for cloze 
tests (Taylor 1953; Oller and Conrad 1971), the C-test (Klein-Braley 1985; Klein-Braley 
and Raats 1984), and grammar filling tests in the sense that all of these adopt paren- 
thesized blanks. Unique features of SPOT, therefore, are apt to be misinterpreted by 
both testers and test takers. While SPOT is different from the other devices mentioned 


6 Correlations between SPOT and the UT placement test illustrated in Table 3 (excerpt from Ford- 
Niwa and Kobayashi 1999) are calculated using Spearman’s Rank Correlation. 

7 The range of correlation coefficients for the first and second-year courses is due to the multiple 
class sections at these levels. (Hatasa and Tohsaku 1997) 
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in several ways, the most significant feature of SPOT lies in the fact that test-takers 
have to answer the question in accordance with the real-time speed of sentences 
being read. 


5.3.1 Real-time processing forced by audio-media 


As the audio material is recorded at the natural speed of a native-speaker, test takers 
are required to answer each item in real time as quickly as native speakers would. 
This stands in sharp contrast to other conventional paper and pencil tests in which 
test takers usually may take as much time to reread and answer question-items as 
they like. In other words, the use of audio material requires the test takers to fill in 
the answers in real time. 

Ford-Niwa and Kobayashi (1999) compare and discuss the results of two tests: 
one using the SPOT answer sheet with no audio-tape and allowing as much time as 
test takers need, and the other using the same SPOT accompanied by corresponding 
audio material. The no-audio version was administered to 109 students who had 
already taken the same SPOT using the audio version (i.e., a normal SPOT) two 
weeks earlier. The test-taker’s scores for the non-audio version were compared with 
those of the normal SPOT in which high- and low-scoring groups are defined as 
those comprising the uppermost and lowest 25% of test takers. The analysis shows 
that the audio material has an opposite effect between the two groups; the audio 
appears to work to raise the scores of the high scoring group while lowering them 
for the low scoring group. 

Table 5 shows a summary of the test results. In the non-tape version, more than 
one correct answer may sometimes be possible and the type of available scoring is 
divided as follows: 

I. The same answers as those of audio-taped SPOT 
II. Alternative answers available in the non-audio test counted as correct 
III. Possible answers in alternate context (less likely to be used) counted as correct 


Table 5: Mean Score and SD on SPOT and the No-tape Version (Ford-Niwa and Kobayashi 1999) 


SPOT No-Tape Version 
Group Type of Score M SD M SD 
High-scoring | 25.19 (84.0%) 3.37 23.30 (77.7%) 3.99 
(n = 27) Il NA 23.93 (79.8%) 3.90 
Il NA 24.52 (81.7%) 3.82 
Low-scoring | 5.78 (19.3%) 2.39 8.11 (27.0%) 3.46 
(n = 27) Il NA 8.85 (29.5%) 3.60 


Il NA 10.37 (34.6%) 3.41 
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Table 5 indicates that the score of the high-scoring group is slightly lower on the 
non-audio version than on the normal SPOT version, although the difference is not 
statistically significant. The score of the low-scoring group, on the other hand, is 
much higher on the non-audio version and the difference is statistically significant 
(Ford-Niwa and Kobayashi 1999). 

The practical test time spent for the normal SPOT version (30 items) in this 
experiment was 2.05 minutes, while the average time for the non-audio version 
test was 7.48 minutes for the high-scoring group and 15.19 minutes for the low- 
scoring group. This is apparently due to the fact that the test takers are allowed 
ample time for the non-audio version, similar to most conventional tests of gram- 
matical knowledge. 

The low scoring group scored higher under the condition of sufficient time than 
on the normal SPOT. This indicates that this group may have been less competitive 
in processing the question-items in real time on the normal SPOT, regardless of their 
fundamental linguistic knowledge of question-items. Namely, the learners in the 
early stages of second language acquisition needed a certain amount of time to 
process the speech they encounter by controlling their linguistic knowledge con- 
sciously. In this context, the fact that the high-scoring group attained almost the 
same score in the two test types implies the capability of learners in the advanced 
stages to process in real time. SPOT is a test suitable for measuring the ability of 
real-time processing and its score reflects the degree of automatization of language 
processing. 


5.3.2 Auditory recognition of one mora (hiragana) sound 


SPOT is devised to expand the limits of conventional Japanese-language script tests 
by applying cognitive science in regard to auditory recognition. The recognition of 
such minute audio units as one mora of hiragana is very difficult if such units are 
singled out from the context of the words in which they appear in the phrases or 
sentences uttered at natural speed. Even for native speakers, it is extremely difficult 
to perceive and recognize such an isolated portion of an utterance. Each hiragana 
sound in a natural utterance is frequently pronounced differently from how a single 
hiragana would be pronounced in isolation due to influences such as anticipatory 
articulation of the surrounding sounds. However, the sound of one mora, which is 
unperceivable in isolation, can be heard clearly when that sound is merged into the 
word, phrase, or sentence. The present author has demonstrated this fact to JSL 
teachers in listening pedagogy classes; when a very short portion of the utterance 
(e.g., an approximately one-mora unit) is initially played, the majority of the listeners 
were unable to identify it. Then, when both the preceding and following parts of 
the unit are gradually expanded and reproduced together, the unit became clearly 
recognizable since the meaning of the larger chunk becomes apparent. For instance, 
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the sound ku of tukue (desk) may be unidentifiable if the ku is singled out from the 
surrounding sounds of the word tukue. However, ku will become recognizable as ku 
when it is pronounced in the word tukue. 

We recognize phonetic units by taking advantage of complementary knowledge 
of sounds between partial units and whole sentences. The particular sound of a 
certain hiragana will be discriminable out of many other probable syllables in the 
context of its surrounding sentences. We can process phonetic information by calling 
upon our knowledge of the phonological system, vocabulary, and grammar of the 
language. 

SPOT makes use of this idea of recognition based on knowledge of the phono- 
logical system of Japanese, and requires test takers to use the provided audio mate- 
rial in order to write grammatical target consisting of a single hiragana in the blank 
parentheses placed in each question sentence. The target hiragana sound is neither 
erased nor masked by white noise or chime, but rather is left fully audible. Test 
takers with a lower proficiency level may not recognize the sound although it is 
made equally available to all test takers through the audio material consisting of 
the test-item sentences being read out loud by a native speaker. 

Spolsky et al. (1968) report on an experimental noise-test administered to native 
and non-native speakers of English to measure the test-takers’ overall language 
capabilities. The theory of this noise-test originated from the idea that missing 
portions of sentences (accomplished by the use of a masking-noise) can be restored 
owing to linguistic redundancy. However, this testing method was little supported 
due to reasons of both practical difficulty in engineering noise-masking on the test- 
ing media at that time and causing test takers to have an unpleasant experience 
(Jjohansson 1973). 

The background theory of SPOT, on the other hand, lies in the statistical fact 
that test-takers who are unknowledgeable linguistically cannot perceive the sound 
of short sound units one mora in length. Therefore, SPOT does not adopt masking- 
noise as a means of altering a specific portion of the sounds. The high correlation 
between SPOT and other conventional Japanese-language tests (their total scores in 
particular) and oral tests was already mentioned in the previous section. This fact 
indicates that test-takers cannot retrieve single hiragana sounds from a fluent audio 
reading, unless they are able to draw upon an accumulated linguistic knowledge of 
Japanese. 

Some incorrect answers found in the tests indicate interesting decision making 
by test-takers. The correct answer for (3) is de, but the most frequent incorrect 
answer is ga. The correct answer for (4) is wa, but the most frequent incorrect answer 
is da. As a characteristic feature, the test-takers answer questions based on their 
language knowledge, which may be totally irrelevant to the running audio sound. 
This tendency can be seen in every testing site in a certain percentage of test takers. 
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3) CHILIAEBORM ( ) HVELT. SSSIIAROEWCETT. 
Kore -wa uti no mondai__(dej)ari-masi-te, sotira ni 
This TOP our GEN problem is-Polite-GER, you DAT 


wa __ kankei no nai koto desu. 
TOP connection NOM not thing is.POL.PRS 
‘This is our problem but not of your business.’ 


(4) MMeRACTEASOCEUEPEPDPSEW ( ) TH. 


Sinbun ) yon-de-mo hontoo no koto wa 
newspaper OBJ read-GER-but real GEN thing TOP 
nakanaka_ wakara-nai (wajke desu. 


hardly understand-not way is.POL.PRS 
‘It makes sense even if we do not understand the truth after reading the 
incident in the newspaper.’ 


Generally, test-takers of higher language proficiency can easily fill in the paren- 
thesis with their answer while listening to the audio and reading the sentence at 
the same time. Yet, lower-proficiency test-takers have less capacity to manage the 
parallel actions of listening and reading and are apt to concentrate their efforts 
more on identifying the specific sound that should be put in the parenthesis, rather 
than understanding the overall meaning of the testing sentences. They seem to 
answer based on their learned knowledge. The above mentioned examples of 
incorrect answers on question sentences (3) and (4) indicate that they apparently 
hear ga aru ‘there is’ in spite of the fact that in the actual audio de aru appears, 
and dake da ‘is only’ instead of wake da. These typical errors may originate from 
their past experience in language learning, in which they have learned ga aru and 
dake da more frequently in early stages of practice. This tendency coincides with 
the order of study items appearing in Japanese-language textbooks, as well as the 
observations of teachers in the field. 

In the same sense, Scovel (1998) has shown in his psycholinguistic experiments 
that English native speakers identify a single-word by inference through listening 
to a whole sentence. He claims that what we hear is influenced by psycholinguistic 
variables and is not just the accurate perception of the phonological material that 
hits our ears. He asked a group of listeners to listen to sentences (5) through (8), 
below, and to write down the sixth word in each of them: 

(5) It was found that the -eel was on the axle. 
(6) It was found that the -eel was on the shoe. 
(7) It was found that the —-eel was on the orange. 
(8) It was found that the —-eel was on the table. 
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The listeners claimed that they heard wheel for sentence (5), heel for (6), peel for (7) 
and meal for (8), even though the actual sound pronounced in each sentence was 
eel. 

This result shows that we do not listen to each sound or each word individually 
in isolation, but rather build comprehension from the whole discourse. This explana- 
tion is the fundamental idea of SPOT. However, unlike Scovel’s experiment, in which 
native speakers invented a most plausible word for each context, even though in 
each case the same sound was spoken, in the case of SPOT, non-native test takers 
must rely on their linguistic knowledge in relation to the question-item sentence in 
order to identify the sounds actually spoken. 


5.4 Authenticity and automaticity in language processing 


The first impression that most people might get upon glancing at the test sheet (or 
the screen in case of online testing) of SPOT may be that its format resembles a 
traditional grammar filling test or a cloze test as previously mentioned. This may 
seem to be a far cry from the idea of authentic language testing that has recently 
been advocated. It would not be likely in daily life that test-takers have to listen to 
a number of incoherent sentences arranged on a sheet with no context or mutual 
connections among them. Critics of SPOT claim that it lacks authenticity. This 
is partly true from the viewpoint of task content. However, from the standpoint of 
language processing, the on-going task of SPOT is authentic. 


5.4.1 The construct of authenticity 


Authenticity is defined by Bachman and Palmer (1996: 23) as “the degree of corre- 
spondence of the characteristics of a given language test task to the features of a 
TLU task.” Regarding the authenticity of language testing, the present author would 
like to extract language processing authenticity from the general authenticity described 
by Backman and Palmer, and to modify their definition as follows: The authenticity 
of a language test is the degree of correspondence of the characteristics of a given 
language test task to (1) contextual features of a TLU task’s contents and (2) auto- 
matic processing features of native speakers’ language use. 


(1) Task context authenticity 


The test authenticity discussed in the preceding studies corresponds mainly to the 
similarity of the features of the test tasks’ context to the real world, such as the test’s 
topical content in a reading test, or the types of tasks in conversation test. In order 
to improve test authenticity, the issue of language description used in the real world 
becomes important, (i.e., in what situation [e.g., participants, place, purpose of 
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communication], using what skills [e.g., reading, speaking], using what kinds of 
expressions [e.g., grammar, vocabulary]), as well as relevant research on learners’ 
proficiency levels. 


(2) Language processing authenticity 


The state of language processing in performing a task should be regarded as equally 
important as the task content. This type of authenticity is recognized in the cognitive 
aspects of the language use. It is difficult for learners to use a non-native language 
as fluently as native speakers do. Accordingly it is difficult for them to carry out lan- 
guage processing at the same speed as a native speaker. The language competencies 
of speaking and listening, in particular, may be of no use to learners in the real 
world unless they can process the language at the speed of native speakers. Native 
language users process grammar and vocabulary unconsciously, i.e., they use lan- 
guage automatically with no clear consciousness of controlling grammar (Bialystok 
and Sharwood Smith 1985). In our daily lives, for instance, we may drive a car while 
talking with friends, which means that we can easily perform the two actions of 
driving and talking in parallel, suggesting that we can manage both actions un- 
consciously (or automatically). Driving would become very dangerous if intentional 
control were required in the process of driving and/or talking. Automatic and un- 
conscious processing makes it relatively easy for people to perform different tasks 
in parallel. For example, ordinarily, students at lecture classes can manage taking 
notes and checking handouts and the screen while they are listening. 


5.4.2 Automaticity 


As explained in the previous section, SPOT requires test takers to respond at a 
natural speed, which requires almost automatic as well as unconscious linguistic 
capabilities (in regard to the ability of automatic processing, see Shiffrin and 
Schneider 1977, Sharwood Smith 1994). In other words, their linguistic processing 
capabilities should be at the level of implicit knowledge (Ellis 2005, 2009). A typical 
example of realizing this capability would be native speakers who, when not in 
situations calling for special attention to choosing one’s words, can manage their 
conversation with no specific awareness of grammatical rules. 

However, most non-native speakers who have not yet reached near-native profi- 
ciency would usually manage conversation or produce sentences with a keen con- 
sciousness of their grammatical knowledge and vocabulary learned through study. 
This is especially true in cases when students receive explicit instruction in foreign 
language in schools, and so forth. 

According to Ellis (2009: 3), “cognitive psychologists distinguish implicit and 
explicit learning and knowledge.” Ellis (2005: 143) also states that “there is broad 
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consensus that the acquisition of an L2 entails the development of implicit knowl- 
edge.” How to teach a foreign language effectively as an implicit knowledge should 
be an important theme for language instructors. The research foci of SLA include 
whether hard study and practice contribute to make explicit knowledge implicit, 
and/or whether there exists any means of instruction that works to facilitate the 
development of implicit knowledge from the beginning. Ellis (2009: 151) summarizes 
explicit and implicit knowledge as illustrated in Table 6. Based on his definition, 
implicit knowledge can be accessed through automatic processing, while explicit 
knowledge can be accessed through controlled processing. Ellis also notes that 
so-called procedural knowledge belongs to implicit knowledge, and declarative 
knowledge to explicit. This table clarifies the relationship among terminologies fre- 
quently used in the academic fields of cognitive science, language acquisition, and 
others. 


Table 6: Key characteristics of implicit and explicit knowledge (Ellis 2009: 151) 


Characteristics 


Awareness 


Type of knowledge 


Systematicity 


Accessibility 


Use of L2 knowledge 


Self-report 
Learnability 


Implicit knowledge 


Intuitive awareness of linguistic 
norms 


Procedural knowledge of rules and 
fragments 


Variable but systematic knowledge 


Access to knowledge by means of 
automatic processing 


Access to knowledge during fluent 
performance 


Non verbalizable 


Potentiality only within critical 
period 


Explicit knowledge 


Conscious awareness of linguistic 
norms 


Declarative knowledge of 
grammatical rules and fragments 


Anomalous and inconsistent 
knowledge 


Access to knowledge by means of 
controlled processing 


Access to knowledge during 
planning difficulty 


Verbalizable 


Any age 


Ellis (2005) developed a test method as a measuring instrument that distinguishes 
the interface of the two categories of implicit and explicit knowledge and by which 
test takers’ capabilities with explicit/implicit knowledge and their inter-changeability 
can be evaluated. He executed a test battery of five tests to 91 test takers and dis- 
cussed the results. The five tests are as follows: (1) Imitation, (2) Oral narrative, (3) 
Timed grammaticality judgment test (GJT), (4) Untimed GJT, and (5) Metalinguistic 
knowledge. He concluded that tests (1), (2), and (3) measure implicit knowledge 
whereas tests (4) and (5) measure explicit knowledge. SPOT is similar to test (1) in 
that questions are answered through listening, and to test (3) in the sense that blank 
spaces are to be filled with grammatical items in real time (through listening). SPOT 
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thus measures implicit knowledge, which is strongly related to authentic language 
processing. 

SPOT requires several different simultaneous and instantaneous activities, such 
as reading, listening, and writing hiragana in the parenthesis. Such simultaneous 
activities are easily conducted when they are automatically done without conscious 
control. This aspect of language capability is definitely important for daily use of 
language, since interpretation of information gathered from reading, listening, and/ 
or conversation through the control of the logical circuit of explicit knowledge, and 
the concomitant delay in response time, would be no use in real life. 

Language learners need a considerable amount of practical language experience 
in order to attain a high level of automatic processing capability. This level, once 
attained, would become a firm base for enhancing all kinds of skills in speaking, 
writing, reading, and listening in the Japanese language. Consequently, SPOT can 
be used as a practical tool to estimate learners’ language proficiencies indirectly, 
as SPOT is expected to yield performance-oriented results, thus obviating the need 
to perform an authentic performance test (i.e., a task with features similar to real 
life language use, mentioned by Backman [1990]) directly. Introducing SPOT for 
proficiency assessment has several advantageous features, like its well-balanced 
grammatical structure, ease of marking by checking a single hiragana character, 
and its fairness of results, which exclude the kinds of tester subjectivities associated 
with oral interview tests, as well as low costs in relation to personnel and time. 


5.5 Web-based SPOT and future issues 


Computer-aided language testing is now becoming popular, and the web-based version 
of SPOT (“Web-version” below) is currently being prepared for administration on-line. 
What will it be like when it appears on the web? This section describes in detail how 
the Web-version is able to measure Japanese-language proficiency nearly as well 
as the paper SPOT (“P-version” below), which has already been described in the 
previous sections. In addition, this fact will expand the horizon of SPOT application 
by using computers, which is another topic of this section. 


5.5.1 Difference between the Paper SPOT and Web-SPOT 


(1) Presentation of question sentences: In the P-version, all the test question sentences 
come into the test taker’s sight while the audio-reading is in progress. Therefore, test 
takers are relatively free to read the next sentence, and are able to prepare for 
answering it if they have already solved the on-going question. A possible drawback, 
on the other hand, is that they may keep thinking about a difficult unsolved ques- 
tion in spite of the progression of the audio-reading to the next question item, 
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possibly resulting in a failure to answer the next question as well. In the Web-version, 
in contrast, only one question appears on the screen at a time, and it disappears in a 
few seconds. Therefore, test takers are required to answer the question in a certain 
limited time and are never allowed to revisit past questions. 

Another feature of the Web-version is that the same test can be administered on 
multiple computers with test items appearing in different orders, with the four 
answer choices also in different orders. That is, each individual test-taker may work 
on a different question from that of his/her neighbors during the same time. This 
method of administration apparently contributes to reducing cheating on the test. 
Such versatility in question ordering will also decrease unwanted effects on each 
question result. (For instance, working to lessen the effect of absence of attention, 
which might be caused by weariness in the latter part of the test, or careless mistakes, 
which are likely to occur at the beginning of the test). Consequently, the Web-version 
has proven to increase the accuracy of analysis of test results and issues in com- 
parison to the P-version. 

(2) Answering Format: The answering format in the Web-version is different from 
that of the P-version; in the former, test takers are asked to choose and click on one 
right hiragana among 4 choices appearing on the screen, whereas in the later they 
are asked to write one hiragana out of 91 possibilities. In this sense, the level of 
difficulty appears to be reduced on the Web-version (this issue will be revisited 
later). Approximately 25% of random clicks by unconfident test takers may hit the 
correct answer. The availability of only four hiragana candidates for any given 
question may also help test takers to reach the right answer through the process of 
elimination. 

(3) Audio: In the P-version, test takers usually respond all at once to the voice 
audible from a loud-speaker set up at the test site. On the other hand, on the Web- 
version, each test taker is equipped with his/her own computer and headphones, 
which may facilitate listening and higher concentration. The majority of test takers 
make more favorable comments in regard to the Web-version in comparison to the 
P-version. 

(4) Results processing: Correcting the answer sheets of the P-version is relatively 
simple, but requires time-consuming labor. In the Web-version, on the other hand, 
the test results are computed automatically and appear on the screens of both the 
test takers and the administrator. In addition, the administrator’s computer-server 
has a function for tracing, analyzing, and storing the data of each test taker’s answer- 
ing behavior in detail. For example, raw data, such as which answer item was picked 
up, and how many seconds were used on each question item, are stored for indi- 
vidual test takers. 


5.5.2 Comparison of Test Results of the P-version and the Web-version 


The features of the Web-version were summarized in 1) through 4) of the previous 
section. Kobayashi, Sakai, and Ford-Niwa (2007) compared and analyzed whether 
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the Web-version is able to measure Japanese language proficiency as well as the 
P-version. A total of 50 test takers were divided randomly into two groups of 25, 
Group A and Group B. In the first step, Group A was asked to take the P-version, 
while Group B was asked to take the Web-version. In the next step these groups 
were asked to take a reverse test under the same conditions as in the first step. 
A total of 60 question items, 30 items each from SPOT versions -D and-E®, were 
incorporated into this test. Table 7 summarizes the rate of correct answers and 
standard deviations for the 60 questions. Figure 1 illustrates a scatter diagram of 
scores between the two testing schemes. 


Table 7: Comparison of the SPOT-WEB and SPOT-Paper & Pencil 
60 items (ver. D & E)n =50 


Means (%) SD 

Paper & Pencil 75.87 26.10 
WEB 77.92 20.46 
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Figure 1: Score distribution on the Web- and P-versions 


(Light marks in the figure indicate the scores of Group A (P-version first), and the dark marks those 
of Group B (Web-version first). 


This figure indicates that there is not a large difference in score distribution 
between the two groups up to the mid score range and below, and that the Web- 
version seems slightly easier. This scoring tendency implies that the answering 
system of the Web-version (i.e., selecting one hiragana out of four-candidates) may 
give test takers a better answering condition against harder questions. On the other 


8 The degree of difficulty of version D (30 items) and E (30 items) are almost the same with the 
version 2. Version-D consists of spoken Japanese and version-E consists of written Japanese. 
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hand, in the range of higher scores, it should be noted that the majority of test 
takers scored relatively higher on the P-version test than on the Web-version. It 
seems to be easier for them to fill in the answer sheet than to choose an answer 
from the multiple choices, where only a few seconds are allowed for a response. A 
t-test revealed no significant difference between the mean scores of the P-version 
and the Web-version (t = 1.439, df = 49). Kobayashi, Sakai, and Ford-Niwa (2007) 
concluded that the Web-version is as good and useful as the P-version for measuring 
test takers’ Japanese language proficiencies, as the correlation number of both 
versions was found to be high (0.94). 


5.5.3 Future Application of the Web-version 


Applications of SPOT will expand as test conditions like answering-time duration for 
each question can be set much easier and flexibly by the aid of suitable computer 
software. When the answering time duration is longer, some features of the original 
SPOT may be lost, and the test may take on a different character similar to a grammar 
knowledge test. One of topical features of the Web-version SPOT would give adminis- 
trators various statistical data necessary to analyze the testing system and scheme in 
the preparation stage as well as in the test-result processing stages. Therefore, we are 
now able to see fundamental relations like answering duration times and test taker’s 
learning level, and this feature is expected to expand in the future. 

Another possibility for application of the Web-version is to implement the test in 
silent-mode, in which the administrator is able to observe the test takers’ answering- 
processes of reading sentences on the screen by controlling answering time-duration. 
Since the software of the Web-version SPOT system is stored in the computer system 
of the Tsukuba Test-Battery of Japanese (TTBJ), an interested individual can take 
different kinds of tests other than SPOT through TTBJ, such as tests of grammar 
knowledge, vocabulary, kanji characters, and can-do check lists, among others, 
while the administrator is able to analyze test takers’ language learning profiles 
through the accumulation of data. 

In conclusion, the Web-version SPOT is useful not only as a tool for language 
administrators to place test takers in a suitable Japanese language level, but also as 
a research tool for language acquisition researchers to investigate, through accumu- 
lation of data in the computer, how learners make progress with their language 
skills. 


6 Conclusion and future possibilities 


This chapter has reviewed the historical transition and rationale of language assess- 
ment devices ranging from the objective tests of the 1960s, which, being based on 
structuralism, focused on linguistic knowledge (grammar and vocabulary), to current 
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tests, which emphasize direct performance measurement. In accordance with this 
discussion, the JLPT and SPOT were reviewed as tests in practice. I propose to intro- 
duce SPOT as a useful tool for evaluate performance ability indirectly by taking 
advantage of SPOT’s focus on real-time language processes. 

It is true that there is no perfect test covering every aspect of language use in 
the world. I admit at the same time that SPOT has several limitations, such as in 
evaluating the use of conjunctions that control discourse, or in checking reading 
ability, and so on. Table 8 summarizes several advantages and disadvantages in 
applying SPOT for proficiency assessment. 


Table 8: Advantages and Disadvantages of SPOT 


<cases in which SPOT is useful> 

- to measure holistic Japanese language proficiency including performance 

- to divide learners whose language abilities vary from lower to higher into 2 to 4 level groups in 
about 10 minutes. 


<cases in which SPOT is not useful> 

- to check discrete point knowledge and separate language skills 
-— to use as an achievement test in the classroom 

- to discriminate test takers at almost the same level 


It is also important to emphasize that test takers’ abilities should be evaluated 
from various angles by applying different types of testing. Brown (1996: 29) stresses 
that language teachers “must be very careful in their interpretation of test results to 
remember that performance is only part of the picture — a part that is a second hand 
observation of competence.” McNamara (2007: 7) also states that “testing is about 
making inferences; this essential point is obscured by the fact that some testing 
procedures, particularly in performance assessment, appear to involve direct obser- 
vation.” There exists no single test that is capable of assessing all aspects of test- 
takers’ language proficiencies. Therefore, it is possible that the best way is to 
evaluate them is by means of different tests that are not necessarily perfect in and 
of themselves, but which have specific features. The various means available, such 
as tests checking discrete points of linguistic knowledge, tests checking direct 
performance in the skills of speaking, listening, reading, and writing, tests like 
SPOT, which measure indirectly performance ability through instantaneous/automatic 
response, and learners’ self-assessments based on can-do statement lists, should be 
combined according to the aims of assessment and practical circumstances. 
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Kaoru Koyanagi 
8 The role of instruction in acquiring Japanese 
as a second language 


1 Introduction 


As an increasing number of foreigners study Japanese all over the world, the 
demands for professional language teachers and instructional materials have grown 
to address learners’ diversified needs and purposes for learning Japanese. In the 
past, several researchers (e.g., Kanagy 1991; Nagatomo 1993) voiced their expecta- 
tions that second language acquisition (SLA) research could enhance the quality of 
Japanese language pedagogy. However, research on the acquisition of Japanese as 
a second language (AJSL) had been far behind research on SLA research of other 
languages such as English and Spanish. This is partly because old tradition of error 
analysis, in which researchers made lists of error types and classified them, had 
long dominated the field. Since then, AJSL studies have flourished in the 1990s. Yet 
most of them, particularly those conducted in Japan, have focused on describing 
learners’ L2 grammar in stages, explaining acquisition patterns at best, while only 
few studies investigated the effect of instruction on language learning. The-effect-of- 
instruction research is often associated with a cognitive approach to SLA that 
explores learners’ cognitive processes, such as attention and memory. This approach 
is of vital importance in order to link SLA research with language pedagogy because 
understanding how learners learn languages would allow L2 instruction to incor- 
porate appropriate learning processes effectively. 

The purpose of this chapter is to explore the status of the-effect-of-instruction 
research in AJSL. The historical background of this line of research in SLA is briefly 
discussed first to provide the theoretical framework for this inquiry. Then, the 
chapter presents a systematic literature overview and meta-analytic review, followed 
by future directions in AJSL research. 


2 Theoretical background for the-effect-of- 
instruction research in SLA 


2.1 The trends in the-effect-of-instruction research 


One of the controversial issues in SLA had been whether L2 classroom instruction 
could lead to SLA, as Krashen (1980) claimed that according to his acquisition/ 
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learning hypothesis, explicit, conscious knowledge learned through conventional 
grammar lessons would never result in true acquisition that usually occurs in a 
naturalistic setting where learners receive input from native speakers. This so-called 
non-interface hypothesis stimulated intense debates over the role of instruction 
in SLA. Thus, whether L2 instruction could make a difference in SLA became the 
main issue in the 1980s. Such research revealed that classroom SLA was superior 
to naturalistic SLA in that L2 instruction helped accelerate the rate of acquisition 
leading, in turn, to achieving a higher level of proficiency, despite the existence of 
the universal developmental stages and sequences that L2 instruction was unable 
to alter (see Doughty 2003; Long 1988 for reviews). 

In the 1990s, this line of research focused on identifying the type of L2 instruc- 
tion that would be more beneficial. The comparative macro-level studies on teaching 
methods did not find significant differences; thus, operationalizations of instruc- 
tional techniques at a micro-level need to be more specific. Hence, Long (1991) suggests 
that learners can benefit from instructional techniques that direct learners’ attention 
to certain linguistic features in a timely manner while retaining the focus on com- 
munication, i.e., focus on form (FonF). The contrasted notions, such as focus on 
formS (FonFS) and focus on meaning (FonM) were also proposed. FonFS means 
that learners’ attention is directed exclusively to linguistic features in an intrusive 
way, as traditional methods usually do. On the other hand, FonM means that learners’ 
attention is drawn solely to communication, without any focus put on linguistic 
features (see Doughty and Williams 1998; Robinson and Long 1998 for details). In 
order to realize FonF, several instructional techniques have been examined in 
SLA. (e.g., corrective feedback including recasts in which learners’ utterances are 
reformulated with grammatical errors corrected, visual input enhancement in which 
a certain form is emphasized by underlining and highlighting in the reading texts, 
input flood in which learners are exposed extensively to input that contains target 
linguistic features, processing instruction with input processing activities that con- 
solidate the input-intake conversion process, and so forth. 


2.2 SLA theories to support the effect-of-instruction research 


The validity of FonF has been theoretically discussed from the cognitive view of 
SLA. For instance, as the interaction hypothesis (Long 1980, 1996) and the output 
hypothesis (Swain 1985, 1993) suggest, language acquisition is supposed to take 
place during interaction processes among interlocutors with the aim to get the 
meaning across (i.e., clarification requests, confirmation checks, comprehension 
checks, and repetitions). By doing so, learners receive comprehensible input and 
produce output comprehensible to their interlocutors while interacting also with 
learners’ own internal cognitive mechanisms. 
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Furthermore, Schmidt’s (1990, 2001) noticing hypothesis predicts that it is 
crucial for learners to notice a certain form in the input as the first step of SLA. Due 
to his definition of attention and awareness, his earlier version of the noticing 
hypothesis had often been misinterpreted to suggest that learners should be aware 
of grammatical rules. Schmidt (2001) then specifically argued that the attention 
should not be paid to grammatical rules or descriptions, but to surface forms or 
structures of languages. Krashen’s (1980) non-interface hypothesis came under 
criticism due to his ambiguous definition of consciousness, which is still a broad 
psychological trait to be tackled in this century; hence, Schmidt was one of the first 
researchers to shed light on the role of attention played in SLA processes. Robinson 
(1995, 2003), linking attention with memory, further reformulated “noticing” as 
“selective focal attention and rehearsal in working memory (Robinson 2003: 655).” 
That is, learners need to detect new information, i.e., a certain linguistic feature, 
and focus attention on such detected information in order to maintain its activated 
state in working memory for further processing. 

Unlike short-term memory in which information is stored passively for a short 
period of time, working memory is an active memory that has the dual functions 
of processing and maintaining information (Baddeley 1986). The central executive 
subcomponent of working memory controls where to distribute attention within 
a certain timeline, making it possible to discuss attention and memory together. 
Language learners process online information in terms of communication perfor- 
mance, and simultaneously detect, maintain, and analyze new information in the 
input while comparing it to old information activated from their developing L2 
knowledge stored in long-term memory. Therefore, Doughty (2001) argued that work- 
ing memory is a workplace where language processing and language learning take 
place cognitively, and that noticing is where instructional treatments could intervene 
by manipulating learners’ attention; on the other hand, integration of new informa- 
tion and restructuring of developing L2 knowledge proceeds off-line in learners’ 
mind and is not available for pedagogical interventions. 

The notions of FonM/FonF/FonFS to indicate pedagogical techniques are now used 
to indicate the processing mode, and FonF entails processing form and meaning/ 
function at the same time (Doughty 2001). Usually, people use language for com- 
munication; that is, they comprehend language for meaning, and produce language 
to express messages; thus, FonM is a default processing mode. Learners can easily 
switch to FonFS on their own, for instance, by referring to grammar books and 
dictionaries. Switching to FonF from FonM on the part of learners is not so easy; it 
might be possible, if contexts were clear to learners, and cognitive demands were 
appropriate for learners’ capacity. Yet, such cases are rare; hence, the role of instruc- 
tion is to help learners to switch FonM to FonF in a timely manner. As discussed so 
far, this line of SLA research is important and relevant for AJSL as well, because it 
could contribute to Japanese language pedagogy. 
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3 Research synthesis and meta-analysis on the 
effect of instruction in AJSL 


3.1 Purpose of the study 


More than ten years have passed since Koyanagi (2002) reviewed previous literature 
on instructed SLA in general and AJSL in particular. During this period, meta- 
analytic reviews rather than narrative literature reviews have begun to become 
common practice in SLA (e.g., Lee and Huang 2008; Li 2000; Lyster and Saito 2010; 
Plonsky and Gass 2011; Russell and Spada 2006; Spada and Tomita 2010), especially 
after Norris and Ortega (2000) first published their meta-analytic review article on 
the effectiveness of L2 instruction on SLA; thus, through meta-analytic review, this 
chapter attempts to synthesize AJSL studies that were concerned with L2 instruction. 

In instructed SLA, Norris and Ortega (2000) analyzed the results of the-effect-of- 
instruction studies published from 1980 to 1998. In order to compare the effect of 
several instructional techniques, previous studies used statistical analyses such as 
t-test and ANOVA to find differences between groups. These analyses revealed statis- 
tically significant between-group differences (i.e., the experimental group vs. the 
control group), but did not provide information on the magnitude of the effective- 
ness of L2 instruction. Studies utilizing larger sample sizes are more likely to find 
statistically significant differences. Moreover, utilizing different sample sizes across 
studies prevents one from making meaningful comparison of results across studies. 
Therefore, in their meta-analysis of the effectiveness of L2 instruction, Norris and 
Ortega (2000) calculated the “effect size d” (Cohen, 1988) for each study to estimate 
the objective values. In the same manner, an attempt was made to apply this 
analytic method to synthesize the-effect-of-instruction research in AJSL. 

The following research questions are addressed: 1) How has the-effect-of- 
instruction research been conducted in AJSL to date? 2) What was the magnitude 
of the effect of instruction on learning Japanese grammatical forms? Since the aim 
of this chapter is to explore the current status of the-effect-of instruction research in 
AJSL, the first research question concerns what kinds of AJSL studies in terms of 
research design have been carried out. After summarizing the characteristics of 
AJSL studies, the second research question deals with what type of instructional 
technique would be found to be more beneficial in AJSL, hoping that this analysis 
would provide some pedagogical implications and future research directions. 


3.2 Methods 
3.2.1 The literature search and study eligibility criteria 


Since I proposed to investigate the-effect-of-instruction research in AJSL, studies 
published in Japanese as well as those in English from 1990 through July 2012 were 
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identified through an extensive search of literature. Computer databases such as 

CiNii (Citation Information of the National Institute of Informatics)! Articles and LLBA 

(Linguistics and Language Behavior Abstracts)* were utilized, with the keyword com- 

binations such as second language acquisition, learning, Japanese, grammar, focus 

on form, form-focused instruction, input enhancement, interaction, and feedback. 

Relevant journals such as Teaching Japanese as a Foreign Language, Acquisition of 

Japanese as a Second Language (AJSL), Japanese-Language Education around the 

Globe, Language Learning, Modern Language Journal, Studies in Second Language 

Acquisition were manually browsed. I also referred to references in related articles. 

As a result, more than 25 primary studies were initially retrieved, including those 

reviewed in Koyanagi (2002). These were further reviewed to assess whether they 

were relevant for the current meta-analysis. The primary studies identified met the 
following inclusion and exclusion criteria: 

1) Studies included in the current meta-analysis had an experimental or quasi 
experimental design with pretest/posttest measures. Participants in primary 
studies were L2 learners of Japanese in JSL (Japanese as a Second Language, i.e., 
in Japan) or JFL Japanese as a Foreign Language, i.e., outside Japan). 

2) Studies included examined the effect of specific instructional treatments on the 
learning of grammatical items; thus, studies involving vocabulary and skills 
(i.e., reading, learning strategies) were excluded. A study (Samimy 1998) com- 
paring the audio-lingual method and the counseling-learning approach with 
the scores of the overall achievement tests in different courses was not included 
for the current meta-analysis. Studies (e.g., Loschky 1994; Iwashita 2006) that 
used vocabulary measures, in addition to grammar measures, were included, 
but vocabulary measures were ignored for the current meta-analysis. 

3) Studies included reported adequate descriptive statistics (namely, means and 
standard deviations) in order to calculate effect size values. A study (Inagaki 
and Long 1999) that utilized mean gain scores between the pretest and the 
posttest was also included because it reported individual mean scores of their 
participants. Nakaue’s (2012) and Wei’s (2003) studies were excluded due to the 
lack of sufficient descriptive statistics provided. Studies that investigated the 
effect of recasts longitudinally with a small number of participants (e.g., Ishida 
2004; Iwashita 2010) were excluded. Although several studies that explored 
recasts (e.g., Egi 2007a, 2007b, 2010; Sugo 2008) were identified, these studies 
should be excluded because their research purposes were slightly different 
from the current meta-analysis, as discussed later in the discussion section. 


1 CiNii provides a database service that can be searched with academic information of articles, 
books and journals published in Japan. 

2 LLBA abstracts and indexes the international literature in linguistics and related disciplines in 
the language sciences, covers all aspects of the study of language including phonetics, phonology, 
morphology, syntax and semantics. 
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4) Studies included compared the experimental group(s) and the control group, or 
at least one comparison group. However, due to the limited number of primary 
studies, I included Nakaue’s (2009) study that had neither the comparison nor 
the control group. Her study contributed to the current meta-analysis, since 
it estimated the effect size values to contrast the pretest and the immediate/ 
delayed posttests in the experimental group. On the other hand, Nakaue (2012), 
regardless of the improved research design from Nakaue (2009), had to be 
excluded because standard deviations for each test score were not provided. 
She graphically presented the results with the mean scores. In addition, a study 
by Benati and Lee (2010) was excluded because their sample size was too small 
for statistical analysis (only 3 participants in the control group). 

5) When multiple articles from one single study, only one study was referred to 
such as Nagata and Swisher’ (1995) study was considered the same study as 
Nagata (1993); Koyanagi (1998) was the same as Koyanagi (1999); Long, Inagaki 
and Ortega (1998) was the same as Inagaki and Long (1999); Iwashita (2003) was 
the same as Iwashita (2006). 


Through this search and review procedures, 14 study reports were considered 
relevant for the current analysis. Three of them (Inagaki and Long 1999; Lee and 
Benati 2007; Nakaue 2009) used the same experimental procedures for two different 
target forms. It was decided that the effect size values should be calculated sepa- 
rately, since grammatical natures of target forms could mediate the effect of instruc- 
tional treatments, as DeKeyser (1995) pointed out. Thus, 17 unique study samples 
contributed to the effect size calculation. 


3.2.3 Coding of primary studies 


After identifying the relevant literature that met the eligibility criteria, a coding 
scheme was developed to specify common characteristics of these primary studies. 
Several coding procedures were piloted and revised to obtain a comprehensive under- 
standing of characteristics of primary studies. The primary studies were examined 
in terms of learner characteristics and research design features as summarized in 
Table 1. Learner characteristics to be considered were sample size, educational con- 
text, academic status, learners’ proficiency level, and learners’ first language (L1). 
Among these attributes, learners’ proficiency levels were difficult to determine, since 
most of the studies described institutional status such as academic semester/year, 
in terms of hours of classroom instruction that participants received prior to the 
experiment. In addition, it is often the case that beginning and intermediate levels 
are perceived differently in JSL and JFL. For instance, second-year Japanese, which 
is occasionally named as “Intermediate Japanese” in the U.S., is regarded as still 
beginning-level Japanese. Therefore, referring to academic status and instructional 
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materials provided in the experiments, equivalents of N4 and N5 grades in the 
Japanese Language Proficiency Test (JLPT), the largest scale test of Japanese for 
foreigners administered semiannually by the Japan Foundation, were regarded as 
beginning-high and beginning-low, respectively. 

As for the research design features, independent variables were the types of L2 
treatment, the operationalizations of which were based on Norris and Ortega (2000) 
and Doughty (2003). The types of L2 treatments were analyzed in terms of the explic- 
itness and processing mode of L2 treatments. Explicit treatment implies that meta- 
linguistic explanation is provided, or that learners are directed to a certain form, 
and expected to induce rules. Thus, although Koyanagi (1999) considered her drill 
group as implicit because rule explanations were not provided, this experimental 
group was coded as explicit, based on Norris and Ortega’s (2000) classification, 
because of inductive nature of instruction. The other feature of the types of L2 treat- 
ment was the processing mode derived from the taxonomy proposed by Long (1991), 
i.e., FonM, FonF, and FonFS. Doughty (2003: 267) further clarified this distinction. 
FonM implies an “exposure to L2 targets or experience with L2 tasks, but no attempts 
to attend forms.” FonF is an “integration of forms and meaning,” more specifically, 
any of the following should be realized in the treatment: (a) designing tasks that 
promote engagement with meaning prior to form; (b) seeking task essentialness/ 
naturalness of L2 forms; (c) ensuring unobtrusiveness; (d) documenting L2 mental 
processes (e.g., noticing); (e) selecting target forms by analysis of learner needs; (f) 
considering IL (interlanguage) constraints. FonFS does not satisfy any of the above- 
mentioned conditions (a) through (d). 

In the-effect-of-instruction research, dependent variables assess to what extent 
learners learn/acquire a certain grammatical form. Outcome measures include 
metalinguistic, interpretation (selected response), constrained production, and free 
production categories. The metalinguistic category includes grammatical judgment 
or discrete-point grammar tests (e.g., supplying particles or verb forms in the paren- 
theses, combining two sentences to form a relative clause). Constrained production 
requires participants to complete the sentences with the dependent clause provided, 
for instance. Other research design features, such as sampling, length of treatment, 
timing of the pretests, the immediate posttests, the delayed posttests, and methods 
for statistical analyses, were also coded to examine whether the experimental proce- 
dures were designed appropriately. The coding scheme is summarized in Table 1. 


3.3 Results of research synthesis 


To address the first research question, I examined the 14 published articles accord- 
ing to the established coding categories to obtain a comprehensive picture of the 
characteristics of the studies. When Norris and Ortega (2000) conducted their meta- 
analytic review, they retrieved 49 articles among those published from 1980 to 1998, 
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most of which were published in the 1990s. Hence, comparing the number of 
articles, the body of AJSL literature is considerably small. When Lee and Huang 
(2008) conducted their meta-analysis on the effectiveness of visual input enhance- 
ment, they identified 16 studies, stating that visual input enhancement research 
was still a young field. Keep in mind that findings on the-effect-of-instruction in 
AJSL research were very limited; however, an attempt was made to clarify the exist- 
ing status of AJSL research and discuss suggestions for future research. 


Table 1: Coding scheme 


Coding category Classifications 


<Learner characteristics > 


Sample size 


Educational context 


Academic status 
Learners’ proficiency level 


Learners’ L1 


number of participants by study, by group 


Japanese as a Second Language (JSL), Japanese as a 
Foreign Language (JFL) 


university, high school, adult language school 
beginning-low, beginning-high, intermediate-low 


English, Chinese etc. 


<Research design features> 
Type of instructional treatment 
Sampling 


Length of instructional treatment 


Outcome measures 


Timing of the pretest 


Timing of the immediate posttest 


Timing of the delayed posttest 


Statistical analysis 


explicit/implicit, FonM/FonF/FonFS 
random sampling, intact classes 


brief (x < 1 hour), short (1 hour < x < 3 hours), 
medium (3 hours < x < 6 hours), long (6 hours < x) 


metalinguistic (grammatical judgment, 
fill-in-the-blank, etc.), interpretation, 
constrained/free production 

when to conduct the pretest prior to the experiment 


when to conduct the immediate posttest after the 
treatment 


when to conduct the delayed posttest after the 
treatment 


t-test, ANOVA, ANCOVA 


3.3.1 Learner characteristics 


A total of 460 participants in the 14 unique sample studies were involved in the 
current meta-analysis, most of which were conducted in the JFL context, specifically, 
in the U.S., and only two studies were conducted in the JSL context. Thus, learners’ 
Lis were mostly English or bilingual of English and other languages. The mean 
number of participants per study and per group (experimental/control) were 32.86 
and 13.43, respectively. Compared to SLA research in European languages, the 
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sample size in the AJSL tends to be small. (For example, Spada and Tomita (2010) 
reported 58.66 as the mean number of participants in a single study of SLA.) This 
might reflect the availability of participants in institutions where data was collected. 
While in most studies participants were recruited from universities, those in three 
studies came from adult language schools. As to learners’ proficiency levels, 85.7% 
of the participants were considered beginners. In teaching Japanese as a second/ 
foreign language, beginning-level textbooks concentrate on basic grammar. Focus 
shifts from grammar to reading as learners’ proficiency advances; thus, it is highly 
likely that the AJSL research has targeted beginning-level learners. Learner charac- 
teristics are summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2: Summary of learner characteristics 
Sample size Total number of participants: 460 


per study: Mean = 32.86, SD = 14.92 (n = 16) 
per group: Mean = 13.43, SD = 6.37 (k = 35) 


Educational context JSL: 14.3% (n = 2), JFL: 85.7% (n = 12) 

Academic status university: 78.6% (n = 11), adult language school: 
21.4% (n = 3) 

Learners’ proficiency level beginning-low: 50% (n = 7), beginning-high: 35.7% 
(n = 5), intermediate-low: 7.1% (n = 1), not reported: 
7.1% (n = 1) 

Learners’ L1 English: 78.6% (n = 11), Chinese: 14.3% (n = 2), 


Italian: 7.1% (n = 1) 


3.3.2 Research design 


The 14 reviewed studies involved 35 experimental/control groups. Overall, 60% 
(n = 21) of the experimental groups received explicit-type treatment, whereas 22.9% 
(n = 8), were implicit. The types of instructional treatments are summarized in Table 
3. In most studies that adopted an explicit approach, grammatical explanations were 
provided at the beginning of the treatment sessions, followed by practice. Since 
participants were beginning-level learners, teachers as well as students were con- 
cerned with grammatical rules in learning Japanese. Even though processing mode 
was FonM or FonF, explicit approach was utilized. Nevertheless, FonFS tends to be 
explicit, whereas FonF is often associated with an implicit approach. Implicit FonF 
groups were those in which learners received corrective feedback, namely, recasts. 
Eleven out of the 14 primary studies adopted an experimental design, that is, 
random sampling to assign participants to experimental/control groups, whereas 
three were quasi-experimental studies using intact classes. The instructional treat- 
ments used in the primary studies targeted a wide range of grammatical forms, 
such as particles, locative construction, noun modifications, aspect marker (V-te 
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Table 3: The types of instructional treatments? used in the primary studies 


Explicitness Processing mode n Total 

Explicit FonM 1 21 (60%) 
FonF 6 
FonFS 14 

Implicit FonF 7 8 (22.9%) 
FonFS 1 


Control 6 6 (17.1%) 


imasu), passive, and causative, among others as shown in Table 4. These forms were 
considered the rules of basic grammar of Japanese, and thereby, most of the partic- 
ipants were selected from beginning-level Japanese classes. The target forms were 
chosen based on Japanese researchers/instructors’ judgment that certain grammati- 
cal forms were difficult to acquire when newly introduced in class. In some studies, 
linguistic or SLA theories motivated the choice of target forms. 

For instance, Koyanagi (1999) chose one of the conditionals “to” as the target 
form, based on Inaba’s (1993) study that applied the Transfer Hypothesis (White 
1989) to the acquisition of Japanese conditionals. The Transfer Hypothesis predicts 
that if L1 forms a superset grammar and L2, a subset of grammar, negative transfer 
is likely to occur unless negative evidence is provided. Conditionals in Japanese (fo, 
tara, ba) are subject to a time sequence restriction such that an event described in 
the conditional clause should occur prior to an event described in the main clause, 
whereas this is not the case in English. 


(1) Huyu ni naru to, yuki ga hurimasu. 
winter LOC become COND snow NOM fall 
‘When/Whenever winter comes, snow will fall.’ 


(2) Nihongo wo benkyoo sur to, nemuku narimasu. 
apanese ACC study do COND sleepy become 
‘When/Whenever I study Japanese, I become sleepy. 


(3) *Kyooto ni iku to, tuma o turete ikimasu. 
Kyoto LOC go COND wife ACC accompany-go 
‘When I go to Japan, I’ll take my wife with me.’ 


3 The classification is based on Norris & Ortega (2000) as described in 3.2.3 in this paper. Although 
FonFS are likely to be explicit, implicit FonFS may be possible, e.g., when correct models are 
provided without rule explanation. In the same vein, although implicit FonF such as recast is 
advocated, previous research has often been utilized explicit FonF, e.g., providing metalinguistic 
feedback during communicative practice. 
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Inaba (1993) showed that L1 English learners needed negative evidence to acquire 
conditionals in Japanese, and thus, classroom instruction could play an important 
role in providing negative evidence that is not evidently available in naturalistic 
acquisition environments. In addition, Inaba (1991) demonstrated that the difficulty 
of applying the conditional “to” can be attributed to a modality restriction that 
predicates in the main clause cannot express volition, desires, requests, commands, 
suggestions and so on, whereas this does not apply to conditionals in English. 


(4) Haru ni naru to, sakura ga sakimasu. 
Spring LOC become COND cherry blossoms NOM _ bloom 
‘When/Whenever spring comes, cherry blossoms bloom.’ 


(5) *Haru ni naru to, pikunikku ni iki-tai desu. 
Spring LOC become COND picnic LOC go-want 
‘When spring comes, I want to go for a picnic.’ 


These two studies motivated Koyanagi (1999) to examine the effect of instruction on 
the acquisition of the conditional “to.” Another study (Nakaue 2009) chose causative 
construction as the target form that is affected by the first noun principle (VanPatten 
2002), which means that learners tend to use a default processing strategy to inter- 
pret the first noun encountered in a sentence or utterance as the agent of the verb. 
Nakaue argued that instruction could serve to prevent learners from utilizing this 
processing strategy, which is not relevant to comprehending causative sentences in 
Japanese. 

Concerning the length of the instructional treatment, the selected studies were 
coded as brief (x < 1 hour), short (1 hour < x < 3 hours), and medium (3 hours < x < 
6 hours). Overall, 21.4% of the studies were brief, 21.4% were short, and 57.2%, were 
medium. Considering Norris and Ortega’s (2000) finding that approximately three 
hours of instruction had a positive effect, more than half of the primary studies in 
AJSL provided a sufficient amount of treatment. As for the timing of pretests and 
posttests, pretests were administered 3.5 days (SD = 3.79, n = 10) prior to the treat- 
ments among 10 studies which reported the timing. Some studies (e.g., Nagata 
1993, 1998) used the results of the achievement tests in regular classes to assign 
participants to groups using stratified random sampling, and then performed paired 
t-test. The pretests were given at such a short-term interval that there might be a 
danger that learners learn from tests, or notice the target of instruction beforehand. 
The immediate posttests were administered on the same day following instructional 
treatments, or within one to two days after the treatments in 11 of the primary studies 
that reported the timing of the immediate posttests. Eight of the primary studies car- 
ried out delayed posttests, while five of them did not. One study (Iwashita 2006) 
investigated a long-term effect in the experimental group only, and did not report 
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Table 4: Characteristics of instructional treatments 


Treatment Explicit/ Processing Target Length of 
Study Condition Implicit Mode Form Treatment 
Nagata 1) CALI with metalinguistic Explicit FonFS particles, medium 
(1993) feedback passive 
2) CALI w/o feedback* Explicit FonFS perfective 
(locating errors only) 
Loschky 1) negotiated interaction Implicit | FonF locative short 
(1994) 2) premodified input Implicit FonF construction 
3) Control (baseline input)* 
Nagata 1) CALI with metalinguistic Explicit FonFS particles medium 
(1996) feedback (ga, 0, ni, de, wa) 
2) Workbook instruction* Explicit FonFS 
Nagata 1) CALI with meta- Explicit FonFS particles medium 
(1997) linguistic feedback (ni, 0, ga, de wa, to) 
2) CALI with English* Explicit FonFS 
translation feedback 
Nagata 1) Input-based CALI* Explicit FonFS honorifics medium 
(1998) (selected response) (regular/irregular 
verb forms) 
2) Output-based CALI Explicit FonFS 
(typing a sentence) 
Inagaki 1) Recasts Implicit | FonF A. adjective brief 
& Long ordering 
(1999) 2) Models Implicit | FonF B. locative 


3) Control (no instruction)* 
construction 


Koyanagi 1) Input-based tasks Explicit FonF conditional (to) medium 
(1999) 2) Input + Output-based tasks Explicit | FonF 

3) Pattern practice Explicit | FonFS 

4) Control (no instruction)* 
Moroishi 1) Communicative tasks + Explicit | FonF conjectural medium 
(1999) grammar explanation auxiliaries 

2) Communicative tasks Implicit | FonF (-y6 da, -s6 da 


-rashii, daroo) 
3) Control (no instruction)* 


Kondo- 1) Explanation + mechanical Explicit FonFS verbs of giving brief 
Brown output practice & receiving 
(2001) 2) Explanation + structured Explicit | FonF 
output practice 
3) Explanation + structured Explicit FonF 


input practice 
4) Control (explanation only)* 
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Table 4: (Continued) 


Treatment Explicit/ Processing Target Length of 
Study Condition Implicit Mode Form Treatment 
Mukouyama 1) Grammar-based Explicit FonFS noun modifications — short 
(2004) communicative 
+ grammar explanation 
2) Grammar-based Implicit | FonFS 
communicative* 
Iwashita 1) NS-NNS dyads Implicit | FonF locative particles brief 
(2006) (information gap tasks, V-te imasu 
feedback) 
2) Control (free conversation)* 
Lee & 1) Structured input Implicit | FonF A. affirmative medium 
Benati (processing instruction) /negative present 
(2007) tense form 
2) Traditional instruction Explicit FonFS B. past tense form 
(explicit information + 
mechanical output practice)* 
Yabuki-Soh 1) Explicit form-based Explicit | FonFS relative clauses medium 
(2007) 2) Meaning-based Explicit FonM 
communicative, inductive)* 
3) Mixed (form-based + Explicit | FonFS 
meaning-based) 
(explanation provided to all) 
Nakaue 1) Processing Instruction Explicit | FonF A. causative short 
(2009) (explanation + structured input) B. passive 


(No comparison/control group) 


N.B. * indicates the control or comparison group to be used when calculating effect size values. 


the timing. Delayed posttests were administered 34.1 days (SD = 21.07, n = 8) after 
instruction. 

As for outcome measures, most of the studies, except Inagaki and Long (1999) 
and Iwashita’s (2006) studies that explored the effect of recasts during interaction, 
used more than one measurement as dependent variables. The 14 primary studies 
adopted 32 outcome measures, of which 37.5% used metalinguistic, 28.1% used 
interpretation, 9.4% used constrained production, and 25% used free production. 
Free production measures assumed to tap learners’ implicit knowledge (i.e., sponta- 
neous production) were used alone in Inagaki and Long (1999) and Iwashita (2006), 
or in the combination of other measures in Koyanagi (1999), Moroishi (1999), and 
Mukouyama (2004). In finding statistical significances between groups, the primary 
studies performed ANOVA (50%), followed by t test (35.7%) and ANCOVA (14.3%). 
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3.4 The quantitative meta-analysis 


To address the second research question that concerns the magnitude of effective- 
ness of different types of instructional treatments on learning of grammar in AJSL 
research, effect size d values (Cohen 1988) were calculated from each unique sample 
study. Since not all the studies involved true control groups (i.e., no treatment), 
experimental groups were compared with those that were the least attention-focused 
groups, or baseline comparison groups. Individual effect size values were calculated 
for all possible independent variables and all possible dependent variables. If more 
than one dependent variable was used, effect size values were averaged to balance 
the impact of treatments across studies. Except for Nakaue (2009) who did not have 
a control/comparison group, effect size values of 15 unique sample studies were 
estimated in order to contrast the treatment group with the control/comparison 
group at the time of the immediate posttest and the delayed posttest. Since a limited 
number of studies had true control groups, the results of the comparison between 
treatment groups and comparison groups should be interpreted with caution. Hence, 
pretest-immediate posttest, and pretest-delayed posttest contrasts were also calcu- 
lated for all possible independent variables, including control/comparison groups. 
Nakaue’s (2009) data was included in this analysis, whereas Nagata’a (1993, 1996, 
1998) that used the course achievement test scores as the pretest, and Loschky’s 
(1994) data that did not provided descriptive statistics on the pretest, were excluded. 

Effect size d values of instructional treatments for the Posttests I (immediate 
posttests) and II (delayed posttests) are summarized in Tables 5. Effect sizes can be 
interpreted as small = .20, medium = .50, and large = .80 (Cohen 1988). It is shown 
that overall, the magnitudes of instructional treatments were quite large in AJSL 
research. Norris and Ortega (2000) presented the magnitudes of effectiveness of 
instructional treatments as follows: 


explicit FonF > explicit FonFS > implicit FonF > implicit FonFS > FonM 


The same order can be applied to this current meta-analysis. Table 6 shows the pre- 
test-to-posttest contrasts for all the groups involved. Superiority of explicit instruc- 
tion prevailed as well. In particular, the effectiveness order from explicit FonF to 
explicit FonFS to implicit FonF was evident in this meta-analysis. Norris and Ortega 
(2000) and Doughty (2003) pointed out methodological problems in previous studies. 
They emphasized that only few studies investigated implicit instruction, that many 
outcome measures used in these studies favored explicit instruction, and thus that, 
implicit knowledge, i.e., spontaneous production was not sufficiently tested. The 
same is still true of AJSL research, even though more than 10 years have passed 
since Norris and Ortega (2000) published the first meta-analytic review of SLA. In 
addition to the methodological problems, few studies investigated long-term effects; 
thus, whether instructional treatments have long-lasting effects is unclear. Given all 
these factors, the results obtained in the current meta-analysis should be inconclu- 
sive and interpreted with caution. 
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Table 5: Average effect size d values of instructional treatments (Posttests | & II) 


95% Cl 95% Cl 95% Cl 

Treatment type k Mean SD range lower upper 
Posttest | 

Explicit 14 1.08 0.58 + 0.30 0.78 1.38 
Implicit 11 0.77 0.57 + 0.64 0.13 1.41 
FonF 16 1.01 1.01 + 0.49 0.52 1.50 
FonFS 9 0.82 0.42 + 0.27 0.55 1.09 
Explicit FonF 5 1.38 0.26 + 0.23 1.60 2.06 
Implicit FonF 11 0.77 0.57 + 0.64 0.13 1.41 
Explicit FonFS 9 0.82 0.42 + 0.27 0.55 1.09 
Posttest II 

Explicit 10 0.83 0.39 + 0.24 0.59 1.07 
Explicit FonF 5 1.13 0.25 + 0.22 0.91 1.35 
Explicit FonFS 5 0.53 0.25 + 0.22 0.31 0.75 


4 Discussion 


4.1 The status and problems in AJSL research 


In the context of the-effect-of-instruction research in SLA that has related language 
learning to learners’ cognitive mechanisms, I reviewed primary studies in AJSL. 
Although a limited number of studies investigated AJSL, the studies that I examined 
revealed similar results to those reported by Norris and Ortega (2000) more than one 
decade ago. AJSL research found that instructional treatments had been, overall, 
beneficial for learning Japanese as a second language, and the superiority of explicit 
instruction over implicit instruction had been evident. In order to meet the demand 
for AJSL research, which could contribute to Japanese language pedagogy, it is 
necessary to improve and enhance existing research design. These issues are dis- 
cussed in the following section. 

First, most of the studies were conducted within the JFL context; thus, evidence 
of the effectiveness of instructional treatments should be established also for the JSL 
context. Studies in both contexts have strengths and weaknesses. In the JFL context, 
researchers carry out empirical studies that are situated in a broader context of 
advanced SLA theories in the U.S. and Europe. Since the exposure to the target 
language is limited to the classroom, it is relatively easy to control intervening 
variables. Nevertheless, it is quite difficult to find advanced learners, because lan- 
guage instruction in the JFL context proceeds at a slower pace compared to that 
in the JSL context. On the other hand, learners at various levels, from beginning to 
advanced, are available in the JSL context, although it is difficult to control for all 
the intervening variables attributed to factors outside the classroom, such as the 
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Table 6: Average effect size d values of instructional treatments (Pretest-to-Posttest contrasts) 


95% Cl 95% Cl 95% Cl 
Treatment type k Mean SD range lower upper 
Pretest-to-Posttest | 
Explicit 17 2.68 1.25 + 0.59 2.09 3.27 
Implicit 10 2.13 2.96 + 1.83 0.30 3.96 
FonF 16 2.55 2.44 + 1.23 1.32 3.78 
FonFS 10 2.31 1.38 + 0.83 1.48 3.14 
Explicit FonM 1 (2.73) 
Explicit FonF 8 2.74 1.29 + 0.89 1.85 3.63 
Implicit FonF 9 2.25 3.12 + 2.04 0.21 4.29 
Explicit FonFS 9 2.63 1.25 + 0.82 1.81 3.45 
Implicit FonFS 1 (1.04) 
Control 7 0.54 0.42 + 0.31 0.23 3.45 
Pretest-to-Posttest Il 
Explicit 8 1.50 0.32 + 0.22 1.28 1.72 
Implicit 4 0.66 1.06 + 1.04 -0.38 1.70 
FonF 8 1.45 0.50 + 0.35 1.10 1.80 
FonFS 4 1.12 0.21 +0.21 0.91 1.33 
Explicit FonF 5 1.68 0.20 + 0.18 1.50 1.86 
Implicit FonF 3 0.56 1.28 £1.45 -0.89 2.01 
Explicit FonFS 3 1.18 2.98 + 0.24 0.94 1.42 
Implicit FonFS 1 (0.94) 
Control 3 0.69 0.51 + 0.58 0.11 1.27 


availability of native speakers, hours of exposure to the target language, L1 back- 
grounds, and previous learning experiences, among others. Accordingly, it is worth 
conducting empirical studies because a large number of foreigners study Japanese 
in Japan. Methodological problems can be solved, for instance, by assigning partic- 
ipants with different backgrounds equally to the comparison groups through strati- 
fied sampling. Replication studies with the same research design, but in different 
contexts would become more important than before. When evidence sufficiently 
accumulates in different educational contexts, in JSL as well as in JFL, strong claims 
about the effectiveness of a certain type of instruction could be made and pedagog- 
ical implications could be drawn. 

In relation to this, most primary studies reviewed recruited beginner students 
as participants. This is partly because basic grammar is the main target of instruc- 
tion in beginning Japanese, and most data were collected in JFL where institutions 
have much more beginner learners than advanced learners. Nevertheless, complex 
grammatical forms, such as particles wa (topic marker) and ga (subject marker) are 
difficult even for intermediate or advanced learners to acquire. Hence, AJSL research 
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needs to carry out experiments with intermediate or advanced learners. In addition, 
a common problem to both the JSL and JFL contexts is that the sample size per 
group and per study was small. However, it may be due to the availability of learners 
in educational institutions where data was collected. Additionally, this problem 
could also be solved by using a simple research design. According to Norris and 
Ortega (2000), a simple research design is recommended to minimize the influence 
of the confounding variables that could obscure the effect of instructional treatment 
on learners’ acquisition. Therefore, Norris and Ortega suggested that one study should 
have one experimental group and one control group. Two contrast groups in one 
study are encouraging for AJSL research which lacks abundant participants. 

Furthermore, the most serious problem in AJSL research is that the implicit 
mode of learning is not sufficiently investigated, as Doughty (2003) claimed for 
instructed SLA in general. FonFS investigated in AJSL tended to be explicit, incorpo- 
rating an instructional treatment in combination of conventional grammar exercises 
or pattern practice with the provision of metalinguistic explanations. This might be 
associated with teachers/researchers’ concern or belief that learning grammatical 
rules would be essential to learning Japanese, which is a completely different lan- 
guage from learners’ Lis. While metalinguistic knowledge serves to enhance the 
likelihood of noticing in the subsequent input (Tomlin and Villa 1994), there seems 
to be no evidence that metalinguistic knowledge itself would result in SLA (Doughty 
2003; Hulstijn 2002). Thus, implicit FonF should be further investigated. 

Recently, several researchers (e.g., Hulstijn 2002; Robinson 2003; Segarowitz 
2003) have introduced the Principle of Transfer Appropriate Processing (Morris, 
Bransford and Franks 1977) to SLA. According to this view derived from memory 
research in cognitive psychology, better performance would be achieved if the way 
in which people process information through memorizing coincides with the way in 
which they process information through testing. If this principle could be applied to 
SLA, it would suggest that learners who receive explicit FonFS would show the best 
performance in discrete-point grammar tests, whereas those who receive implicit 
FonF would display the best performance in spontaneous production test. As the 
research domain currently defined in AJSL shows, explicit FonFS was beneficial for 
learners of Japanese; yet, implicit FonF has been explored to a limited extent thus 
far in AJSL research. In addition to improving in instructional treatments, outcome 
measures of SLA need to be reconsidered. 


4.2 Future directions 


One of the important issues that future AJSL research needs to address is the implicit 
mode of learning. In fact, recasts that are one type of implicit corrective feedback 
have been frequently investigated in AJSL, although most studies on recasts were 
not included in the meta-analysis because they did not adopt an experimental 
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design with pretest/posttest measures. Recasts are considered implicit corrective 
feedback through which learners’ erroneous utterances are reformulated by inter- 
locutors (mostly teachers or more proficient learners) while maintaining the mean- 
ing that learners want to express. This technique is promising since recasts never 
hinder a natural flow of communication in the classroom. Recasts can provide nega- 
tive evidence, in that reformulations indicate that something is wrong with learners’ 
utterances, and positive evidence, in that reformulations serve to offer correct models 
for learners (Leeman 2003). 


(6) Example of Recast (Egi, 2010: 10) 
(NNS: nonnative speaker, NS: native speaker) 


NNS *Megane o a, ka, kakemasu. 
glasses ACC wear 
‘(She) wears glasses.’ 


NS Obaasan wa megane o kakete-imasu ka? < Recast 
old lady TOP glasses ACC wear-progressive Q 
‘Is the old lady wearing glasses?’ 


NNS Kakete-imasu. 
Wwear-progressive 
‘(She) is wearing glasses.’ 


An intense debate over recasts in instructed SLA is that recasts might be too 
implicit and ambiguous for learners to interpret as negative feedback (Lyster and 
Ranta 1997). It may be possible for learners to perceive recasts as another way of 
expressing the same meaning. Thus, learners’ perceptions about corrective feedback 
including recast were investigated in the Japanese language classroom (Wei 2002; 
Yoshida 2010) and in one-on-one sessions (Sugo, 2008). Egi (2007a, 2007b, 2010) 
further examined what types of recasts, depending on target forms, location of 
reformulations, and the like could be accurately interpreted as corrective feedback 
by learners. Future research should adopt an experimental design to compare the 
treatment groups, which receive recasts intensively with the control group, and 
with pretest/posttest measures in order to confirm whether recasts will lead to SLA. 
Since implicit learning requires longer hours for SLA to happen, as research on 
implicit learning in cognitive psychology suggests (Stadler and Frensch, 1998), 
empirical studies should implement intensive recasts for a certain amount of time. 

In order to discuss the effect of instructional treatments on SLA, cognitive mech- 
anisms such as attention and memory should account for acquisition processes. This 
scientific approach pursues universality of SLA processes and mechanisms, while 
these mechanisms also reflect individual differences. In particular, working memory 
plays a crucial role in language processing and learning, but learners are different in 
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their capacity and speed to process information in working memory (Robinson 
2002). Thus, the effect of instruction could interact with learners’ individual differ- 
ences, namely, language aptitude. An attempt has already been made to link the 
effectiveness of classroom instruction with individual differences of learners. For 
instance, Mukouyama (2004) found that grammatical explanation incorporated into 
meaning-based activities was more beneficial in the low-proficiency group than in 
high-proficiency group. Mukouyama (2009a) further investigated the role of lan- 
guage aptitude in L2 learning that is supposedly composed of language analytic 
ability, phonological short-term memory, and working memory capacity (Skehan 
1998). Her results confirmed Skehan’s (1998) claim that phonological short-term 
memory is more important at an initial stage of acquisition, whereas working memory 
becomes more crucial at a later stage. Moreover, language analytic ability is con- 
stantly important throughout L2 learning. Mukouyama (2009b) also examined the 
same data using cluster analysis and showed that high language analytic ability 
could complement weak phonological short-term memory. Mukouyama’s (2009a, b) 
studies on language aptitude, which traced learners’ L2 development over one year 
and half in the same institution, did not have an experimental design. In SLA, 
Robinson (2002) argued that the effects of instruction could be maximized if learners’ 
profile of language aptitude matched a certain type of treatment. Robinson provided 
a theoretical framework to specify the association of language aptitude with type of 
instruction. Hence, in AJSL research, the next step would be to conduct an empirical 
study that would investigate the effectiveness of a certain instructional technique, 
with data on learners’ language aptitude combined. 

Finally, to discuss the significance of AJSL research, the contribution to the 
entire field of SLA should be considered. To say nothing of adding supporting or 
counter evidence to the-effect-of-instruction research in SLA where most evidence 
has accumulated in European languages, AJSL research can make a unique contri- 
bution to the field. As Koyanagi (2002) argued, FonF, that is, simultaneous pro- 
cessing of form and meaning/function, is even more crucial in Japanese because 
according to Kuno and Kaburaki (1977) and Takubo (1997), for example, Japanese is 
an agglutinative language that expresses attitudes toward events or viewpoints of 
the speaker morphosyntactically using indirect passive and modality expressions, 
whereas such viewpoints are often expressed by adverbs or inserted phrases in 
English. Therefore, introducing forms in meaningful contexts is especially significant 
for Japanese language pedagogy, and this is what FonF intends to realize. 

Furthermore, learners of Japanese whose Lis are typologically different from 
Japanese might be burdened with cognitive limitations of language processing and 
learning processes that they have never experienced in their Lis. According to the 
bilingual language production model proposed by de Bot (1992, 1996), L2 learners 
need to automatize language processing procedures unique to L2, although funda- 
mental mechanism of language processing procedures are common to any language. 
De Bot suggested that what is unique to L2 lies in the message formulation stage 
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prior to verbalizing messages. At this stage, while macro planning in which the goal 
of communication is set proceeds, micro planning in which communicative inten- 
tions are further elaborated occurs, and is regarded as language-specific. Hence, 
learners of Japanese need to incorporate the speaker’s viewpoint (or attitude toward 
events) into message planning. This procedure is involved with working memory. 
Osaka, Osaka, and Groner (2000) implied that working memory capacity is stable 
regardless of L1 or L2; yet, L2 learners of low proficiency are unable to use working 
memory as efficiently as L1. Thus, an efficacy level of working memory in L2 would 
affect the micro planning process. The “viewpoint” of speakers has been investigated 
in Japanese linguistics, but further research in SLA is needed from the cognitive 
perspective. 


5 Conclusion 


This chapter aimed to synthesize the-effect-of-instruction research in AJSL. Although 
a body of literature in AJSL is limited, the studies that investigated the types of 
instructional treatments were available. According to the current meta-analysis, 
overall, explicit instruction (FonF and FonFS) has the largest effect on AJSL, but 
methodological problems need to be solved in future research. Since the speaker’s 
viewpoints or attitudes toward events are expressed at a morphosyntactic level in 
Japanese, FonF that intends to process form and meaning/function at the same 
time, could be much more important in Japanese than in other European languages. 
This needs further investigation. This line of research is meaningful in AJSL, and it 
could contribute to Japanese language pedagogy. 
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Masahiko Minami 

9 The influence of topic choice on narrative 
proficiency by learners of Japanese as a 
foreign language 


1 Introduction 


Language is at the center of our lives. In everyday life, all of us routinely engage 
in narrative activities. We tell stories to one another in order to accomplish some 
purpose — to complain, to disagree, to boast, to inform, to warn, to tease, to clarify, 
to apologize, or to defend, among others. Our stories can be about trivial events 
that happened only yesterday or about significant events that happened long ago. 
Ordinary storytelling, which is a frequently used and universal form of social inter- 
action, is of undiminished importance whether we narrate in our mother tongue or 
in a second or foreign language (L2). Conveying messages effectively, however, 
is sometimes difficult even in the first language (L1), and, of course, this difficulty 
increases when we attempt to communicate in an L2. While acquiring the ability to 
use language at the level of native speakers is the ultimate goal for L2 learners, en 
route to that goal we face various difficulties because we do not possess the skill 
level in that language necessary to effectively complete a narration task. Highly ad- 
vanced L2 learners may be capable of constructing grammatically correct utterances, 
but significant differences between the language used by L2 learners and that 
of native speakers often still exist. For L2 learners, communicating even simple 
thoughts successfully is a challenging task, and telling personal narratives that 
involve a higher level of complexity is still formidable. So we face the question of 
how L2 learners come to eventually acquire the necessary communication skills to 
narrate their experiences effectively. 

This chapter examines aspects of two disciplines: (1) second language acquisi- 
tion and (2) narrative discourse. First, implementation of newer theories of L2 
acquisition has helped language instructors develop more effective teaching methods 
than the explicit grammar and vocabulary approach used in traditional foreign- 
language classrooms (e.g., Ohta 2001). Grammar-translation teaching that stresses 
explanations of grammatical rules or points derives, at least in part, from the idea 
that L2 learning involves the conscious acquisition of a catalogue of knowledge. 
Language learners’ difficulties conveying their messages in the target language, 
however, seem, in fact, to relate to a lack of interactional competence. Such com- 
petence is achieved through repetitive interactions with peers and teachers within 
the classroom setting. Unfortunately, the importance of such pragmatic interactive 
practice is often not emphasized in traditional classrooms. 
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Second, narrative, the verbal means for recapitulating experience, composed of 
units that reflect the temporal sequence of that experience (Labov 1997, 2006), is 
used across all languages and cultures. The construction of narrative involves not 
only attribution of meaning to otherwise disconnected events, but also includes 
highly subjective uses of language that provide context to the narrated events, so 
that the narrator can foster a complex discursive relationship with the listener. 

In this sense, as William Labov, the sociolinguist who pioneered eliciting oral 
personal narratives, emphasized, the narrator relies on affective expression as 
a primary means of conveying the relational significance of narrative events. From 
this insight, Labov (1972) succeeded in shifting a linguistic paradigm from isolated 
linguistic forms (i.e., syntax or the grammatical sentences of a language) to linguistic 
form in human context, and analyzed the sequential use of language (i.e., discourse). 
The study conducted by Labov and Waletzky (1967) was based on narratives of near- 
death experiences drawn from 600 interviews conducted with African American 
adolescents and adults who were speakers of African American Vernacular English 
(AAVE). Labov described fundamental properties of narrative structure and the lin- 
guistic realizations of those structural categories. One of his major contributions 
was identifying a universal set of ordered structural categories through a systematic 
analysis of everyday oral narratives (Labov 1972, 2013). An especially important ele- 
ment of Labov’s contribution lies in his claim that analyzing single sentences is 
inadequate for a complete explanation of the wide variety of linguistic skills across 
a range of ages, social classes, and ethnicities. 

Yet a structural description of narratives derived from a single speech community 
(in this case a community of AAVE speakers) is too limited for any assumption of 
universality. Labov’s assertion of universality opened up new avenues of inquiry in 
narrative analysis that have been applied widely to narratives from diverse groups 
by providing a basis for cross-cultural (e.g., Kang 2003, 2006) and developmental 
comparisons (Peterson and McCabe 1983). In fact, a great number of narrative studies 
derive from Labov’s work, in which he defined a narrative text as “a sequence of two 
clauses which are temporally ordered” (Labov 1972: 360). He also analyzed stories in 
terms of textual composition. 

Labov claimed that a narrative consists of two essential functions: the referential 
and the evaluative. According to Labov, one referential component is “complicating 
actions”, Labov’s term for the sequence of specific, chronologically ordered events 
comprising the experience. Another important referential component is orientation, 
in which the narrator digresses from the events of a narrative in order to provide 
the listener with context embedded in the narrative, such as the setting (including 
features of environment), participants, time, conditions, and ongoing behavior (a 
description of an ongoing action that provides additional orientation). Without feel- 
ings and attitudes, narrated events would be mere representations of the facts in our 
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lives. Evaluative elements give additional meaning to narrated events. The evalua- 
tive function informs the listener of the narrator’s attitude toward the events of the 
natrative or the event’s significance to the narrator. 

In any case, telling a story involves many complicated factors, among which we 
may include whether the story is told in the narrator’s L1 or in an L2. Unfortunately, 
far less work using Labov’s technique has been conducted on L2 learners. Designed 
to address some of these gaps in the literature, this study analyzes oral personal 
narratives told by adult learners of Japanese as a foreign language (JFL). For 
instance, by applying narrative analysis to L2 learning, we seek to uncover techni- 
ques needed for L2 learners to acquire the means by which to encode their own 
perspectives and emotions in the target language in ways appropriate to that lan- 
guage. Using a combination of the above two disciplines — narrative studies and 
second-language studies —, this study compares the deployment of narrative dis- 
course devices by advanced and intermediate JFL learners. 

As explained above, using the Labovian content-focus approach (Labov 1972), 
this study analyzes personal narratives told in Japanese by Japanese-language learners. 
The study specifically examines the following key questions: Absent specific instruc- 
tion in narrative techniques, (1) Do the structures of narratives told by JFL learners 
change as their Japanese skills develop? (2) Do the structures of narratives told by 
JFL learners differ depending on the narrative topic? Answering these questions 
is important because foreign language teaching is often limited to grammar and 
vocabulary and does not include lessons and practice in verbal communication. 
As a result, L2 learners may employ communicative styles appropriate to their L1 
when telling stories and thus have significant difficulties conveying their intended 
messages in the target language. Language instructors may have good reason for 
emphasizing grammatical competence in their classrooms, but discourse-level prob- 
lems seem too often to go unnoticed in the course of language instruction. The fact 
that L2 learning grows out of communication is important. Social interaction is 
regarded as the means by which knowledge of the target language is shaped; 
language learners acquire grammatical patterns during the course of face-to-face 
discursive interaction. Including this important method of language acquisition will 
assist learners in effective L2 communication (Ohta 2001). 


2 Method 


2.1 Participants 


Thirty-two English-speaking adults (twenty-one males and eleven females) partici- 
pated in this study. English is the mother tongue of all the participants. All the par- 
ticipants had studied Japanese as a second or foreign language through classroom 
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instruction. The average length of time studying Japanese (which included indi- 
vidual tutoring and/or independent or self-study) was 3 years and 3 months. We eli- 
cited natural, unmonitored, informal speech by using the so-called danger-of-death 
or scary event story that was originally developed in Labov’s sociolinguistic research 
(Labov 1972). JFL learners were asked to talk about (1) an injury-related experience 
and (2) an early childhood memory. 


2.2 Task, procedure, and materials 
2.2.1 Evaluation of oral personal narratives produced by JFL learners 


The JFL learners were categorized into two different proficiency levels — intermediate 
and advanced — by four native Japanese speakers who participated in this project as 
raters of the learners’ level of proficiency in Japanese. Each of the four raters inde- 
pendently listened to the tape-recorded narratives told by each of the JFL learners. 
The narratives had been edited onto a single audiotape in random order so as to 
preserve the anonymity of the speakers. The raters indicated how advanced each 
JFL learner was in each of the following three categories: (1) grammatical aspects 
(whether or not the narrator made frequent grammatical errors), (2) oral fluency 
(pronunciation, accent, and speed), and (3) story content (whether the story was 
easy to follow, clearly understandable, and interesting). The raters were asked to 
score each narrative with a level from 1 (lowest) to 10 (highest) in each category. 
A perfect score was 120 (level 10 in each of the three categories by four raters). To 
help ensure fair results, the examiners were allowed to listen to the narratives only 
once (repeated listening might cause the raters to develop biased images about the 
narrator). 


2.2.2 Transcription and coding categories 


The narrative data were transcribed verbatim by native Japanese speakers who had 
been trained to use the coding rules previously developed for Japanese data by 
Minami (2002). Transcripts were then formatted following the guidelines of Codes 
for the Human Analysis of Transcripts (CHAT), so that they were readable by the 
computer program Computerized Language Analysis (CLAN) (MacWhinney 2000; 
MacWhinney and Snow 1985, 1990). A coding scheme has been developed using 
the Labovian methodology (Labov 1972, 1997) to interpret the data focusing on the 
content of each clause in monologic narrative from the standpoint of high point 
analysis (i.e., the narrative event is considered to culminate in a high point of some 
kind), a term used by Peterson and McCabe (1983) because of the central importance 
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of ascertaining the emotional climax — high point - of the narrative in the Labovian 
methodology. 


2.2.3 Coding reliability 


Nine full transcripts were coded independently by two individuals. Cohen’s kappa is 
an estimate of reliability that corrects for chance agreements among raters. As for 
the categories of narrative components of the JFL learners’ narratives (which include 
orientation, complicating action, and evaluation, and these will be explained in 
detail in the results section), Cohen’s kappa statistics were .89 for the injury-related 
experience and .91 for the early childhood memory. If the degree, or relative strength, 
of agreement as measured with kappa statistics is between .61 and .80, it is labeled 
“substantial” agreement; further, if the range of kappa is over .81, it is considered to 
represent “almost perfect” agreement (Bakeman and Gottman 1997; Landis and Koch 
1977). In this case, the estimates of reliability for each story fall into the range of 
“almost perfect” agreement. Additionally, the coders negotiated a resolution of all 
disagreements. 


3 Results 


3.1 Native Japanese speakers’ ratings 


The ratings of the narratives by native Japanese speakers were then analyzed. The 
overall distributions and frequencies of the results ranged from 35 to 106 (M = 72.97, 
SD = 22.15). As can be seen in Figure 1, which illustrates a bimodal distribution of the 
results, the JFL learners could be rationally divided into two groups at around 
the score of 75. Those who obtained a score of 75 or higher were considered to be 
in the advanced group, whereas those who obtained a score lower than 75 were 
categorized into the intermediate group. 


3.2 Oral personal narratives 


Labov (1972) proposes a six-part structure of fully formed oral narrative: abstract, 
orientation, complication (complicating action), evaluation, resolution, and coda. A 
typical narrative starts with an abstract (“What, in a nutshell, is this story about?”). 
The narrative then proceeds to the orientation section (information about “who, 
when, where, and what?”). The function of the orientation segment is to orient the 
listener at the outset to “person, place, time, and behavioral situation”. The narrative 
then proceeds to the apex — high point — including any complicating actions (“Then 
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Figure 1: Distribution of evaluations of JFL learners by native Japanese speakers 


what happened?”). Frequently, but not always, the evaluation (“So what, how is this 
interesting?”) suspends the action, and the resolution (“What finally happened”) 
comes followed by the coda (“That’s it,” which signals the sealing off of the narra- 
tive), which is represented by a comment that returns the listener(s) to the situation 
prevailing when the narrative was initiated. Labov’s analytical framework has pro- 
vided a sound basis for descriptive and comparative research on narrative structure. 
The components that he identified have weathered extensive use for a great number 
of researchers for their various purposes in a wide variety of disciplines, including 
child language research (e.g., Peterson and McCabe 1983). 

Some modifications are indicated, however. For example, orientation clauses 
that acquaint the listener with “who and what was involved in the event” do not 
contain any temporal component, and can therefore range relatively freely through- 
out the narrative sequence. Because the orientation segment constitutes a group of 
free narrative clauses (as opposed to restricted narrative clauses, which are repre- 
sented by complicating actions that recapitulate a single event that took place at 
some discrete or restricted point in time), contrary to Labov and Waletzky’s (1967) 
claim, the orientation segment does not necessarily precede the first narrative clause. 
Accordingly, as explained below, the present study, while retaining the Labovian 
methodology overall, included minor modifications. 
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As the data collection method followed the Labovian technique, the coding 
scheme employed for this analysis also followed the Labovian methodology (Labov 
1972, 1997), in that it focused on the content of each clause in the personal narrative. 
Although other analytic units had been proposed by different scholars in the past, 
Labov and Waletzky (1967) also adopted the clause for their analyses. According to 
Labov (1972), a narrative consists of two important elements: referential and affec- 
tive (or evaluative). The referential elements, which convey information about events 
and characters, are further categorized into two components: complicating action 
and orientation. Complicating action depicts the sequence of specific, chronologi- 
cally ordered events comprising the experience, whereas orientation, unlike specific 
action, provides descriptive non-sequential information, setting the stage for the 
narrated events, such as information about people, place(s), time(s), and situation(s). 
In other words, complicating action gives plot-advancing foreground information, 
whereas orientation provides contextualizing background information of the story 
(Hopper and Thompson 1980). Evaluative elements, which also provide background 
information, convey the narrator’s attitudes toward events and his or her interpreta- 
tions of the protagonists’ motives and reactions to events. To begin with, remember- 
ing is a subjective event (Ochs and Capps 1997). Without evaluation, a story told 
by the narrator would have an empty feel. Following Labov (1972: 366), evaluation 
contained in narratives is “the means used by the narrator to indicate the point 
of the narrative, its raison d’étre: why it was told, and what the narrator is getting 
at.” Evaluation is thus a structure of a different kind than the normative sequential 
structure that Labov described for restricted narrative clauses, namely, complicating 
actions (Wortham 2000). 

Reported speech (statements that generally reproduce the speech of a character) 
was added to the analysis. Reported speech is an important category because it 
is considered a linguistically marked recounting of a past speech event (Ely and 
McCabe 1993; Gwyn 2000). Labov’s (1972) six-fold characterization of overall narra- 
tive is nothing but the cognitive representation of reality imposed by narrative 
structure on our experience of the world and on how we evaluate that experience. 
Bruner’s (1986) view of narrative structure is analogous to landscape painting con- 
sisting of two major landscapes: the landscape of action and the landscape of 
consciousness. The narrator “paints” the latter to show “how the world is perceived 
or felt by various members of the cast of characters, each from their own perspec- 
tive” (Feldman et al. 1990: 2). Reported speech sets us thinking about narrative not 
simply as a form of text, but as a mode of thought. 

As will be seen later in the examples of reported speech, the persons quoted by 
the narrators probably spoke English and not Japanese, but narrators perforce 
reported their statements in Japanese. Narratives may contain numerous references 
to past speech, but such references are selected by the narrator and thus reflect 
the narrator’s intent. Furthermore, what is reported in narratives may not accurately 
convey past speech. The narrator’s decision to use reported speech and the words 
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actually used to simulate that speech portray the narrator’s concept of him or her as 
a certain type of individual. As Tannen (2007: 104-105) notes, “the reported speech 
and the reporting context are dynamically interrelated” and “uttering dialogue in 
conversation is as much a creative act as is the creation of dialogue in fiction and 
drama.” Remembering, after all, is a subjective event, and even reported speech, 
which often seems to lend objectivity to narration, characterizes this fact. That is, 
the specific narrative feature of evaluation is not only embedded in the continuous 
acts of description that constitute a narrative, but it is also inserted as well in the 
second-order evaluations provided by reported speech (Gwyn 2000). 

In this study the Labovian category of resolution is not included. As repeatedly 
emphasized, the Labovian interpretation of narrative centers around the critical 
importance of ascertaining the emotional climax - the high point — for evaluating 
the narrative as a whole (Peterson and McCabe 1983). Because resolution can also 
be coded as another complicating action or evaluation or combination of both that 
comes after the climax, it is not included in the coding categories in this study. 


3.3 Qualitative analysis 


To track the way in which learners’ narrative abilities develop as well as to deter- 
mine whether they can utilize narrative devices effectively, both qualitative and quan- 
titative analyses were performed. The following is an outline of the principal elements 
of simple narratives that perform both referential and evaluative functions: 

Narrative is typically considered a text in which the narrator relates a series of 
events — real or fictive — in the order in which they happened. Narratives include 
both foreground and background information as categorized by Hopper (1979). Fore- 
ground information refers to the parts of the narrative that relate a sequence of 
events with respect to a timeline and thus define the skeletal structure of the narra- 
tive. In contrast, background information refers to supportive narrative, including 
orientation statements, which present static descriptions of the scene, and evalua- 
tion statements, which describe the agent’s motives. Recall the criteria for evaluating 
JFL learners used by native Japanese speakers. The second category, which includes 
“the flow of the story”, relates to plot-advancing, sequential “foreground” informa- 
tion, whereas “clarity in terms of introducing characters and settings” in the third 
category relates to the plot-motivating, contextualizing, non-sequential “background” 
information of the story. Furthermore, foreground information (Hopper 1979; Hopper 
and Thompson 1980; Reinhart 1984), which corresponds to complicating actions 
in the Labovian categorization (Labov 1972), refers to the parts of the narrative 
that relate a sequence of events with respect to a timeline and thus constitutes the 
“narrative skeleton” of restricted narrative clauses. On the other hand, background 
information basically corresponds to what Labov (1972) termed free narrative clauses 
that include orientation and evaluation. 
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Examples of the important narrative components (which were elicited in both 
injury-related experiences and early childhood memories told by JFL learners and 
coded according to the earlier described coding categories) are as follows: 


Example 1: Narrative components 


(1) Abstracts (summaries given at the beginning of the narrative) 
kekkoo hidoi kega attan desu ga... 
‘() got injured pretty badly...’ 
tuikanban herunia o sitan desu kedo ... 
‘() had a slipped disk ...’ 
kazi datta. 
‘(My house) was on fire.’ 
minna ni Hawai ryokoo kureta toki no omoide. 
‘The memory when (they) gave all of us a trip to Hawaii.’ 


(2) Orientations (statements that provide the setting or context of a narrative) 
kodomo no toki ni... 
‘When (I) was a child ...’ 
Baakuree ni ita toki desu keredomo ... 
‘When (I) was in Berkeley...’ 
hassai no toki... 
‘When I was eight years old ...’ 


(3) Complicating actions (specific events that advance the plot of a narrative) 
sono torakutaa no hoo e tikazuite itte ... 
‘(D went closer to that tractor...’ 
de, okaasan ni denwa sitan desu yo. 
‘Then, (I) called my mom, you know.’ 
ie ni haitte, sore zenbu akete ... 
‘(I) went into the house, and opened all of them ...”! 


(4) Evaluations (statements that tell the listener what to think about a person, 
place, thing, event, or [more globally] the entire experience described in a 
narrative)? 
kedo, itakatta. 

‘But, (it) hurt.’ 
taisita koto zya nakatta keredomo ... 
‘(It) was nothing serious but...’ 


1 Note that this final example includes two actions, which are coded separately. 
2 As can be seen in the examples presented here, evaluations include high degrees of stress and 
emphasis (e.g., serious, very) and onomatopoeia (e.g., bang). 
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(5) 


(6) 


battaan to kao ni atatte! 

‘(It) hit me in the face, bang!’ 
kizu ga sugoi hukai desita. 
‘The wound was very deep.’ 
totemo tanosikatta desu. 

‘(D) enjoyed (it) a lot.’ 

ii toki datta. 

‘(Those) were good days.’ 


Reported speech (references to past speech) 

watasi no giri no titi ga desu ne, “aa, sore wa tyotto ne byooin ni iku hoo ga ii 
kamo ne” to itte. 

‘My father-in-law said, “Oh, that (injury), maybe you had better go to a 
hospital.”’ 

“watasi-tati mo yasumi o toru yotei ga arimasu yo” to okaasan ga ittara ... 
‘When my mom said, “We are also planning to take a vacation, you know” ... 
“syuzyutu sinai to hyaku paasento naosenai” to iimasita kara ... 

‘Because (the doctor) said, “Unless you have an operation, the injury won’t be 
cured completely” ...’ 

isya ga ‘tyotto X-ray tonnakya ikenai” tte. 
‘The doctor said, “You have to have an X-ray. 
boku to o-nii-tyan wa nanka “hebi da yo” nante itte ... 

‘Me and my older brother said things like “There’s a snake.” ...’ 
nanode, otoosan ga “hai, yorosii” to iimasita. 

‘So, my father said, “Yes, (you) have my permission.’ 


’ 


999 


Codas (formalized endings of a narrative) 
zya, sore dake desu. 

‘Well, that’s it.’ 

ano, ma, sore kurai kana. 

‘Well, (I) guess that’s all.’ 

hai, izyoo. 

‘Yeah, that’s all.’ 


The following two stories were told by the same narrator, who was categorized 


as an advanced JFL leaner. His injury-related story develops through temporal junc- 
ture (thus focusing on foreground information). His early childhood memory (only 
the beginning part is shown below, though, due to its fairly long length), in contrast, 
focuses on background information. In other words, his injury-related story tended 
to be action focused, whereas his early childhood memory is fairly static. 


Example 2a: An injury-related story told by an advanced JFL learner 


nihon ni mo kega ga arimasita. 
‘(I) got injured in Japan as well.’ 
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Tookyoo desita. 

‘That was in Tokyo.’ 

boku wa, ame ga hutteiru hi ni, miti o hasitte ikimasita. 

‘I was running along the street on a day when it was raining.’ 
resutoran made. 

‘Toward a restaurant.’ 

demo, kasa o motte imasen desita. 

‘But, I did not have an umbrella.’ 

betu no hito wa, kasa o motte. 

‘Other people were carrying umbrellas.’ 

motiron, boku wa me o mamoru tame ni, ude de me o mamotte imasita. 
‘Of course, I was protecting my eyes with my arm.’ 

demo, hasitte, 

‘But I was running,’ 

totuzen mise no kokuban, atama de butukatte, 

‘when all of a sudden, I bumped my head on a shop’s blackboard, and’ 
koo hada o kirimasita. 

‘it cut the skin here.’ 

ti ga dete-kimasita. 

‘It started to bleed.’ 

resutoran ni haitte, 

‘(J entered the restaurant,’ 

ueitoresu ga konakatta. 

‘but the waitress did not come.’ 

“doosite” to zibun wa kikimasita keredomo, 

‘Although “Why?” I asked myself,’ 

tabun boku ga gaikokuzin desu kara, 

‘Perhaps because I am a foreigner,’ 

dono mono ga tabetai ka, siranakakatta kara, 

‘because (I) did not know what (I) wanted to eat,’ 

dakara boku wa syoouindoo ni itte, 

‘so I went to the show-window,’ 

mokei o mite, 

‘(D) looked at the samples,’ 

sasitakatta. 

‘and (I) wanted to point (at the one that I wanted to eat).’ 
keredomo, boku no kao no han’ei o mite, 

‘However, (I) saw the reflection of myself (in the show-window glass),’ 
ti to mizu ga mazete ne, 

‘Blood and water mixed, you know,’ 

kao hidoku, hontoni minikui. 

‘My face was terrible, really ugly.’ 
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dakara, otearai ni itte, 

‘Therefore, (I) went to the restroom, 
kao o aratte, 

‘() washed my face,’ 

dete, 

‘and as (I) left (the restroom),’ 
ueitoresu ga minna hohoende masita. 
‘the waitresses were all smiling.’ 
izyoo desu. 

“That’s it.’ 


’ 


Example 2b: A childhood memory told by the same advanced JFL learner 


boku wa Kariforunia no Baakuree umare. 

‘T was born in Berkeley, California.’ 

soko ni nizyuu-is-sai made sunde imasita. 

‘(D lived there until (I) was twenty-one years old.’ 

sono toki, boku wa daigaku no tikaku ni sunde imasen desita. 

‘I did not live in the neighborhood of the university then.’ 

boku-tati no ie wa tiisai Itaria mati to yuu tokoro ni sunde imasita. 

‘Our house was in a place called Little Italy, and (we) lived there.’ 
sohubo to issyo ni sunda kara, 

‘Because (I) lived with my grandparents,’ 

kare-ra wa eigo ga dekinakatta kara, 

‘because they did not speak English,’ 

sabetu ga arimasita. 

‘(they) experienced discrimination.’ 

ato wa, gakkoo tanosikatta koto toka Kurisumasu no omoide toka, kazoku no 
omoide toka. 

‘Other (early childhood) memories are my happy school days, Christmas 
memories, and memories of my family.’ 


3.4 Quantitative analysis 
3.4.1 Narrative structure: Length and vocabulary 


As described earlier, the CLAN program (MacWhinney 2000; MacWhinney and Snow 
1985, 1990) was used to calculate narrative lengths (including the total number of 
words, the total number of different words, and the total number of clauses) and 
narrative components (i.e., appendage, orientation, complicating action, evaluation, 
and reported speech). First, correlational analyses were used for analyzing the 
relationships between the two topics — an injury-related experience and an early 
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childhood memory - in terms of the total number of words, the total number of 
different words, and the total number of clauses (note that a clause was considered 
to be a subject-predicate proposition). As can be seen in Table 1, those JFL learners 
who constructed long narratives, using a large quantity of words as well as a great 
variety of words for one story, tended to do so for the other story. Conversely, those 
JFL learners who constructed short narratives, using few words and a small variety 
of words for one story, tended to do so for the other story as well. The positive asso- 
ciations between the two topics, therefore, revealed that the choice of topic did not 
influence narrative length or vocabulary. 


Table 1: Inter-Topic Correlations: Correlations between the Total Number of Words, the Total Number 
of Different Words, and the Total Number of Clauses across the Two Topics 


Injury-related stories 


Total number Total number Total number 


of words of different words of clauses 
Early childhood memories 
Total number of words 74 Re* WU hailed <82**** 
Total number of different words AY do Sehalalal .80**** iB2**** 
Total number of clauses -62*** .67**** A aaa 


*kD < 001. ***p < 0001. 


3.4.1.1 Proficiency level differences 

The above relationships illustrate the overall tendencies of both groups together. 
Further analysis was conducted to show differences between the two groups. Table 2 
presents a summary of the means and standard deviations of the total number of 
words, the total number of different words, the total number of clauses, and the 
type-token ratio (which is a measure of lexical diversity computed by dividing the 
total number of different words used by the total number of words used in the narra- 
tive - Templin 1957) obtained from the injury-related stories and early childhood 
memories told by the two different levels of JFL learners. A series of independent- 
samples ¢t tests was conducted, and statistically significant differences between the 
two groups were observed in the total number of words, the total number of different 
words, and the total number of clauses.2 Advanced JFL learners thus tended to con- 
struct longer narratives using more words in greater variety regardless of the narra- 
tive topic. However, there was no significant statistical difference between the two 
groups in terms of the type-token ratio. 


3 As can be seen in Table 2, whenever the population variances are not assumed to be equal, the 
t-statistic based on unequal variances was used. When the variances of the two samples were quite 
different, therefore, this procedure reduced the degrees of freedom. 
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Table 2: Means and Standard Deviations of Total Number of Words, Total Number of Different Words, 
Type-Token Ratios, and Total Number of Clauses in Narrative Production 


Intermediate Learners Advanced Learners 
(n = 17) (n = 15) 
M SD M SD tvalue df 
Total number of words 
Injury stories 145.06 85.62 396.40 390.24 2.44* 15.19 
Early childhood memories 126.24 85.77 303.20 225.06 2.87** = 17.57 
Total number of different words 
Injury stories 68.65 30.39 164.87 118.18 3.24*** 30 
Early childhood memories 64.29 33.84 133.53 74.09 3.33*** 19.06 
Type-token ratio 
Injury stories 54 14 47 .09 1.71 27.63 
Early childhood memories 58 14 51 11 1.47 30 
Total number of clauses 
Injury stories 21.41 10.13 64.20 52.11 3.13** 14.94 
Early childhood memories = 23.35 17.63 46.27 31.34 2.50* 21.44 


tp < .10. *p < .03. **p < .01. ***p < .005. 


Overall, the results obtained suggest that, irrespective of the narrative topic, 
vocabulary size was found to be one of the important factors distinguishing L2 
narrative proficiency levels. Regardless of the topic, compared to the intermediate 
JFL group, the advanced JFL learners constructed longer narratives, using more 
words and a greater variety of words. However, a marginal difference was observed 
in the type-token ratios between advanced learners and intermediate learners. As 
can be seen in Figure 2, the intermediate group’s type-token ratio was higher than 
that of the advanced group for injury stories, f(28) = 1.71, p < .10. Presumably, there- 
fore, as their L2 skills advanced, JFL learners employed such strategies as repeating 
the same vocabulary and lengthening the narrative. Despite certain limitations in 
vocabulary, advanced learners appear to have acquired the skill of lengthening their 
natratives. 


3.4.1.2 Proficiency level differences in the two different topics (the total number 
of clauses) 

It is interesting that the ratio of the lengths of stories on the two topics was quite 
different for the two groups of JFL learners. Although the advanced JFL group produced 
46.27 (SD = 31.34) clauses on average when narrating early childhood memories, 
they produced longer narratives on the injury-related topic, 64.20 (SD = 52.11) 
clauses on average (see Figure 3). Although marginal, a difference was observed 
between the two topics in the advanced learners’ narratives, t(14) = 1.81, p < .10. On 
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Figure 2: Proficiency level differences in the two different topics: Type-token ratios 


the other hand, the intermediate learners produced natratives of almost identical 
length; they created 23.35 (SD = 1763) clauses on average for early childhood memories 
and 21.41 (SD = 10.13) clauses on average for injury-related stories, t(16) = .62, ns. 

The following explanation will serve to link the results above to the subsequent 
natrative analysis. As can be seen in the two contrasting narrative examples in the 
qualitative analysis section, reporting temporally related events (foreground informa- 
tion) is of prime importance in injury-related stories. In early childhood memories, 
on the other hand, because increased importance is placed on background informa- 
tion (e.g., orientation) rather than on foreground information, the stories tended to 
become shorter. This explanation holds for advanced JFL learners, but not for inter- 
mediate learners. For intermediate learners, narrative length did not seem to be 
related to the topic. Presumably, intermediate learners were not so capable of chang- 
ing the narrative focus (placing emphasis on either foreground information or back- 
ground information) depending on the topic. The next section will further examine 
this assumption. 
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Figure 3: Proficiency level differences in the two different topics: Total number of clauses 


3.4.2 Narrative structure: Story components 


An analysis was conducted to identify structural differences between the two topics 
and between the two levels of JFL learners. First, correlational analyses were used 
for analyzing the relationships between the two topics in terms of narrative com- 
ponents. Note that, of the earlier-described six components, abstracts (summaries 
of the whole narrative that appear at its outset) and codas (endings of a narrative) 
were put together as appendages primarily because their frequencies were low and 
because, as Peterson and McCabe (1983) explain, they can be included in the com- 
posite category. As seen in Table 3, except for appendages, statistically significant 
relationships were identified in the corresponding components. For instance, those 
JFL learners who tended to provide complicating actions (i.e., foreground informa- 
tion) in one topic also tended to provide complicating actions in the other topic, 
r(30) = .73, p < .0001. In like manner, those who tended to include orientation state- 
ments and evaluative comments, which are both background information, in one 
topic also tended to narrate stories about the other topic using a greater number of 
orientation statements, r(30) = .63, p < .0001, and evaluative comments, r(30) = .58, 
p< .0001. 
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Table 3: Inter-topic Correlations: Correlations between the Two Topics in Narrative Components — 
Appendage, Orientation, Complicating Action, Evaluation, and Reported Speech 


Injury-related stories 


Appendage Orientation Complicating Evaluation Reported 


action speech 
Early childhood memories 
Appendage -.04 .09 34 24 .38* 
Orientation 34t .63**** 81k kX 7 6*REK 54** 
Complicating action 21 —.55*** YT Saas Py tai .61*** 
Evaluation 26 .48** .61*** 58*** 48** 
Reported speech .02 -.04 .08 .09 34t 


tp < .06. **p < .01. ***p < .001. ****p < .0001. 


3.4.2.1 Injury-related stories 
The above table shows the overall tendency of both groups of JFL learners. Further 
analysis was conducted in order to compare the results for each group by individual 
narrative component. As seen in Table 4, a series of independent-samples t tests was 
conducted for the five coding categories: (1) appendages, (2) orientation statements, 
(3) complicating actions, (4) evaluation statements, and (5) reported speech. With 
regard to raw frequencies, the advanced JFL learners provided more of each of these 
narrative components than did the intermediate learners (except for appendages). 
Not only were raw frequencies counted, but the proportional frequency was also 
calculated by dividing each narrative category by the total number of incidences. 
Proportions were used because they correct for differences in the number of occur- 
rences and allow us to see the relative emphasis on each component of narration. 
Interestingly, analyzing the data using proportional frequencies revealed, except 
for reported speech, no statistically significant differences between advanced and 
intermediate JFL learners in any narrative component. 


3.4.2.2 Early childhood memories 

The other topic (early childhood memories) was analyzed in the same manner. As 
seen in Table 5, a series of independent-samples ¢t tests was conducted for the 
five dependent variables of early childhood memories, (1) appendages, (2) orienta- 
tion statements, (3) complicating actions, (4) evaluation statements, and (5) reported 
speech. With regard to raw frequencies, it was found that the advanced JFL learners 
provided more orientation and evaluation statements (i.e., background information) 
and complicating actions (i.e., foreground information) than did the intermediate 
learners. Analyzing the data using proportional frequencies, however, revealed no 
statistically significant differences between advanced and intermediate JFL learners 
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Table 4: Injury-Related Stories: Mean Frequencies and Percentages (Standard Deviations) of 
Narrative Components 


Intermediate Learners 
(n = 17) 


Advanced Learners 
(n = 15) 


M SD M SD t value df 

Appendages 

Frequencies 1.24 1.72 1.60 1.55 .63 30 

Percentages 6.08% 7.63 2.99% 2.81 1.55 20.72 
Orientations 

Frequencies 5.47 3.26 13.93 15.18 2.12T 15.14 

Percentages 24.96% 10.47 21.36% 8.16 1.07 30 
Complicating actions 

Frequencies 5.41 2.81 16.87 18.26 2.41* 14.59 

Percentages 25.68% 10.11 24.84% 8.17 .26 30 
Evaluations 

Frequencies 9.71 5.57 30.13 26.72 2.91** 15.07 

Percentages 41.61% 14.82 45.28% 7.78 .89 24.79 
Reported speech 

Frequencies 59 1.37 3.47 3.23 3.21*** 18.41 

Percentages 1.67% 3.63 5.53% 4.73 2.61** 30 


tp < .06. *p < .03. **p < .02. ***p < .005. 


in any narrative component, except for orientation statements (which approached 
statistical significance). In terms of proportions, when it comes to narrating early 
childhood memories, therefore, no structural differences were identified between 
the two levels of JFL learners. 


3.4.2.3 Proficiency level differences in the two different topics (raw frequencies) 

A series of paired-samples t tests was conducted to see whether there were structural 
differences by narrative topic. As can be seen in Figure 4, intermediate JFL learners 
provided similar numbers of evaluative comments for both topics [M = 9.71 (SD = 
5.57) for the injury-related story and M = 8.82 (SD = 7.25) for the early childhood 
memory], t(16) = .72, ns. On the other hand, advanced JFL learners provided greater 
numbers of evaluative comments when telling injury-related stories (M = 30.13, 
SD = 26.72) than when recounting early childhood memories (M = 16.67, SD = 11.02), 
t(14) = 2.24, p < .05. The result of an independent-samples t test indicated that the 
difference between the two topics in advanced learners was on average greater than 
that of intermediate learners, t(30) = 2.17, p < .04. 
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Table 5: Early Childhood Memories: Mean Frequencies and Percentages (Standard Deviations) of 
Narrative Components 


Intermediate Learners 
(n = 17) 


Advanced Learners 
(n = 15) 


M SD M SD t value df 

Appendages 

Frequencies 1.35 1.94 1.80 2.76 54 30 

Percentages 7.68% 11.54 3.19% 3.26 1.46 30 
Orientations 

Frequencies 6.88 3.94 19.73 14.06 3.42*** 15.94 

Percentages 33.49% 12.12 40.63% 8.95 1.87t 30 
Complicating actions 

Frequencies 3.82 2.81 10.53 7.25 3.37*** 17.69 

Percentages 18.69% 10.96 21.33% 6.05 .86 25.49 
Evaluations 

Frequencies 8.82 7.25 16.67 11.02 2.34** 23.70 

Percentages 36.76% 13.39 33.15% 8.12 91 30 
Reported speech 

Frequencies 1.53 5.05 1.20 2.08 24 30 

Percentages 3.38% 7.05 1.71% 2.57 91 20.65 


tp < .08. **p < .03. ***p < .005. 


As for reported speech, as can be seen in Figure 5, advanced JFL learners used 
more reported speech when telling injury-related stories (M = 3.47, SD = 3.23) than 
when narrating their early childhood memories (M = 1.20, SD = 2.08), t(14) = 2.69, 
p < .02. An independent-samples t test was also conducted, and the result of the 
test indicated that the difference between the two topics in advanced learners was 
on average greater than that of intermediate learners, t(30) = 2.48, p < .02. 

Intermediate JFL learners provided complicating actions more frequently when 
narrating injury-related stories (M = 5.41, SD = 2.81) than when telling their early 
childhood memories (M = 3.82, SD = 2.81), t(16) = 2.62, p < .02. Advanced learners, 
in contrast, provided a great number of complicating actions for each of the topics, 
presumably because complicating actions function as the “narrative skeleton”, 
t(14) = 1.71, ns. In fact, the result of an independent-samples ft test between the 
two groups did not reach statistical significance, t(30) = 1.35, ns. Overall, therefore, 
whereas intermediate learners’ foreground information quantitatively changed, in 
the case of advanced learners the amount of foreground information did not change; 
instead, the amount of background information (i.e., evaluations) as well as the 
frequency of reported speech significantly changed. 
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Figure 4: Proficiency level differences in the two different topics: Evaluations (raw frequencies, 
narrative component) 


3.4.2.4 Proficiency level differences in the two different topics (proportional 
frequencies) 

A series of paired-samples t tests was conducted to see whether there were propor- 
tional differences by narrative topic. As can be seen in Figure 6, in intermediate JFL 
learners’ injury-related narratives, orientation statements occupied 24.96% (SD = 10.47) 
whereas in their early childhood memories, orientation statements occupied 33.49% 
(SD = 12.12) on average; thus, there was a difference of 8.5%, t(16) = 3.05, p < .01. 
Compared to intermediate JFL learners, advanced JFL learners provided many more 
orientation statements when telling early childhood memories (40.63% of the narra- 
tive on average, SD = 8.95) whereas they provided fewer orientation statements 
when telling injury-related stories (21.36% of the narrative on average, SD = 8.16), 
t(14) = 6.08, p < .0001. An independent-samples t test was also conducted, and the 
result of the test indicated that the difference between the two topics in advanced 
learners was on average greater than that of intermediate learners, t(30) = 2.55, 
p< .02. 
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Figure 5: Proficiency level differences in the two different topics: Reported speech (raw frequencies, 
narrative component) 


It is clear, then, that when controlling for narrative length, the difference in 
orientation statements appears irrespective of the proficiency level. It is found, 
however, that advanced JFL learners used far more orientations when telling their 
early childhood memories than when narrating injury-related stories. In their 
injury-related stories orientation statements comprised a little more than 20% of the 
entire narrative on average. In their early childhood memories, on the other hand, 
orientation statements increased dramatically and comprised more than 40% of the 
entire narrative on average. In contrast, in intermediate JFL learners’ injury-related 
stories orientation statements comprised a little less than 25% on average. While 
orientation statements increased when telling early childhood memories, the in- 
crease was not so dramatic as that of advanced JFL learners; in intermediate JFL 
learners, orientation statements for early childhood memories comprised a little 
less than 34% of the entire narrative on average. 

Advanced JFL learners also provided evaluative comments proportionately more 
frequently when narrating injury stories (45.28% of the narrative on average, SD = 
7.78) than when narrating early childhood memories (33.15% of the narrative on 
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Figure 6: Proficiency level differences in the two different topics: Orientation (proportional frequencies, 
narrative component) 


average, SD = 8.12), t(14) = 3.95, p < .001. On the other hand, intermediate JFL learners 
provided complicating actions proportionately more frequently when narrating 
injury stories (25.68% of the narrative on average, SD = 10.11) than when narrating 
early childhood memories (18.69% of the narrative on average, SD = 10.96), t(16) = 
2.45, p < .03. Recall that advanced learners consistently provided a great number 
of complicating actions regardless of the narrative topic. The results obtained thus 
suggest that advanced learners, consistently providing a great amount of plot- 
advancing foreground information (i.e., complicating actions), also provided more 
contextualizing background information to the story (i.e., orientations and evalua- 
tions) when they judged it necessary to narrate a particular type of topic. 

Finally, as for reported speech, as can be seen in Figure 7, intermediate JFL 
learners used reported speech more frequently when telling their early childhood 
memories (3.38% of the narrative on average, SD = 7.05) than when narrating injury- 
related stories (1.67% of the narrative on average, SD = 3.63). However, the difference 
did not reach statistical significance, t(16) = 1.49, ns. This tendency was reversed in 
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Figure 7: Proficiency level differences in the two different topics: Reported speech (proportional 
frequencies, narrative component) 


the case of advanced learners, who used more reported speech when telling injury- 
related stories (5.53% of the narrative on average, SD = 4.73) than when narrat- 
ing their early childhood memories (1.71% of the narrative on average, SD = 2.57), 
t(14) = 2.82, p < .02. In fact, an independent-samples t test between the two groups 
testing the difference between reported speech usage by intermediate and advanced 
JFL learners on the two topics was significant, t(30) = 3.13, p < .004. 


4 From present research to future research 


4.1 Summary and discussion 


There has been an increasing interest in the study of narratives exemplifying typical 
human discourse. But there are many ways to tell a story, and storytelling is a 
frequent and effective way of communicating not only between native speakers 
but also between language learners. This chapter has addressed some of the many 
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factors that play roles in L2 learners’ developing narrative skills, with special atten- 
tion on narrative length, narrative structural features, and narrative topics. First, two 
measures of length were derived: (1) word count (i.e., the total number of words in 
the narrative) and (2) clause count (a clause was considered to be a subject-predicate 
proposition). The results of cross-level (i.e., intermediate and advanced) comparisons 
have demonstrated that although all of the language learners involved in this study 
had sufficient command of the language to tell personal narratives using the target 
language, vocabulary size was one of the most important predictors distinguishing 
their L2 proficiency levels. Second, a comparison of intermediate and advanced 
learners predictably revealed that more advanced JFL learners tended to construct 
longer narratives using more words in greater variety and thus provided more infor- 
mation in their narratives. 

Using the Labovian analytical framework (Labov 1972, 2013), this chapter further 
explored the structure of L2 learners’ narratives. Recall that Labovian analysis intro- 
duced the definition of narrative as a technique of reporting past events through 
temporal juncture and established a basis for the understanding of the temporal 
organization and evaluation of narrative. Also recall that foreground information 
(namely, complicating actions) refers to the parts of the narrative that relate a 
sequence of events with respect to a timeline and thus belongs to the skeletal struc- 
ture of the narrative. In contrast, background information refers to supportive narra- 
tive, including orientations, which present static descriptions of the scene, and 
evaluations, which describe the agent’s motives. Both qualitative and quantitative 
analyses were conducted, and we observed general tendencies such as frequent use 
of foreground information for injury-related stories and background information for 
early childhood memories. The observations were supported by statistical analysis. 
In what follows, the results obtained in this study are summarized and discussed. 

The narrative components (i.e., complicating actions, orientation statements, 
evaluation statements, appendages, and reported speech) used by the two different 
levels of JFL learners on the two different narrative topics were compared by count- 
ing both raw and proportional frequencies. Comparisons of raw frequencies revealed 
that, regardless of narrative topic, advanced JFL learners provided more foreground 
information (i.e., complicating actions) and background information (i.e., both orien- 
tation and evaluation statements) [and, additionally, reported speech for injury-related 
stories] than did intermediate learners. Interestingly, however, when it comes to 
proportional frequencies, except for reported speech for injury-related stories and 
orientation statements for early childhood memories, there were no significant 
differences observed in any narrative component between advanced JFL learners 
and intermediate JFL learners. In other words, although the narratives produced by 
intermediate JFL learners contained less reported speech for injury-related stories 
and orientation statements for early childhood memories than those produced by 
advanced JFL learners, and, in addition, were shorter and used a smaller vocabulary, 
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the narrative components (and thus the overall narrative structure) did not differ 
greatly from those used by advanced JFL learners. 

Here, there are two issues related to cognition that we need to discuss separately. 
First, what appears to be different between advanced and intermediate learners lies 
in cognitive flexibility or the flexible use of L2 skills depending on the topic. As their 
language skills advance, JFL learners tend to produce longer narratives using more 
words in greater variety, and are inclined to use more reported speech for action- 
oriented injury-related stories in order to describe complicating actions (i.e., fore- 
ground information) more vividly and tend to provide more orientation statements 
(i.e., background information) for static early childhood memories. Compared to 
advanced JFL learners, intermediate JFL learners do not seem to be able to employ 
the same flexibility in varying their narratives depending on the topic. 

Second, with regard to the fact that the overall narrative structure did not differ 
greatly between advanced and intermediate JFL learners, we may take this either as 
a reflection of a universal pattern (i.e., basic narrative patterns are identical regard- 
less of languages and cultures) or as a transfer of JFL learners’ L1 narrative discourse 
patterns to the L2 context. To begin with, a structural description of narrative from 
one language group (English in this case) is too limited for any assumption of uni- 
versality. Instead, we may need to investigate culturally preferred narrative styles 
and their effects on L2 narrative styles. Kang (2006), for instance, brings to light the 
strong influence of L1 (Korean in this case) discourse strategies on English narratives 
produced by English-as-a-Foreign-Language learners; she claims that Korean cultural 
strategies are evident in Korean English learners’ English narrative discourse rather 
than the preferred narrative discourse style of the target language and culture. In 
either case, issues of universality and cultural specificity in language development 
either in L1 or L2 continue to be controversial. 


4.2 What we know and what we don’t know: For future research 


Investigating adult JFL learners’ oral personal narratives in order to examine how 
their narratives develop, the study described in this chapter specifically examined 
narratives told in Japanese by adult JFL learners with a particular focus on narrative 
length and structural characteristics in two different topics. As summarized above, 
the study described in this chapter has, in a sense, revealed mixed results in terms 
of the relationship between the level of narrative skill and the amount of non- 
sequential information. Initial comparisons by using raw frequencies indicated that, 
in L2 acquisition, there is a positive relationship between an individual’s narrative 
skill and the amount of background information (i.e., orientation and evaluation) 
he or she adds to the narrative. Comparisons of proportional frequencies, however, 
have revealed somewhat different patterns. What initially appeared to be a difference 
between intermediate and advanced L2 learners did not appear so when narrative 
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length was controlled using proportional frequencies. In other words, the relation- 
ship between “the better an individual’s narrative skill becomes” and “the more 
non-sequential information he or she adds to the narrative” holds simply because 
advanced learners produce longer narratives. 

Certain issues need to be addressed in future studies. Issues of universality and 
cultural specificity described above are some of them. Advanced JFL learners’ pro- 
duction of fairly long narratives observed in the current study is also considered a 
critical issue. Recall that when telling injury stories in particular, advanced JFL 
learners lengthened their narratives with repeated use of the same vocabulary, as 
indicated by the type-token ratio (obtained by dividing the total number of different 
words by the total number of words). This means that as L2 skills advance, using the 
same vocabulary repeatedly seems to be a viable strategy to make L2 narrative effec- 
tive. However, we do not know whether or not this strategy is what native Japanese 
speakers also employ when telling personal narratives. Or, more generally, we do not 
know whether adult JFL learners’ oral personal narratives begin to produce native- 
speaker-like narratives as their language proficiency levels increase. 

In this sense, a comparison of the narratives told by JFL learners with those 
produced by native Japanese speakers might reveal that even JFL learners with 
more highly developed L2 language skills do not necessarily follow the native-style 
narrative patterns. For instance, advanced JFL learners may be inclined to talk some- 
what excessively when judged by native Japanese speakers’ norms. If this is the 
case, then we may suggest that advanced JFL learners’ production of fairly long 
narratives implies either the existence of U-shaped patterns of behavioral growth 
(i.e., the overuse of available devices at a certain point in language development — 
Kellerman 1985) or the strong influence of L1 discourse strategies on L2 narratives 
(as discussed above), or a combination of both. 

If the existence of U-shaped patterns of behavioral growth holds true, our inter- 
pretation would be that L2 learners’ overuse of certain narrative strategies occurs in 
the developmental process because they might believe that a long narrative satisfies 
one of the requirements for a good narrative. Yet the possibility of the putative transfer 
of L1 narrative patterns should also be taken into consideration. If this is the case, 
loquaciousness could be the norm in L2 learners’ first language as well as a reflec- 
tion of socially accepted behavior in their native culture. 

The fact that language can be thought of as both a manifestation and a product 
of culture presents complex issues in an L2. As Stavans (2003: 153) puts it, “The 
adult bilingual is a narrator with one set of experiences that are subject to expres- 
sion in either of two linguistic systems, each of which may be constrained by a 
different storytelling culture.” According to Berman (2004: 9), language proficiency 
involves a complex configuration of interrelated types of knowledge: (1) linguistic 
command of the full range of expressive options, both grammatical and lexical, 
available in the target language, (2) the cognitive ability to integrate forms from 
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different systems of grammar, and to develop those options to meet different com- 
municative goals and discourse functions, and (3) cultural recognition of the favored 
options of a given speech community, adapted to varied communicative contexts 
and to different norms of usage. The current chapter has, at least in part, answered 
lexical issues, which correspond to the first one in Berman’s categorization, and 
cognitive issues (as seen in advanced JFL learners’ increasing awareness of the 
importance of contextualizing background information and changing emphasis on 
narrative components depending on the topic), which correspond to the second in 
Berman’s categorization. Yet this study may not have fully addressed the third one, 
for instance, whether the advanced JFL learners, not overly loquacious, provide 
desirable lengths of narratives. As Vygotsky (1978) suggested, social experience 
(narrators’ experiences in their L1 society, in this case) possibly shapes certain kinds 
of interpretive processes (e.g., narrators’ conceptualization of what the desirable 
amount of narrative should be). Overall, in the examination of JFL learners’ L2 
narrative discourse patterns, future research employing cross-cultural comparison 
of narratives (i.e., including native speakers) is highly desirable, and such research 
may reveal that L2 learners develop different strategies from those used by native 
speakers (e.g., loquaciousness), and that some of L2 learners’ strategies may reflect 
the influence of L1 on their L2 narratives. 


5 Conclusion 


To conclude, narratives use language to fuse together culture, cognition, and personal 
attitude. Whether we use our L1 or an L2, we tell stories to perform such important 
functions as mediating interpersonal relationships, introducing ourselves, and making 
sense of experience. Learning to imitate culturally specific narrative styles seems an 
appropriate goal in the acquisition of L2 skills. From the analysis of such styles we 
may uncover the techniques needed for L2 learners to acquire the means by which to 
encode their own perspectives and emotions in the target language in appropriate 
ways. To date, however, with some exceptions, few studies have been available that 
have extensively examined narratives in the context of L2 acquisition. Our knowl- 
edge about the culture-specific elements of narratives is limited, with the result that 
in many classrooms little attention is given to the style and structure of narrative 
discourse. Even though L2 learners’ difficulties in conveying their messages in the 
target language may relate closely to their use of non-native narrative styles in their 
oral discourse, foreign language teaching is often limited to grammar and vocabu- 
lary. Although the traditional elements of language teaching are indisputably impor- 
tant, it is also important that language learners acquire the capacity to express 
themselves in the style of the language they are learning. In order to elevate the 
significance of narrative expression, it will first be important to more thoroughly 
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understand narrative styles through empirical discourse analysis. The research in 
this chapter has tried to answer such a demand. 

Interestingly, in recent times, narrative tasks are increasingly employed in L2 
classrooms (e.g., Banno et al. 2011; Inahara et al. 2009), but the tasks may not work 
effectively. The effectiveness of the specific tasks is dependent on several factors. 
Language instructors who plan to use narration activities will benefit from under- 
standing not only what using these activities implies in the light of L2 learning and 
processing but also which narrative topics best fit different levels of language com- 
petence. The realization, confirmed in this study, that advanced L2 learners are more 
flexible in relating events in narrative implies the importance of topic selection in 
assigning narrative tasks to L2 learners. It is hoped that the research presented in 
this chapter provides an introduction to the place and nature of producing narra- 
tives within L2 learning and development. 
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IV Corpus linguistics 


Susanne Miyata and Brian MacWhinney 
10 CHILDES for Japanese: Corpora, programs, 
perspectives 


1 What is CHILDES 


Apart from the invention of audio recording technology, few developments have had 
a greater impact on language research than the introduction of affordable micro- 
computers and the advent of the Internet in the seventies. These developments 
opened up increasingly powerful methods for storage, analysis, and sharing of large 
amounts of speech data. One of the most influential linguistic projects in this 
area has been the Child Language Data Exchange System (CHILDES: MacWhinney 
2000). Founded in 1984, CHILDES is now a huge database of over 60 million words 
containing speech data of thousands of children and their caretakers from 34 
languages, including Japanese. In 2001, the CHILDES framework was extended 
to include adult spoken language data as a part of the larger TalkBank Project. 
TalkBank (http://talkbank.org) and CHILDES (http://childes.talkbank.org) now in- 
clude L2 acquisition data, conversation analysis data, data on phonological develop- 
ment, and a wide variety of clinical data. 

One of the reasons for the international success of CHILDES has been its emphasis 
on the precise control of the format of the transcriptions, not only across corpora but 
also across languages. The CHAT transcription format (an acronym for Codes for the 
Human Analysis of Transcripts) consists of a small set of obligatory basic rules and 
a large variety of optional rules and codes for detailed coding of spoken patterns 
in terms of phonetics, morphosyntax, and Conversation Analysis. All CHILDES and 
TalkBank corpora conform tightly to this common CHAT standard, which can be 
validated through precise XML definitions. 

Because the corpora adhere to this strict format, it is possible to construct accu- 
rate computational analyses of many facets of speech. The Computerized Language 
Analysis program (CLAN: MacWhinney, 2000) provides a range of analysis and 
utility commands fit especially to language analysis. Search commands like FREQ 
(computing the frequency of all or selected items), KWAL (producing lists of utter- 
ances containing a specified word or morpheme), COMBO (searching combinations 
of two specified words or morphemes), and COOCCUR (looking for patterns of 
co-occurrence between words) cover the basic needs. These commands can be run 
on multiple files, and adjusted with option switches specifying the speaker, the 
sample size, the data to be analyzed, the output format, and so forth. These option 
switches have been developed over the years in response to specific requests from 
child language researchers, and they cover basically all aspects of linguistic corpus 
analysis. 
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CLAN also includes a number of more specialized programs, such as CHAINS 
(tracking sequences of interactional codes), CHIP (examining repetitions and ex- 
pansions between two speakers), DIST (examining patterns of separation between 
speech act codes), FREQPOS (tracking frequencies in various utterance positions), 
PHONFREQ (computing the frequency of phonemes in various positions), or MODREP 
(matching the child’s phonology to the parental model). Major developmental assess- 
ment scores like the Mean Length of Utterance (Brown 1973) or the Developmental 
Sentence Scoring (Lee 1974) can be obtained in a single automatic step with the 
MLU and DSS commands. 

For research questions that go beyond word-based configurations, such as speech 
acts, code switching, or speech errors, the use of coding tags has proved useful. In 
CLAN’s “Coder Mode”, tags can be attached to utterances by selecting from a set of 
options. The tags themselves are derived from a library file called codes.cut. This file 
contains a coding scheme that can be freely modified according to the researcher’s 
aims. Once the transcriptions are coded, the coding tags can be searched and 
analyzed like ordinary words. Other types of codes can be inserted automatically. 
Examples of this type are the morphological and syntactic tags inserted by the 
MOR and GRASP commands. Both commands are based on language-specific library 
files. As grammatical tags provide a good basis for any kind of grammar-oriented 
research, most CHILDES corpora are now tagged for morphological information. 

Other coding systems focus on speech errors, speech acts, and conversational 
features. Errors can be simply marked by [*], but it is possible to mark errors 
as involving phonology [* p], semantic [* s], neologism [* n], dysfluency [* d], or 
morphology [* m]; sentence level errors can be marked by postcodes (e.g., [+ gram]). 
Each error type can be further coded using extensions such as [* n:uk] for a neologism 
with an unknown word target, or they can be characterized further on the “err tier. 

Speech act coding based on the Inventory of Communicative Acts — Abridged 
(INCA-A) proposed by Ninio et al. (1994) can be performed semi-automatically with 
a utility called Coder’s Editor. On a separate %spa tier, codes for the type of inter- 
change are combined with illocutionary force codes, as in the following example (1) 
in which “dhs” stands for “discussing hearer’s sentiment”, “yq” indicates a yes/no 
question. 


(1) *MOT: are © youoka:y © 7? 
%spa: $dhs:yq 


This example also illustrates the use of special symbols for features of Conver- 
sation Analysis (CA) coding. Specifically, the funny faces indicate the beginning 
and end of “smile voice”, and the up pointing arrow indicates final rising con- 
tour. Through these and other features, CHAT supports all of the codes of traditional 
Jeffersonian CA analysis. In addition, the use of special marks for the beginning and 
end of overlaps allows the INDENT program to automatically realign overlaps. Using 
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these and other methods, the CHAT format allows the combination of CA coding 
with conventional orthographic and speech act coding, thus making possible a 
wide range of analytic possibilities. 

CLAN also provides extensive support for the linkage of individual words or 
utterances to audio or video media. A double click on an utterance launches the 
media source, and the corresponding video or audio is played back. The process of 
linking the video or audio to the utterances is facilitated by utility commands and 
specific linkage modes (“Sonic Mode” and “Transcriber Mode”). This support for 
fine-grained temporal linkage has greatly enhanced the quality and reliability of 
data transcription. At any moment in the process of transcribing and analyzing 
data, it is possible with a double click to go back precisely to the original utterance, 
and to correct the transcription, if necessary. 

In addition to the analysis commands, a number of utility commands facilitate 
transcription, tagging, coding, and checking of the data, and translate external 
formats like ELAN, EXMARaLDA, Phon, Praat, and Transcriber to and from CHAT 
format. 

The utility commands and transcription modes provide aids that greatly facilitate 
the transcription process. Nevertheless, the basic task of transcribing utterances 
has not been automated at present, and still constitutes a considerable workload, 
impeding any rapid expansion of the Japanese section of the database. In the follow- 
ing, we will look at the development of CHILDES in Japan, including the specific 
difficulties deriving from the fact that Japanese uses a non-Latin script, and try to 
analyze the problems and chances of the current situation. 


2 The start of CHILDES in Japan: Romanization 
format and morphological tagging 


Compared to English, Japanese research based on speech data corpora had a late 
start. The main reason for this can be found in the ideographic script, and the problems 
it posed for word processing. While Latin script typewriters became common already 
in the early 20th century, comparable machines were not commonly available for the 
complex Japanese script. As a result, research activities relied on handwriting long 
into the late 1980s. For example, the National Institute for Japanese Language and 
Linguistics published the longitudinal speech data of the boy Taro (1;0-3;11) in 
1983 in the form of a facsimile of handwritten notes (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkytjo 
1981-1983). When the first electronic word processors appeared in the 1980s, it 
became possible to type and print a high number of ideograms, but the storage 
capacity was low, and the format was not compatible between the machines of 
different manufacturers. However, with the advent of the Japanese input method 
editor ATOK (JustSystems) in combination with the first Japanese word processing 
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software (“Ichitaro”) in 1985, microcomputers gradually started to become popular, 
and a more effective way of collecting, processing, and sharing of Japanese speech 
corpora became possible. 


2.1 Romanization of the Japanese script, and the definition of 
morpheme and word boundaries 


In the early 1990s, when the first rumors about CHILDES spread among Japanese 
linguists, several researchers started to enter their child speech data in the CHAT 
transcription format. But they soon faced a number of difficulties related to the 
Japanese script. At that time, the CHILDES data files were limited to ASCII code, a 
basic set containing the 26 alphabetic letters, a handful of punctuation marks, the 
numbers 0 to 9 and some control characters. This meant that the transcription of 
Japanese data had to be performed in the Latin alphabet. There are two traditional 
ways of Romanization for Japanese (the Kunrei-style and the Hepburn-style), but it 
turned out that neither one was stringent enough for database purposes. 

The Kunrei-style Romanization is grounded on the kana syllabary matrix de- 
veloped in the 11th century, which is arranged according to the first consonant in 
the order of aiu e o. The first line includes the syllables consisting only of a vowel 
(aiue o), the second line includes the syllables starting with k (ka ki ku ke ko), and 
the following lines proceed with s, t, n, h, m, y, r, and w as first consonant. New 
pronunciations that became necessary for the pronunciation of Chinese loanwords 
imported in the following centuries were expressed with combinations of small 
kana (e.g., /tfa/ is written with the syllable 4 ti with a small °C ya following: 4 °). 
In the thousand years since this system was established, the pronunciation of some 
syllables has changed (Coulmas 1989). Here the difference between the two Romani- 
zation methods originates. The Kunrei-style presents the historical perspective, and 
transcribes the syllables according to their position in the syllabary (e.g., sa si su se 
so; ta ti tu te to). The Hepburn-style, on the other hand, reflects the modern pronun- 
ciation (e.g., sa shi su se so; ta chi tsu te to). Similarly, the combinations with small 
kana are transcribed as tya in the Kunrei-style, but as cha in Hepburn-style. Tradi- 
tionally, the Kunrei-style is used in linguistics and grammar theory, and the Hepburn- 
style in second language teaching and research. In daily life, the Hepburn-style is 
preferred for transcriptions for the use by foreigners, such as road signs, but, in 
practice, the two systems are not strictly separated, and often a mix of both is used. 
For database purposes this meant that a number of decisions concerning the Latin 
orthography of Japanese had to be made. 

A second problem was that Japanese kana kanji script does not mark word 
boundaries, and, as a result, there is no commonly shared consensus about what 
constitutes a “word”. The definition of words affects the results of most linguistic 
analyses since words are one of the basic analysis units of the CHAT format. Soon 
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discussions among researchers started, and when Yuriko Oshima-Takane called 
for participation in 1993, the JCHAT Project came into being. In 1995, the first JCHAT 
Workshop was held, and the first Japanese CHILDES manual was published (Oshima- 
Takane and MacWhinney 1995). This manual included an introduction to the CHAT 
format and the CLAN program, but the main focus was on the Romanization and the 
definitions of word classes and morphemes. Oshima-Takane and her colleagues 
formulated conclusive rules for both Romanization systems, the Kunrei-style and 
the Hepburn-style. However, in the following years it became clear that it was 
difficult to maintain support for two systems. Because the language corpora being 
collected were all formatted in the Hepburn-style, program development concen- 
trated on the Hepburn-style, and currently analysis programs in the Kunrei-style 
are not supported. 

The second focus of the JCHAT manual was on the definition of word boundaries 
and morphemes. Case and final particles were transcribed as separated words, 
while inflections and pre- and suffixes were attached to the stem. An utterance like 
Example 2a looks in Japanese CHAT format like Example 2b. The speaker is indicated 
by a 3-letter code preceded by *, and the utterance follows in Latin script. 


(2a) Kirin-san ga o-hiru-gohan tabe-ta ne. 
giraffe-eHON NOM HON-noon-meal eat-PST TAG 
‘Mr. Giraffe has eaten lunch, right?’ 


(2b) *MOT:  kirinsan ga ohirugohan tabeta ne. [CHAT format] 


2.2 The development of the grammar analysis tools for Japanese 
2.2.1 JMOR and MLU 


The following years were devoted to the elaboration of word and morpheme defini- 
tions and the development of grammar analysis tools. The second edition of the 
JCHAT Manual (Oshima-Takane et al. 1998) already included a chapter on JMOR, the 
Japanese version of the morphological tagging command MOR. JMOR (Naka and 
Miyata 1999) produces a separate Yomor tier for morphological tagging with informa- 
tion on word class, stem, and inflections for each word. Simultaneously, the first 
author of this chapter developed the closely connected Wakachi98 (Miyata and 
Naka 1998; Miyata 2003), a guideline for the segmentation of words and the defini- 
tion of word classes and affixes based on Masuoka and Takubo (1995). The need 
to define every single word encountered in the mother-child conversations of the 
database forced us to make decisions also for grey zone cases that are usually not 
accounted for in grammar analysis, and led to a comprehensive MOR lexicon with 
currently ca. 12,000 entries including more than 300 prefixes and suffixes (Miyata 
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and Naka 2010). The current version JMORO5 includes English translation. Both 
JMOR and Wakachi2002 can be downloaded separately from the CHILDES homepage 
at <http://childes.talkbank.org/morgrams/>. Example 3 gives the MOR output for the 
sample sentence used above (Example 2). 


(3) *MOT: kirinsan ga ohirugohan tabeta ne. 
%mor: nikirin-san=giraffe_HON ptl:caselga=NOM 
o#n|+n|hiru+n|gohan= HON_lunch 
v:v|tabe-PAST=eat  ptl:finajne=TAG. 


The MOR command works semi-automatically in combination with the POST 
command. MOR produces all possible analyses of each word. For example, the nomi- 
native case particle ga is analyzed as conjunctional particle (ptl:conj|ga=although), 
case particle (ptl:case|ga=NOM), and noun (n|ga=moth). The POST command chooses 
the best-matching solution according to the context. In example above, the conjunc- 
tional particle and the noun are both ruled out, because ga follows a noun. POST 
uses statistical information obtained by training based on a sample corpus. The 
accuracy rate is rather high (for the Tai corpus we obtained an average of 0.8 
mistakes in 100 utterances), although the error rate might be higher for other 
corpora. The disambiguation of homophones of the same word class needs a check 
of the context (4 nlhana=nose versus 7% nlhana=flower; #}\J 4 v:vikake-PRES= 
hook versus # (3 4 v:c|kak-POT-PRES=write), and cannot be performed automati- 
cally, but has to done by hand. The “disambiguation mode” facilitates this procedure. 

Once the morphological tags are attached and checked for reliability, they can 
be used in multiple ways. Because the %mor line contains grammatical information 
on word class, stem, and eventual suffixes, precise database searches on word 
classes or specific grammatical inflections become possible. For example, the frequency 
of certain word types or inflections (FREQ), lists of utterances containing these word 
types or inflections (KWAL), as well as combinations (COMBO) and patterns of 
co-occurrence (COOCCUR) can be easily computed. Also cross-linguistic semantic 
analysis is possible with the help of translation tags: semantic groups like color 
terms or mental verbs can be searched simultaneously in a range of languages with 
a simple search file containing a list translation terms for colors (*=red, *=blue, etc.) 
or mental verbs, respectively (*=think, *=believe, etc.). 

Moreover, the %mor line serves as the starting point for the automatic compu- 
tation of developmental assessment, such as the Mean Length of Utterance (MLU: 
Brown 1973), a widespread measure for the grammatical development up to age 
four. Although the idea of measuring the average sentence length had appeared 
as early as 1943 in the Japanese language acquisition research literature (Ushijima 
and Moriwaki 1943), it was not further utilized except by Murata (1968), probably 
because in Japanese MLU is not as easily computed as in English, due to the con- 
tinuous Japanese script, which makes a word count less obvious than for English. 
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Murata (1968) presents longitudinal MLU data of five children between 1;0 and 1;11, 
but does not provide any definition of the words (go) counted. In the 1990s several 
proposals for a Japanese MLU were discussed (Miyata 1999, 2012a; Ogura et al. 1997; 
Watamaki 1981, 1993). All of these versions can be performed by CLAN; however, 
none of them is standardized yet. The currently available results suggest that the 
average Japanese MLU curve resembles strongly its English counterpart. 


2.2.2 DSS} 


Besides MLU, the Developmental Sentence Score (DSS) proposed by Lee (1974) can 
be computed with CLAN. The DSS command works with a set of language-specific 
scoring rules distributed with CLAN. DSS scores certain grammatical morphemes 
of eight grammatical subareas (‘indefinite pronouns and noun modifiers’, ‘personal 
pronouns’, ‘main verbs’, ‘secondary verbs’, ‘negatives’, ‘conjunctions’, ‘interrogative 
reversals’, and ‘WH-questions’) according to their complexity and average age of 
acquisition, thus measuring grammar development more directly than MLU. This 
division into eight areas makes it possible to extract detailed scores for grammatical 
subareas such as verb inflection or pronouns. 

The Developmental Sentence Score for Japanese follows basically the same idea 
(DSSJ: Miyata et al. 2006, 2009, 2013, Miyata, Nisisawa, and Otomo 2005). But, as 
the language structure of English and Japanese is different in many aspects, a 
completely new set of grammatical areas and representative morphemes had to be 
developed. Using updated CHILDES corpora (Aki, Ryo, Tai, Arika, Nanami, Tomito, 
Asato, as well as the data from Taro (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyujo, 1982a, b) the first 
author and her colleagues selected grammatical items that were acquired in the 
same order for the eight children. The selected items were grouped in the following 
nine subareas: 1) verb last inflection, 2) verb middle inflection, 3) copula inflection, 4) 
conjunctions and conjunctive particles, 5) noun phrase structure and compounds, 6) 
case, topic, focus, and quotative particles, 7) adverbs, 8) sentence modality markers 
and formal nouns, and 9) final particles. Each subarea was divided into five devel- 
opmental stages. For example, in the area of case particles, the nominative ga and 
locative ni were grouped into stage 1, while the accusative particle o was acquired 
later and therefore grouped into stage 3. 

The resulting DSSJ Scoring Table was confirmed with a cross-sectional sample 
consisting of adult-child interactions of 84 children (31 boys and 53 girls) including 
six age groups ranging from 2;8 to 5;2, each group consisting of 14 children (Miyata 
et al. 2009, 2013). For each child, 100 utterances were analyzed. The high correla- 
tions of the children’s overall DSSJ score with MLU and age in months indicated 
a high reliability of DSSJ, also in the higher age range. We also investigated in 
which subareas high-scoring children would excel, and it turned out that most 
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high-scoring children (defined as scoring higher than 1 SD than the mean DSSJ over- 
all score) did not score highly in all subareas equally, but scored highly in various 
but different subareas. For the younger children between 2;8 and 3;8 there was a 
tendency to score high on finite verb inflection, conjunctions, and case particles, 
while most older children between 4;2 and 5;2 achieved high scores with con- 
junctions and noun phrases including compounds. This reflects the developmental 
tendency to progress from simple sentences with finite verbs and particles to 
complex sentence constructions using conjunctions and complex noun phrases. 

This first evaluative study suggests that DSSJ may be valuable for studying gram- 
matical development in both typical and non-typical children. A first comparison of 
the language development of children with pervasive developmental disorders and 
children with severe mental retardation with typically developing children showed 
that children with pervasive developmental disorders tend to score considerably 
lower than the typically developing and also the mentally retarded children (Miyata, 
Otomo, and Nisisawa 2007). 

A recent development in CHILDES is the syntax tagger GRASP (Sagae et al. 
2010), which computes grammatical dependency relations on the basis of the %mor 
tier. A Japanese version of GRASP has been released in 2010 (Miyata, Sagae, and 
MacWhinney 2013). The necessary library files are included in the JMOR folder 
mentioned above. 

GRASP provides information on dependency relations in a sentence and also 
the case role of each arguments. Each word is tagged with its order in the sentence 
(first, second, third word, etc.), the number of the word from which it is dependent, 
and its syntactical role in the sentence (number|dependencyl|role). In Example 4, 1|3| 
JCT describes the adverb yukkuri ‘slowly’ as the first word in the sentence, standing 
in a junctive relation to the third word in the sentence, the main verb. The second 
word miruku ‘milk’ is the object of the main verb and is thus described as 2|3|OBJ. 
The verb is the ROOT of the sentence and its dependency is set to 0. The sentence 
ends with an exclamation mark, which is coded as PUNCT(uation) and is dependent 
of the main verb. 


(4) *MOT: — yukkuri miruku nonde ! 
%ort: Wo< VY SWF BRAT! 
%mor: advlyukkuri=slowly njmiruku=milk v:c|nom-IMP:te=drink ! 
%era:  1|3|JCT 2|3|OBJ 3)0|ROOT 4|3|PUNCT 


This combination of morphological information on the %mor tier and syntactical 
information on the %gra tier makes possible complex analyses of argument structure 
in relation to the distribution of word types, inflections, and syntactic roles. Further- 
more, the %gra tier can be used for the automatic computation of syntax development 
measures, such as the Index of Productive Syntax (IPSyn: Scarborough 1990) which 
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can be already computed by CLAN (Sagae, Lavie, and MacWhinney 2005). The devel- 
opment of a comparable syntax measure for Japanese is still awaited. 


2.3 kana kanji script in CHILDES 


In 1996, CHILDES switched from the limited 256-character ASCII code to Unicode, an 
international standard defining digital codes for virtually all existing scripts of the 
world. This rendered possible the use of the Japanese kana kanji script in CHAT 
transcriptions. In practice, a combination of the main utterance line in Hepburn- 
style augmented by a kana kanji version on a separate tier has proved functional 
(Example 5; based on Example 2), and is currently the prevailing CHILDES format 
for Japanese. 


(5) *MOT:  kirinsan ga ohirugohan tabeta ne: . 
xYort: +I) VAAMBSEORENIcA ~. 


With this format style, the transcript becomes more easily readable to the 
human researcher, and manual checks or coding are facilitated. Because it is the 
main line in Latin script that forms the basis for automatic computation, the entry 
format of the kana kanji tier (Yort) is relatively unrestricted and is equivalent to 
common book script. In many cases, an already existing kana kanji transcription is 
imported to a CHAT file as %ort, and a CHAT-format main line is added in Latin 
script. The drawback is of course the workload of a double transcription. 

Alternatively, the use of kana kanji on the main line has become possible, too. 
In this case, the common kana kanji script needs to be adjusted to the CHAT format 
in the following way: Words have to be separated by single-byte spaces, and meta- 
linguistic characters like “~” for elongation have to be replaced by half-spaced 
CHAT symbols (e.g., 7a: instead of #24 ~). Also punctuation is restricted to single- 


“oo” ”, 


byte characters (“.” instead of “.”; Example 6). 
(6) *MOT; +UVAAD BECR BEX tar. 


As the switching from two-byte to single-byte characters during text entry is 
inconvenient, the CLAN text editor provides an automatic correction for spaces 
and punctuation. The transcriber types continuously in 2-byte mode, and the meta- 
characters are replaced automatically with their 1-byte counterparts when the file is 
saved. At present, kana kanji on the main line is not yet supported for JMOR, but it 
is possible to adapt the JMOR lexicon and grammar files to kana kanji input. 
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2.4 Phonetic script 


For analysis of phonological development including disorders, the CHILDES system 
has created a second major tool called Phon, which works in compliance with the 
CHILDES XML data format. It supports International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) tran- 
scriptions, media linkage, multiple blind transcription, automatic labeling of data 
such as syllabification, and systematic comparisons between actual and target phono- 
logical forms. Phon also provides a number of analysis commands, adapted specifi- 
cally to the needs of phonological research. Built-in dictionaries of pronounced forms 
are available for Catalan, Dutch, British, and American English, French, German, 
Icelandic, Italian, and Spanish, but not yet for Japanese. Currently two Japanese 
corpora including nine children are available in Phon format. Phon-formatted data 
can be converted to CHAT format with the help of PhonTalk. 

The use of Japanese data in the CHILDES framework is described in a self- 
teaching manual (Miyata et al. 2004), as well as in an online manual (Miyata 2012b). 
In addition to the explanations of the JCHAT format and convenient transcription 
utilities, an overview of the currently available Japanese data is provided. Also the 
production of video and audio links, coding and grammatical tagging, and the use 
of this information by CLAN are explained in detail. The use of Phon is explained in 
a separate Phon Manual. 


3 The impact of CHILDES on Japanese language 
acquisition research 


CHILDES combines the advantages of longitudinal and cross-sectional corpora. Longi- 
tudinal data provide reliable, rich data that permits the study of long-term changes 
in individual development. Cross-sectional data from a large number of participants 
permits the study of differences between acquisitional patterns, social groups, and 
clinical types. The ready availability of reliable media-linked data that are already 
tagged for morphology, syntax, conversational analysis, or phonology information, 
and the existence of tagging and coding schemes for a range of purposes, make 
analyses possible that far exceed simple word frequency counts. 


3.1 Main corpora 


The first research to utilize CHILDES for Japanese data was Morikawa (1987), who 
computerized parts of the monumental Noji Corpus (Noji 1973-1977) for her doctoral 
dissertation on case particle acquisition. This corpus, consisting of diary notes of 
Noji’s son Sumihare born in the 1950s, had been available in printed form, but was 
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Table 1: List of Publically Available Japanese CHILDES Corpora (as of February 2013) 


Child-Parent Conversations 


Corpus Name Child (Age) Creator (Year)* 

Hamasaki Tar (2;2-3;4) Hamasaki (2004) 

Ishii Jun (0;6-3;8) Ishii (2004) 

MiiPro — ArikaM ArikaM (3;0-5;1) Nisisawa and Miyata (2010) 
MiiPro — Asato Asato (3;0-5;0) Miyata and Nisisawa (2009) 


MiiPro — Nanami 
MiiPro — Tomito 
Miyata — Aki 
Miyata — Ryo 
Miyata — Tai 
Noji 


Okayama 


Nanami (1;2—5;0) 

Tomito (2;11-5;1) 

Aki (1;5-3;0) 

Ryo (1;3-3;0) 

Tai (1;5-3;1) 

Sumihare (0;0-6;11) 

130 children between 2;0 and 4;11 


Nisisawa and Miyata (2010) 
Miyata and Nisisawa (2009) 
Miyata (2004a) 

Miyata (2004b) 

Miyata (2004c) 

Noji, Naka, and Miyata (2004) 


Okayama, Miyata, Shirai, and 
Sakazaki (2013) 


Special Corpora 


Corpus Name 


Child (Age) 


Creator (Year)* 


Bilingual — Hayashi 
CA — Sakura 


Frogs — Inaba 


PhonBank — Ota 


Anders (0;12—2;5) Japanese-Danish 


18 conversations of groups of 4 
students 


90 children 3;0-11;0; 48 JL1 adults; 
50 JL2 adults 

Hiromi (1;0-2;0); Kenta (1;5-2;6); 
Takeru (1;4-2;0) 


Hayashi (2004) 


Miyata, Banno, Konishi, Matsui, 
Matsumoto, Oki, Takahashi, and 
Muraki (2009) 


Inaba (2014) 


Ota (2008) 


not readily used due to its sheer size: the four volumes contain Sumihare’s utterances 
from birth to his seventh birthday, complete with contextual notes. The utterances 
(without the contextual notes) were published in CHILDES in 2004. 

The Japanese database is continuously growing (see Table 1; a more detailed 
description can be found in the online manual; Miyata 2012b). One of the most fre- 
quently used corpora up to now is the Miyata corpus, published between 1995 and 
2000. It includes weekly mother-child interactions of three boys (Aki, Ryo, and Tai) 
between 1;5 and 3;0, who were living in the Nagoya area. The transcripts of Tai 
are supplied with audio links. As mentioned above, media linkage grants a higher 
reliability of the transcripts, and most recent corpora are now linked to audio or 
video files. For example, the Ishii Corpus, published in 2004, is a video-linked corpus 
of father-child conversations of the boy Jun (0;6-3;8) who was raised in Kyoto. 
Similarly, the MiiPro Corpus (2009, 2010) includes audio-linked conversational data 
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of two girls (Arika and Nanami) and two boys (Asato and Tomito) living in the same 
neighborhood in Tokyo. The data cover the age span between 1;2 and 5;0, although 
at present, only the data between 3;0 and 5;0 are publicly available. (See Table 1: 
Child-Parent Conversations.) 

Audio-linkage in combination with the Phon format also facilitates phonetic 
research. For example, the Ota Corpus (2008) includes orthographic as well as 
phonetic transcriptions of the utterances of the girl Hiromi (1;0-2;0), and the boys 
Kenta (1;5-2;6) and Takeru (1;4—2;0). (See Table 1: Special Corpora.) 

Other recently added corpora are the Sakura Corpus (2009), the Inaba corpus 
(2014) and the Okayama corpus (2013). The Sakura Corpus consists of 18 twenty- 
minute conversations of four college students in various gender combinations. The 
Inaba Corpus is an audio-linked collection of frog story narrations from 90 children 
between 3;0 and 11;0, 48 Japanese adults, and 50 second language speakers of 
Japanese (English native) with proficiency level 1 to 5. Also the English versions of 
the story are included. 

The Okayama Corpus includes data from 130 mother-child pairs in the Osaka 
region between 1969 and 1971. The data cover all utterances between the child and 
his or her mother during one whole day, and were collected by Okayama’s students 
with the help of handwritten notes and tape recordings. 


3.2 Research based on CHILDES data 


Around 1995, when after the first CHILDES workshop took place in Japan, a growing 
number of research presentations and papers on Japanese language acquisition utiliz- 
ing CHILDES started to appear. In the beginning, researchers relied on the CHAT 
format and the CLAN programs to collect new corpora to address their research 
questions. More recently, the availability of large quantities of fully transcribed data 
has made it possible for researchers to conduct interesting analyses without having 
to collect new corpora. But this ability to conduct analyses directly from existing 
corpora does not mean that researchers will stop collecting new data. Instead, we 
expect that, going forward, researchers will rely on both new corpus collection and 
the analysis of existing corpora. The research review below summarizes research 
using data from the CHILDES database, as well as unpublished data in CHAT-format 
collected by the respective author, where no corpus name is mentioned. 


3.2.1 Research on case and argument structure 
A great proportion of research using CHILDES dealt with the acquisition of case and 


argument structure. Morikawa (1987, 1997) investigated how Sumihare (Noji Corpus) 
started to use case particles with transitive and intransitive verbs. Nishibu (1998, 
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2000) investigated the use of the nominative case particle ga with Aki from the 
Miyata Corpus and Ya, a boy aged 1;6-3;0 observed by Nishibu herself. Matsuoka 
(1998a, 1998b, 2001) studied the acquisition of the case particles ga (nominative), o 
(accusative), and especially ni, which is used as dative case particle and as locative 
postposition, on the basis of the speech data of Aki, Sumihare (Noji Corpus), and her 
own data from a boy called Kan. Similarly, Sugisaki (2011) investigated the difference 
of case particles and postpositions in the course of acquisition (Sugisaki, 2011) using 
the data of Aki and Tai from the Miyata Corpus, and Sugisaki (2005, 2008) focused 
on word order parameter setting including the third child, Tai, from the Miyata 
Corpus. Tanaka (2011) and Tanaka and Shirai (in press) investigated word order, 
case particles, and animacy as cues for argument structure in the speech data of 
Asato and Arika (MiiPro Corpus) and their mothers. 

Miyamoto et al. (1999) focused on the high omission rate of the case particles 
ga, (nominative), o (accusative), and the topic particle wa using the Aki corpus. 
Also Hirakawa, Oshima, and Itoh (2009) investigated the omission pattern of the 
nominative case particle ga in an unnamed girl aged 2;1-2;11, whose data were tran- 
scribed in CHAT format. Guerriero, Oshima-Takane, and Kuriyama (2006) investigated 
the distribution of null-argument, pronominal argument and lexical argument in 
English and Japanese data from a discourse-pragmatic angle including pointing 
and gaze utilizing the coder mode of CLAN format. Also Fujimoto (2008), who 
analyzed the data of Aki, Ryo, and Tai, took a pragmatic look at the early use of 
case and topic particles. Kayama (2006) conducted an experimental study (trans- 
cribed and coded in CHAT format) with from ten Japanese-speaking children 
between 2;5 and 4;0 concerning the children’s interpretation of null-arguments. 


3.2.2 Research on attributive phrases and clauses 


Also, relative clauses and attributive phrases were investigated intensively. Ozeki 
(2005, 2008) and Ozeki and Shirai (2005, 2007a, 2007b, 2010) explored the acquisi- 
tion of relative clauses comparing the data from Aki, Ryo, Tai, Sumihare (Noji Corpus) 
and Taro (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkytjo, 1982a, b) to Korean data. Sugisaki (2010) 
analyzed the input for the same data (Aki, Ryo, and Tai) from a generative point of 
view, focusing on the different structure of English and Japanese relative clauses. 
Murasugi, Nakatani, and Fuji (2011) reinvestigated the overuse of the genitive case 
particle no in attributive clauses and the acquisition of attributes, based on the 
data of Jun (Ishii corpus [see Table 1]) and Sumihare from the CHILDES database, 
and a third boy called Yuta whose data were collected by the authors. 


3.2.3 Research on complex predicates and compound nouns 


Miyoshi (1999) explored the timing of the acquisition of complex predicates and 
compound nouns by Aki from a UG point of view. Also, Murasugi (2011) investigated 
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frequently produced typical grammatical errors in a parameter framework, on the 
basis of Sumihare’s speech data, especially case marking errors, overgeneration of 
the complementizer no, root infinitive analogues (the early use of past tense -ta in 
volitional contexts) and verb inflection errors involving problems with transitivity 
and causativity. 


3.2.4 Research on verb types and verb inflection 


Other studies on grammar acquisition focused on verb types and verb inflection. 
Nomura and Shirai (1997) investigated the proportion of intransitive and transitive 
verbs on the basis of CHAT-formatted observational data of one Japanese-speaking 
boy and his mother. Fuji (2006) and Murasugi, Hashimoto, and Fuji (2007) investi- 
gated the acquisition of transitivity, intransitivity, nonaccusativity, and causativity 
on the basis of Sumihare’s speech data. Also, Fukuda and Choi (2010) compared 
the proportion of transitive verbs, intransitive verbs, and adjectives in the speech 
Aki, Ryo, Tai, and Jun to the data of four Korean-speaking children and their 
mothers. 


3.2.5 Research on tense and aspect 


The acquisition of tense and aspect was a topic in first language as well as in second 
language acquisition. Shirai (1994, 1995) examined the developmental changes of 
tense-aspect marking in adult learners of Japanese, while Shirai (1998) and Shirai 
and Li (2000) compared the acquisition of tense and aspect of three children, 
namely Aki, Taro (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkytjo, 1982a, b), and the a third child 
named Yotchan, who had been observed by Patricia Clancy. Shirai and Suzuki 
(2012) further analyzed the factors determining the acquisition of aspect including 
verb type and input frequency on the basis of the Tar, Jun, and Ryo Corpora. Shirai 
and Miyata (2006) focused on the acquisition of the past tense morphology on 
the basis of Aki, Ryo, and unpublished diary data of a girl called Ki by Masayuki 
Yokoyama. A follow-up study by Kubo and Suwa (2008) reanalyzed the past tense 
use of Aki, Ryo, Tai, proposing an additional third step in the development. Kubo 
(2009) contrasted the development of past tense use of by the three children to the 
acquisitional process of English-native L2 learners of Japanese. 

Other studies dealt with the acquisition causative, negation and other verb in- 
flections. Shirai et al. (2000, 2001) explored the acquisition of the causative combin- 
ing conversational data from Tai, diary data from the above mentioned diary study 
of Ki collected by Yokoyama, and cross-sectional data from the Okayama Corpus. 
Kubota (2011a, b) investigated the acquisition of negation using the Jun Corpus, 
especially focusing on the effects of dialectal variations in the input (Kansai dialect 
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-hen vs. Tokyo dialect -nai). Klafehn (2004) focused on morphological errors occur- 
ring during the acquisition of verb inflection using the Aki, Ryo, and Tai corpora. 


3.2.6 Research on early vocabulary: Verbs, nouns, and verbal nouns 


A great number of studies focused on the characteristics of early vocabulary, espe- 
cially verbal nouns, and the proportion of verbs and nouns. For example, Yamashita 
(1999) examined the composition of the early vocabulary of two Japanese-speaking 
children and their mothers, comparing the acquisition rate of noun, verbs, and 
verbal nouns. Oshima, Miyata, and Naka (2000) compared the early vocabulary com- 
position and maternal input of two English-speaking and two Japanese-speaking 
(Tai and Ryo) children, especially focusing on the verbal and nominal use of English 
deverbal nouns (e.g., I drink milk vs. Did you get a drink already?) and Japanese 
verbal nouns (e.g., Jon kara denwa ga atta ‘There was a phone call from John’ vs. 
Denwa ga otita ‘The phone has fallen down’). Miyata, Oshima-Takane, and Nisisawa 
(2004) analyzed the early vocabulary of four children and their mothers (MiiPro 
corpus). Miyata (2012c) reinvestigated the vocabulary of two of the four MiiPro 
children, Nanami and Arika, who had displayed an extremely high, respectively 
low, noun bias. Ogura (2006) and Ogura et al. (2006) examined the role of the situa- 
tion for the frequency of verbs and nouns using cross-sectional data of 31 children 
between 1;0 and 2;0 in book-reading and in toy-play situations. The same data were 
used in their study of the connection between lexical and grammatical development 
as measured by MLU (Ogura et al. 1997), and in Ogura, Yamashita, and Tsubota 
(1997) and Ogura (2006), who they focused especially on the use and function of 
baby-talk words. Suzuki (2009, 2013) investigated the acquisition of verbal nouns 
on the basis of the Aki, Ryo, Tai, Tar, Jun, and Sumihare Corpora. She concentrated 
on the syntactical frame in which early baby talk verbal nouns appeared, highlight- 
ing the acquisition process of transitive and intransitive verbal nouns (nainai [suru] 
‘[do] putting away’ vs. nenne [suru] ‘[do] sleeping’). 


3.2.7 Research on pragmatic functions 


A number of studies focused on the pragmatic aspects functions of language acqui- 
sition. Itoh and Oshima-Takane (2004) and Itoh (2008) investigated the acquisitional 
process of deictic words (so-called ko-so-a words) on the basis of the speech data 
from Aki, Ryo, and Tai. Itoh (2006, 2008) compared these results to the developmen- 
tal data obtained from autistic and high-functioning autistic children. Guerriero, 
Oshima-Takane, and Kuriyama (2006) compared focused on the pragmatic use of 
deictics, in comparison to lexical referents and null-arguments, using CHILDES- 
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formatted data by of six English- and six Japanese-speaking children and their 
mothers at two time points, 1;9 and 3;0. 

Kubota (2000) examined the developmental changes in the turn-taking pattern 
of a toddler and his mother. Kubota (2010) concentrated on the responses to clarifi- 
cation requests by Jun and an additional boy comparing them to data from English- 
speaking children. Hamasaki and Shirai (2000) investigated the use of clarification 
requests in a two year-old girl named Kokoro. Kubota (2010) concentrated on the 
responses to clarification requests by Jun and an additional boy, comparing them 
to data from English-speaking children. Hamasaki (2003) investigated the timing of 
Y/N answers of three children (Tai, Tar, and the aforementioned girl Kokoro), by 
analyzing the time information of the audio links. 

Kasuya and Uemura (2005, 2011) investigated triadic family interactions between 
each of the parents and two siblings of nine families at two time points when the 
younger child was 2;7 and 3;1. Tsuji and Stainthorp (2008) focused on the communi- 
cation style of the mothers of 10 children between 1;1 and 2;1. Kurumada and Iwasaki 
(2011) focused on the functions of ii ‘good’ in mother-child conversations of Aki, 
Ryo, and Tai. Miyata and Nisisawa (2007) examined the emergence of backchannel- 
ing behavior of Tai, and Nomura (2007) focused on the pragmatic aspects of post- 
posing using the Tai and the Jun corpora. 

The Theory of Mind (ToM) is defined as the ability (1) to attribute mental states, 
such as beliefs, intents, desires, pretending, and knowledge to oneself and others, 
and (2) to understand that others may have different beliefs, desires, and intentions 
from one’s own. Matsui, McCagg, and Yamamoto (2005) and Yamamoto, Matsui, and 
McCagg (2005) investigated the use of datte ‘but, after all’ by Tai in the frame of the 
child’s developing a ToM. As datte is used in situations where the speaker disagrees 
with some other opinion, this shows that children understand that people can have 
differing opinions. In an additional experiment, they examined the use of datte by 16 
preschool children in comparison to their results in a ToM false-belief test. Matsui, 
Yamamoto, and McCagg (2006) further extended their study to Aki and Ryo, and 
examined the use of mental verbs and final particles expressing certainty (sitte iru 
‘I know’, assertive particle yo) versus verbs and particles expressing uncertainty 
(omou ‘I think’, doubt expressing particle kanaa), and direct knowledge (miru 
‘I see’; assertive particle yo) versus hearsay (kiku ‘I hear’, quotative particle tte). 

Other research focused on how language typology affects the acquisition of 
the concept of number. Sarnecka et al. (2007) conducted a cross-linguistic study 
on the acquisition of the numbers one, two, three by children between 2;6 and 3;6 
acquiring Japanese, Russian or English, investigating the influence of the availability 
of singular/plural inflections. All data were derived from CHILDES; the Japanese 
data included Aki, Ryo, Jun, and Sumihare, and their mothers, as well as experi- 
mental data including 48 Japanese children between 2;9 and 3;6. 
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3.2.8 Research on narratives and book reading 


Pragmatic studies that use CHILDES-formatted data also include research on narra- 
tion and book reading. Minami (1994, 1995) and Minami and McCabe (1995) explored 
cross-linguistic and cross-cultural differences in the way caretakers elicit narratives 
about past events by using an unpublished corpus of 8 Japanese- and 8 English- 
speaking preschool children and their mothers. Minami (1996a, b, 1997, 1998, 2001, 
2002a, b) focused on the development of the children themselves analyzing narra- 
tives of past events (“injury”) of 10 four-year-old and 10 five-year-old children. 

Minami further applied Labovian methodology (Labov 1972, 1997) to L2 and 
bilingual narrative development. Minami (2006, 2009) examined the past event 
narratives of 32 second-language learners of Japanese in comparison to adult native 
speakers of Japanese. Likewise, focusing on 40 English-Japanese bilingual children’s 
narrative development, Minami (2008, 2011) examined narrative contents, narrative 
marking such as the use of the past tense, and cohesive referencing devices. Extend- 
ing his research to a bilingual and multicultural context, Minami illustrated that 
natrative characteristics vary by language and culture and that bilingual children’s 
narratives reflect the culture learned at home often even when they are using 
another language. 

When it comes to the development of children’s language skills, oral narratives 
in particular serve as the platform for transition into literacy. In terms of the orality- 
literacy continuum, Minami (2000a, 2001) investigated the book reading style of 
Japanese mothers towards their preschool children based on data of 20 mother-child 
dyads, comparing the amount of immediate (e.g., labeling) and non-immediate talk 
(real world connections and explanations) and turn sequences. 


3.2.9 Research on phonology 


The advent of Sonic Chat in combination with the Phon program also rendered possi- 
ble phonological studies. Ota (1998, 1999, 2001, 2003) investigated the phonological 
development from the viewpoint of Optimality Theory. Optimality Theory (Prince and 
Smolensky 2004) is a general model of how grammars are structured. The theory’s 
central idea is that surface forms of language reflect resolutions of conflicts between 
competing constraints. Based on a rich database from nine children including 
Aki, Ryo, Tai, Sumihare from the CHILDES database, Taro (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenji 
Kenkytjo 1982a, b), and the girl Y followed by Ai Okubo, as well as subsequently 
published data of the three children Hiromi, Kenta, and Takeru, he investigated the 
prosodic characteristics and phonological errors of the children. In Ota (2006, 2013), 
he explored the relationship between word truncation rate by the children and the 
frequency of the corresponding word in maternal speech. 
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4 Current Trends at Japanese CHILDES: Challenges 
and Perspectives 


4.1 Advantages and possibilities 


As we have reviewed in the previous section, the high number of CHILDES related 
research articles shows the enormous impact of CHILDES on acquisitional research. 
The slightly outdated childesbib.pdf list (available at http://talkbank.org/usage/) in- 
cludes 3104 publications up to 2008). In our view, CHILDES is especially successful 
because it responds to the demands of a) reliability, b) replicability, c) variety and 
flexibility, and d) commitment to data sharing. 


a) Reliability 


The use of computational transcription aides enhances the quality of transcripts and 
helps to eliminate errors like typing mistakes. The easy access to the media allows 
direct checking and correcting of questionable transcriptions. Furthermore, audio/ 
video linkage allows every user to access the original sound data and judge by 
herself, thus making the analysis more reliable. And of course, the reliability of 
research results rises considerably when the speech data used in that research are 
published afterwards and become freely accessible to everyone. And last but not 
least, the sheer amount of data minimizes the influence of random transcription 
errors on the analysis. 


b) Replicability 


Replicability of results is another important requirement in scientific research. The 
publication of the data, on which a given research analysis is based, permits an 
exact replication of the research procedure, better control of various factors influenc- 
ing the analysis results, and the extension to other data. 


c) Variety 


First of all, the variety of languages covered by CHILDES allows more and more 
sophisticated cross-linguistic analysis based on large speech corpora, like for example 
the article on the influence of language type on number acquisition mentioned 
above (Sarnecka et al. 2007). Equally important is the variety of linguistic research 
approaches. Speech data are analyzed from various angles: grammatical, phonolog- 
ical, semantic, gestural, mimetic research, analysis of sign language and bilingual 
data, conversational analysis, and so forth. All these areas can profit enormously 
from specifically tailored computer tools. CHILDES responds to these needs by the 
flexible incorporation of sub-programs like Phon or Grasp, developed by members 
of the CHILDES community, and the support of standard coding and annotation 
systems like CA coding or syntax coding schemes. CHILDES is also coping with the 
difficult task of making all the programs and schemes mutually compatible. 
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d) Commitment to data sharing 


CHILDES is a non-profit research system that is based largely on voluntary con- 
tributions from researchers and support from public funds. All corpora and programs 
are freely available to the public, and personal support is provided at no charge. 
The free and easy access via the Internet renders possible the use of the system by 
researchers and students all over the world who would not be able to afford a fee- 
based usage, and facilitates linguistic research already on the undergraduate level. 

The core principle underlying the whole system is the expectation that researchers 
who have been supported through public and university funds and who have used 
CHILDES programs and data, should eventually contribute their data, the corre- 
sponding media, and newly developed annotation schemes or programs to CHILDES. 
Funding agencies and professional societies now uniformly agree that data collected 
with public funding should be made available to the public. To facilitate this 
process, CHILDES provides a flexible frame for data publication (including a citation 
format that makes a corpus publication equal to other written papers), and provides 
technical updates and maintenance to already published corpora. It is remarkable 
how many of the studies mentioned in the research review above used CLAN with 
data that have not yet been contributed to CHILDES. Encouraging the publication 
of these “sleeping” data is a major task for the near future. Inclusion of these data 
in CHILDES may require increased support for data publication and readily available 
help in use of CLAN for transcription and linkage to media. 


4.2 Challenges 


A serious drawback of any speech database is the workload of data entry. In the case 
of Japanese, the typing process takes much more time, because of the kana kanji 
selection procedure (moji henkan). When we include the time for typing of an addi- 
tional Latin script tier, the number of keystrokes increases fivefold compared to Latin 
script.1 Of course, any adding of CHAT symbols or codes and tags takes additional 
time. Although this process is considerably assisted by an array of entry utilities, 
the transcription time is unlikely to shrink unless reliable automatic speech recogni- 
tion becomes more generally available. Nevertheless, the number of Japanese corpora 
keeps growing, and at present (September 2013) 13 Japanese corpora containing a 
total of 1,103 files and 2,218,290 words are available. 

Another challenge for CHILDES in Japan is the language barrier posed by the 
use of English as a medium for CHILDES: its homepage, the manuals, and the 
CLAN interface are only available in English. This poses a barrier to Japanese scholars 


1 When typing Example 1, for example, the number of keystrokes is 13 in Latin script, and 37 (42) in 
kana kanji script without or with spaces, respectively. The stroke rate can be much higher according 
to the specific words used in the sentence. 
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that should not to be underestimated. In the research review about it was striking 
that most studies were performed by English-Japanese bilingual researchers either 
located in an English speaking country, and/or having an international background, 
and a rather high number of studies deals with English-Japanese L2 or bilingual 
data. Although a Japanese version of the CLAN Manual was early available and up- 
dated several times later on (Oshima-Takane and MacWhinney 1995; Oshima-Takane 
et al. 1998; Miyata et al. 2004; Nomura 2008, Miyata 2012b), the use of CHILDES is 
not as popular as might be expected. For a future expansion of the Japanese section 
of CHILDES it is indispensable to make the access to CHILDES easy enough to be 
used spontaneously by students at undergraduate and postgraduate level. Intensi- 
fied publicity efforts, including the use of social media like Wikipedia and Facebook, 
might be effective as well. 

Overall, it can be summarized that CHILDES in Japan has developed in many 
ways, despite the problems posed by a continuous non-Latin script. Several com- 
puter tools facilitating data entry and analysis have been developed especially for 
Japanese, and new Japanese corpora are steadily being published. Nevertheless, 
the amount of data available is still far from being sufficient. 

By way of summary, we can conclude that CHILDES in Japan has developed 
in many important ways, despite the problems posed by a continuous non-Latin 
script. Researchers now have powerful computer tools for facilitating data entry 
and analysis, and these tools have been customized specifically for Japanese. The 
major current weaknesses in CHILDES for Japanese are not technical ones involving 
the programs, but limitations in the size and coverage of the database. Although 
the database continues to grow, the pace of this growth has not kept up with the 
demands of modern day corpus linguistic analysis, which requires increasingly 
larger samples from a great number of children across a longer age range in a 
greater variety of social situations. Research results analyzing a larger number of 
Japanese children over a longer period of time is still sparse. Furthermore, research 
based on the Japanese CHILDES corpora has often combined one or two children 
from the database with the researcher’s own unpublished data. This means that 
published results are often based in part or entirely on unpublished data. Until the 
data for such analyses is made publicly available, the scientific basis for Japanese 
language acquisition research remains insecure. In other words, Japanese acquisi- 
tion research has not yet entered the age of “big data”. 

The core problem here is the unwillingness of Japanese child language researchers 
to make their data publicly available. In our view, the research community needs to 
consider data publication as the standard procedure, rather than as an optional pro- 
cess. This is particularly true for research supported by national grants. Making the 
results of these studies available to the research community, under password pro- 
tection if necessary, would greatly enhance the reliability of research results, while 
laying the foundation for the advent of a real database age in the study of Japanese 
language learning. 
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11 KY corpus 


1 Introduction 


The KY corpus, named after the two main researchers who developed the corpus: 
Osamu Kamada and Hiroyuki Yamauchi, is a learner corpus in Japanese developed 
in the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science (JSPS) project Comprehen- 
sive Research on the Acquisition of Japanese as a Second Language (led by Hiroko 
Quackenbush from 1996 to 1998). Because the KY corpus is a collection of interviews 
based on the ACTFL Oral Proficiency Interview (OPI), it is a relatively natural spoken 
corpus. The KY corpus is also balanced with respect to the learners’ native lan- 
guages and levels. This corpus consists of 30 Chinese-speaking learners, 30 Korean- 
speaking learners, and 30 English-speaking learners with 5 novice, 10 intermediate, 
10 advanced, and 5 superior learners for each language. Although the corpus is 
smaller than recent (written) text corpora, it is one of the pioneer learner corpora 
that is well balanced and well structured. The format and the data structure of the 
KY corpus have been followed by many later developed learner corpora. 

The KY corpus has four characteristics from the perspective of data users. First, 
the learners’ abilities are categorized based on the ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines 
for speaking, and hence it is a useful resource for studies on learners with different 
levels. While learning histories or Japanese Language Proficiency Tests (JLPT) are 
used to determine learners’ levels of proficiency in most cases, they do not neces- 
sarily represent the learners’ communication ability. The ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines 
for speaking are more objective and reliable to determine learners’ communication 
ability (Surface and Dierdorff 2003). Second, since the data format is standardized, 
the corpus is machine-friendly and easy to search for the purpose of quantitative as 
well as qualitative studies. Third, the contents of the interviews are unified, making 
it easier to compare them. The interviews consist of four parts: warm-up, level 
checks, probes, and wind-down, with the exception of the novice learners: there is 
no probes part for novice learners. Fourth, it is easy to identify a unit of utterance 
because the interview consists of questions mainly by a trained interviewer and 
answers mainly by a learner. For these reasons, the KY corpus is one of the most 
useful corpora in the field of Japanese as a second language (JSL) and has been 
used in many studies. 

This chapter focuses on the KY corpus as an example of learner corpus. In 
section 1, we overview the characteristics of the corpus in a larger context. In section 
2, we discuss the basic information of the corpus as a text corpus, such as its 
structure and size. In section 3, we introduce the two versions of the KY corpus: the 
original and the annotated KY corpus. We discuss how to search through the corpus. 
In section 4, we discuss the KY corpus as a resource for studies on second language 
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acquisition and introduce various kinds of studies using the corpus; more specif- 
ically, we show how the KY corpus is used in studies such as error analysis, interlan- 
guage analysis, acquisition process, and textbook and language test development. 
In section 5, we overview a case study of the corpus to show further possibilities of 
the KY corpus application. In section 6, we briefly introduce other related language 
resources. Finally, in section 7, we discuss possibilities of further issues associated 
with learner corpora. 


2 KY corpus: Overview 


In this section, we discuss the nature of the data in the KY corpus. In 2.1, we discuss 
the learners’ background such as their native languages and levels. In 2.2, we over- 
view the naming system of the corpus. Finally, in 2.3, we discuss the transcription 
format of the corpus. 


2.1 Learners’ background 


The native languages of the learners who participated in the corpus are Chinese’, 
Korean, and English, which are the three main native languages of L2 learners of 
Japanese. Table 1 shows the top 10 countries or regions where Japanese is learned. 
As shown in this table, in 7 out of 10 countries (i.e., South Korea, China, Australia, 
U.S.A., Taiwan, New Zealand, and Canada), either Chinese, Korean, or English is 
predominantly spoken. The KY corpus covers representative native languages of JSL 
learners. 


Table 1: Top 10 Countries or Regions Where Japanese is 
Learned (as of 2003)? 


Country or region # of learners 
1 South Korea 894,131 
2 China 387,924 
3 Australia 381,954 
4 U.S.A. 140,200 
5 Taiwan 128,641 
6 Indonesia 85,221 
7 Thailand 54,884 
8 New Zealand 28,317 
9 Canada 20,457 
10 Brazil 19,744 


1 Chinese might include a variety of Chinese languages such as Mandarin, Cantonese, and Shang- 
hainese. 
2 http://www. jpf.go.jp/j/japanese/survey/result/dl/2003gaiyou.pdf 
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The levels of the learners are also well balanced. There are four levels in the 


ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines (Breiner-Sanders et al., 2000): novice, intermediate, 
advanced, and superior, as in Table 2. Each level is standardized based on the ACTFL 
Proficiency Guidelines. To understand more on OPI and its applications to pedagogy, 
see also Kamada et al. (2008; 2009) and Kamada and Shimada (2012). 


Table 2: The ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines — Speaking 


Novice 


respond to simple questions on the most common features of daily life 

convey minimal meaning to interlocutors experienced with dealing with foreigners by using 
isolated words, lists of words, memorized phrases and some personalized recombinations of 
words and phrases 

satisfy a very limited number of immediate needs 


Intermediate 


© participate in simple, direct conversations on generally predictable topics related to daily 
activities and personal environment 

© create with the language and communicate personal meaning to sympathetic interlocutors by 
combining language elements in discrete sentences and strings of sentences 
obtain and give information by asking and answering questions 
sustain and bring to a close a number of basic, uncomplicated communicative exchanges, often 
in a reactive mode 

e satisfy simple personal needs and social demands to survive in the target language culture 

Advanced 

© participate actively in conversations in most informal and some formal settings on topics of 
personal and public interest 

@ narrate and describe in major time frames with good control of aspect deal effectively with 
unanticipated complications through a variety of communicative devices 

© sustain communication by using, with suitable accuracy and confidence, connected discourse of 
paragraph length and substance 

e satisfy the demands of work and/or school situations 

Superior 

@ participate fully and effectively in conversations in formal and informal settings on topics related 
to practical needs and areas of professional and/or scholarly interests 

@ provide a structured argument to explain and defend opinions and develop effective hypotheses 
within extended discourse 

e discuss topics concretely and abstractly 

e deal with a linguistically unfamiliar situation 

@ maintain a high degree of linguistic accuracy 

e 


satisfy the linguistic demands of professional and/or scholarly life 


(Breiner-Sanders et al., 2000: p. 18) 
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The KY corpus consists of 12 subgroups (4 levels * 3 native languages of learners), 
each of which consists of 5 or 10 interviews. The number of interviews of each level 
and language is shown in Table 3. 


Table 3: Native Languages and Levels of Learners 


Novice Intermediate Advanced Superior Sum 
Chinese 5 10 10 5 30 
Korean 5 10 10 5 30 
English 5 10 10 5 30 


Sum 15 30 30 15 90 


In addition to the four levels in Table 3, the learners at each level are also 
categorized into sub-levels (high, mid, and low). A detailed distribution of learners 
is shown in Table 4 in the next section. 


2.2 File naming system 


Native language re on 
a xt 


Figure 1: File naming system of KY corpus 


The transcription files of the KY corpus are named systematically as shown in 
Figure 1. The first letter indicates the learner’s native language; C stands for Chinese, 
K for Korean, and E for English. The second indicates his/her level; N stands for 
novice, I for intermediate, A for advanced, and S for superior. The third indicates 
his/her sub-level; L stands for low, M for mid, and H for high. The fourth and the 
fifth are numbers unique to each file. All possible combinations are summarized in 
Table 4. 

There are no sub-levels for superior learners. Note that the number of interviews 
in each sub-level varies across learners’ native languages and the corpus is not 
perfectly balanced in terms of learners’ sub-levels. 


Table 4: File Naming Possibilities 


(2) C(hinese) i 
(10) E(nglish) 
(11) 
a2 | 


2.3 Transcription format 
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As discussed above, the KY corpus is a collection of transcriptions of 90 ACTFL OPIs. 
Each interview consists of an interaction between a learner and a licensed inter- 
viewer. The corpus is a set of text files, whose format is shown in Figure 2. Note that 
all characters except for T, S, and parenthesis are double-byte characters. 
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Wks Interviewer (Tester)’s utterance. 
S Learner (Subject)’s utterance. 


Pause. More commas indicate a longer pause. 


= Lengthened vowel. More dashes indicate longer lengthening 


Backchannel response. It is inserted into an appropriate part of 


oe 
utterances without a line break. 
Non-linguistic actions. 
ane 
, Inaudible part. One asterisk roughly corresponds to one syllable. 
(OV) Unclear parts. 


Square brackets indicate that there were proper names, which is 


replaced with the brackets with brief explanation of the referent such 


as [NAME] and [ UNIVERSITY ]. To disambiguate multiple 


referents, numbers are added as in [ UNIVERSITY1] and 


[ UNIVERSITY2 ] if necessary. 


Figure 2: Transcription rules of KY corpus 


All lines start with T or S. All those that start with T indicate that they are inter- 
viewers’ utterances, whereas those with S indicate that they are uttered by learners. 
Pauses and vowel lengthening are indicated by commas and dashes, respectively. 
Angle brackets indicate that the utterance therein is a backchannel response such 
as soodesuka ‘oh I see’ and hai ‘yeah’ or ‘uh-huh’, which are directly embedded in 
the transcription. Curly brackets (e.g., {LAUGH}) indicate non-linguistic elements 
such as laughing. Inaudible or unclear parts are also transcribed using asterisks 
and parentheses respectively. Finally, utterances related to learners’ private informa- 
tion are replaced with square brackets with brief description. 


3 Practical introduction to KY corpus 


In this section, we discuss how to use the corpus: how to acquire it and how to 
search through the corpus. We also introduce software products for this purpose. 
In 3.1, we discuss the original KY corpus and, in 3.2, we overview the annotated KY 
corpus. 
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3.1 KY corpus as a text corpus 


Those who desire to acquire the KY corpus should contact Hiroyuki Yamauchi, one 
of the developers of the KY corpus, via e-mail.? 

As discussed in the last section, the corpus is a set of text files and is searchable 
by applications for text search. Examples of text search software are summarized in 
Table 5. 


Table 5: Text Search Software 


License 
Name of product agreement Searchable format 
KWIC Finder Shareware .txt, .doc, .xls, etc. 
WideGrep Express® Shareware .txt, .doc, .xls, .pdf, etc. 
JGrepper® Free license .txt, .doc, .xls, .pdf, etc. 


Basically, text files can be searched by any kind of software listed above in the 
following way: specify (a) file(s) or folder(s) to be searched and enter keywords, and 
the software shows the query result. However, different software products show 
slightly different results with the same keywords and the result formats are also 
different. Although these software products are not developed for the purpose of 
corpus studies and are not suitable for large texts, they are enough for small corpora 
like the KY corpus. For details on text search, see Lee et al. (2012). 


3.2 KY corpus as annotated corpus 


In addition to raw transcription files, an annotated version of the KY corpus (the anno- 
tated KY corpus web version) is also available online” It was developed in the JSPS 
project corpus-Based Approach to Cognitive Syntax and its Application to Educational 
Grammar of Japanese (led by the first author of this chapter from 2007 to 2008). Word 
boundaries and part-of-speech information are annotated by human annotators, and 
hence more advanced search became possible. Moreover, learners’ errors are also 
annotated, which makes error analysis easier with larger data. 


3 See the website of the KY corpus for detailed information including Yamauchi’s e-mail address. 
http://www.opi.jp/shiryo/ky_corp.html 

4 The free version can search text files. Windows 95 or higher and Internet Explorer 4.0 or higher 
are required. See: http://www31.ocn.ne.jp/~h_ishida/KWIC.html 

5 Windows 95 or higher is required. http://homepage2.nifty.com/AnoSoft/ 

6 Windows 2000 or higher is required. Microsoft Word 2003 and Microsoft PowerPoint 2003 or lower 
are required. http://wwwwector.co.jp/soft/winnt/util/se482234.html 

7 http://jhlee.sakura.ne.jp/kyc/ 
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As will be discussed in section 4, many studies investigate a particular gram- 
matical categories or lexical items and use learners’ errors. These kinds of informa- 
tion have already been annotated in the corpus, which makes it easy for individual 
researchers to study quantitatively as well as qualitatively. In addition, semantic 
categories have also been annotated, which opens further possibility of JSL acquisi- 
tion studies. See Lee and Isahara (2009) as an example of studies of this kind. This 
study will be discussed also in 4.2. 


by FATE 


® soe KY J-IKZ 


) FEM TRH OS MEP) TRA 
an 
EROS © REOs © HA 
BRAT avi BRRATLY av2 
FRAIL ae 
SDR PRE ERY BR PS 


FRHOSE BAA 
4RK PRR BAB 2 


Figure 3: Search window of the annotated KY corpus 


A searching system was also developed for corpus search.? The system does 
not require any kind of special programming skill. Figure 3 is a search window of 
the annotated KY corpus. It can search for (i) keywords by morpheme or sequence, 
(ii) parts of speech, and (iii) semantic categories. Parts of speech and semantic cate- 
gories can be chosen from pull-down menus. It is also possible to add the following 
search options through checkbox options: 

(i) Correct and error usage, 
(ii) Learners’ levels: novice, intermediate, advanced, and superior, and 
(iii) Learners’ native languages: Chinese, Korean and English. 


These search options make the corpus search effective and precise for the purpose 
of research. The searching result can be downloaded in Microsoft Excel format or 
text (tab-separated) format for further quantitative and/or qualitative analysis. See 
Lee (2009) for the detailed information of the development of the annotated KY 
corpus and Lee et al. (2012) for how to use the annotated KY corpus.? 


8 Windows and Microsoft Excel are required. 

9 Although Lee et al. (2012) only has an instruction on how to use E-KWIC, an offline searching tool 
for the annotated KY corpus, the searching procedure of the online version is very similar to, or 
simpler than, the offline version and the information therein is still useful. See also an online 
instruction: http://jhlee.sakura.ne.jp/kyc/howto/. 
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4 Studies using KY corpus 


In this section we overview studies using the KY corpus to show that a wide range of 
investigations is possible with the KY corpus. Since there are many studies and the 
space is limited, we can introduce only some of them. In 4.1, we briefly overview 
studies on issues of the KY corpus development. In 4.2, we discuss a variety of 
studies on L2 acquisition based on the KY corpus, and in 4.3, studies on textbook 
and test development. See also Kamada (2006) for a review of studies using the KY 
corpus and Quackenbush et al. (1999), one of the earliest study collections using the 
KY corpus. 


4.1 Building KY corpus 


There are studies on methodologies of building the KY corpus. Kamada (1999) sum- 
marizes the background of why the KY corpus was built and why natural spoken 
data are important, the characteristics of the KY corpus (and OPI), and possibilities 
and limitations of research using the KY corpus. Yamauchi (1999) focuses more on 
technical aspects of the corpus and OPI: levels and the procedure of OPI, the proce- 
dure of building the corpus, the data format and structure, and the nature of the 
data. The contents of these papers are summarized in Section 2. 


4.2 L2 acquisition process and interlanguage development 


This section overviews studies on acquisition of Japanese as L2 and interlanguage 
development using the KY corpus to show possibilities of L2 acquisition studies 
using learner corpora. See also Quackenbush et al. (1999) and Noda et al. (2001), 
which are collections of varieties of studies employing learners’ production data 
including the KY corpus. Quackenbush et al. (1999) is a collection of studies by 
researchers who developed the KY corpus and thus one of the earliest studies using 
the KY corpus. The areas they studied vary widely: phonetics, phonology, writing 
system, grammar, discourse, theme writing, sociolinguistics, and loan words, as 
well as the methodology of building the KY corpus. Many of the papers included 
this collection are referred to as individual studies in this chapter. 

Noda et al. (2001) is a collection of studies that attempted to construct learners’ 
interlanguages by showing the way they process sentences and how the native lan- 
guage influence their interlanguages. Noda et al. also compare children’s language 
acquisition and adults’ acquisition. Kamada (2006) suggests that their studies helped 
them to develop the method of JSL teaching for communication (Noda, 2005). Many 
of the papers included in Noda et al. (2001) are also referred to as individual studies 
in this chapter. 
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The table in each section summarizes studies on L2 acquisition using the KY- 
corpus based on topics. As shown in each table, a wide variety of studies are 
possible with the KY corpus both quantitatively and qualitatively. In the following 
sections we overview some of the studies listed in the table. 


4.2.1 Sound acquisition 


Since the sound data of the KY corpus are not available, studies on sound acquisi- 
tion are limited to the researchers who developed the KY corpus. Among a few 
studies of this kind, we discuss Kawano (1999) and Toda and Quackenbush (1999), 
which is summarized in Table 6. 


Table 6: Studies on Sound Acquisition 


Topics Studies 


Acquisition process and interlanguage Kawano (1999) 
development of verb pitch accent 


Acquisition of pitch accent of loan words Toda and Quackenbush (1999) 


Kawano (1999) analyzed Chinese learners’ acquisition of two kinds of verb inflec- 
tions in Japanese: verb inflections that the word-specific accents do not matter and 
those that they do matter. He found that the pitch accents of the former type were 
produced correctly regardless of the learners’ levels, while those of the latter type 
were produced more correctly as the learners’ levels become higher. He also sug- 
gested that there are systematic errors of both verb inflection types and speculated 
that the learners employ some kind of strategy in producing these errors. 

Toda and Quackenbush (1999) analyzed learners’ pitch accents of non-Chinese 
loan words. Word accent types are categorized based on where the accent nucleus 
is: type 0 for a word without accent nucleus, type -2 with a word with the nucleus 
at the second-to-last mora, type -3 for a word with the nucleus at the third-to-last 
mora, and so on. They found that: (i) the acquisition of type -2 precedes the acquisi- 
tion of type -3, and that of type -3 precedes the acquisition of type 0; (ii) the interlan- 
guage seems to be influenced by type -2 because type -2 tends to be overgeneralized; 
(iii) while it has been pointed out that type -3 is the default accent type in loan 
words for Japanese native speakers, the acquisition of type -3 is not overgeneralized 
and the accuracy of type -3 is lower than that of type -2. They also investigated native 
speakers’ evaluations of loan word accents produced by L2 learners and found that 
(iv) the number of morae is more important than the accurate accent. 
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4.2.2 Grammar acquisition 


Compared to studies on phonetics, there are many studies on grammar acquisition 
using the KY corpus. Here we only introduce some studies that take advantage of 
the KY corpus. Table 7 summarizes some of the studies on grammar acquisition. 


Table 7: Studies on Grammar Acquisition 


Topics Studies 
Acquisition process of tense and aspect expressions Sheu (2000), Cui (2011) 
Acquisition of case particles Sakoda (1999), Matsuda (2001), 
Lee and Isahara (2006) 
Acquisition of conditionals Neancharoensuk (2001) 
Fragment sentences Piao (2010) 
Acquisition of noun-modifying constructions Ozeki and Shirai (2007), Ozeki (2008) 
Acquisition of viewpoint expression Tanaka (2001) 


Sheu (2000) and Cui (2011) are studies on acquisition of tense and aspect ex- 
pressions such as feiru ‘PROG’ and ta ‘PAST’. Here we discuss mainly Cui (2011) 
who analyzed correct and incorrect aspectual expressions of Chinese, Korean, and 
English speaking learners from the corpus. She categorized each example produced 
by learners based on the SRE Theory proposed in Reichenbach (1947). She found the 
order of learning aspectual expressions shared across learners of different native 
languages. Reichenbach’s SRE theory employs speech time (S), reference time (R), 
and event time (E) to describe tense and aspect. In (1), for example, the event of 
marriage (E) precedes (represented by “<”) S and R, which is represented as the 
notation “E < S, R” (the comma means that S and R are simultaneous). 


(1) Sorede anoo motiron  kekkon-mo site-masu-ne. 
And FL of.course marriage-also do.PROG-POL-SFP 
‘So, of course you are married, right?’ (E<S, R) (CIHO3, Cui, 2011: p. 7) 


Cui coded the order of S, R, and E to all tense or aspect expressions in the KY corpus 

and found the following general learning process of Japanese tense and aspect. 

(ij) Sand E are not distinguished. 

(ii) Sand E start to be distinguished. Also R starts to be recognized only when R is 
simultaneous with S and E. 

(iii) Ris recognized only when R is simultaneous with either S or E. 

(iv) Ris independently recognized. 


She also found subtle different learning orders between Chinese/Korean speaking 
learners and English speaking learners; the former learners are not good at recogniz- 
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ing R simultaneous with E, while the latter learners are good at recognizing not only 
R simultaneous with E but also independent R, which is simultaneous with neither 
S nor E. She suggests that this might be because of the influence from their native 
languages. 

Lee and Isahara (2006) classified the usage of the case particle ni (dative and 
locative) by Korean learners in the KY corpus using cluster analysis and investigated 
the formation of interlanguage. They especially focused on the subjects, semantic 
categories of the predicates and words collocating with ni, and word order in 
sentences that include ni. They found that: (i) novice, intermediate, and advanced 
learners use similar portions of ni as locative marker (e.g., daigaku-ni hairu 
‘university-ni enter’); (ii) as the level becomes higher, benefactive ni (e.g., sensei-ni 
ageru ‘teacher-ni give’) is used more frequently, and theme or goal ni (e.g., zitensya- 
ni noru ‘bicycle-ni ride’) is used less frequently; and (iii) each cluster is formed by 
complex interactions among factors rather than by a single factor. They also make 
suggestions in terms of the theory of interlanguage formation. First, the learning 
progress of some expression does not necessarily correlate with the increase of 
usage of the expression. For example, they found that the relative frequency of 
theme or goal ni decreases as the level becomes higher. Second, language acquisi- 
tion cannot be captured in a black-and-white way, i.e., by whether a learner uses 
some expression or not. For example, it is not the case that novice learners do not 
use some expressions at all and more advanced learners start to use them. 

Neancharoensuk (2001) investigated the acquisition process of conditionals. She 
classified conditionals produced by learners in the KY corpus and analyzed them in 
terms of the learners’ levels and native languages. She found that the prototypical 
conditionals tend to be used earlier than non-prototypical conditionals. The proto- 
typical conditionals consist of general statement (i.e., if A is the case, then always 
B is the case), non-past habit (i.e., if A is the case, usually B is the case), hypothesis, 
plan, and confirmed fact.!° The non-prototypical conditionals, on the other hand, 
consist of counter-factual and past habit. She attributes the late acquisition of 
non-prototypical conditionals to extra processing cost: counter-factual requires the 
speaker to process the real situation in addition to hypothetical situations, and past 


10 Confirmed facts are not conditional in a normal sense, although the conditional marker tara ‘if/ 
when’ is used. A typical example is as in (1). 
(1) Soto it-tara _tiisai_kizu-ga ari-masi-ta 

Outside go-when small scratch-NOM exist-POL-PAST 

‘When (I) went outside, there was a small scratch (on the car).’ 

(Neancharoensuk, 2001: p. 31) 

As shown in (2), the same marker tara can be used as conditional marker. 
(2) Yooroppa-toka-ni it-tara motto at-ta-kamo sire-nai-n-desu-keredomo 

Europe-etc.-to go-when more exist-PAST-might know-NEG-NMLZ-COP.POL-though 

‘I might have got culture shock if I have been to Europe.’ (KS06) 
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habit to process the current situation in addition to the past situations. The learning 
process was similar across learners of different native languages. 

Piao (2010) is a study on acquisition of fragment sentences. Fragment sentences 
mainly discussed in this paper are subordinate clauses that do not have main 
clauses, but function as independent utterance. For example, the following example 
(2) ends with the subordinate clause marker kedo ‘though’ but functions as a 
complete utterance. 


(2) Nn _ itioo gotisoo  si-te itadaki-tai-n-desu-kedo 
FL FL treat do-and _receive-want-NMLZ-COP.POL-though 
‘Well, though I want (them) to treat me.’ (CAHO7) 


According to this paper, approximately 16 % of native Japanese speakers’ utterances 
are fragment sentences. They are used to show the speaker’s politeness or discourse 
structure and it is necessary for L2 learners to learn and use them appropriately. She 
analyzed fragment sentences in the annotated KY corpus in terms of learners’ levels 
and native languages. Her findings are as follows. First, as the level becomes higher, 
learners use more fragment sentences as well as non-fragment sentences (canonical 
use). The average frequency of them is also becoming closer to those of native 
speakers in higher levels. Intermediate learners frequently use te ‘and’, kara 
‘because’, and kedo ‘though’, among which te ‘and’ is used most frequently. In the 
advanced level, the frequency of te ‘and’ decreases, while that of kedo ‘though’ 
increases. Interestingly, superior learners are reported to overuse kedo ‘though’. 
Second, she suggests from the frequency of each subordinate clause markers that te 
‘and’ and kara ‘because’ are acquired first at the intermediate level, kedo ‘though’ 
acquired at the advanced level, and node ‘since’ at the superior level. Also, learners 
at higher levels use kedo ‘though’ and node ‘since’ more frequently, while te ‘and’ 
and kara ‘because’ are used less frequently. Third, regardless of the learners’ native 
languages, superior learners tend to overuse kedo ‘though’, and use kara ‘because’ 
less frequently and node ‘since’ more frequently. Korean learners tend to use more 
fragment sentences than learners with other native languages. 

Ozeki and Shirai (2007) and Ozeki (2008) analyze acquisition process of noun- 
modifying constructions using the KY corpus and a sentence-combining experiment. 
Their research question was whether the acquisition process of noun-modifying 
clauses follows the noun phrase accessibility hierarchy (NPAH) or not. The NPAH 
is a hierarchy of head NPs that can be relativized across languages, which is 
summarized in (3). NPAH predicts that if a language relativizes some grammatical 
category, it can also relativize categories higher on the scale. For example, if a 
language can relativize Indirect Objects, it can also relativize Subjects and Direct 
Objects because they are higher on the scale than Indirect Objects. 


(3) Subject > Direct Object > Indirect Object > Oblique 
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They did not find any pattern across different data. Learners (and also Japanese 
children) can relativize Direct and Indirect Objects as early as Subjects. They suggest 
that this is because Japanese lacks different morphological markers for relativizing 
different grammatical categories. Subject relative clauses are superficially the same 
as other kinds of relative clauses. Interestingly, they found that, except for Korean 
learners, learners at intermediate or lower levels tend to associate Subject head NPs 
with animate entities, and all kinds of learners tend to associate Direct Object and 
Oblique head NPs with inanimate entities. Their sentence-combining experiment 
supported that learners use different types of relative clauses based on the animacy 
of the head noun. Ozeki (2008) further investigated the acquisition of noun- 
modifying constructions and found that learners at lower proficiency levels tend to 
avoid center-embedding and use noun-modifying construction at the beginning of 
sentences. She concludes that center-embedding, rather than the grammatical roles 
in the main clause, affects the learners’ usage of noun-modifying construction. She 
also found that, while learners that have learned Japanese naturally in everyday life 
tend to use modifying clauses that express attribute or state, learners that have 
learned Japanese in the classroom and those who were interviewed in the KY corpus 
do not follow this tendency. Whereas she recognizes the continuity of the acquisition 
of adjective modification and clause modification in L2 acquisition (as well as in L1 
acquisition), she also speculates that classroom teaching makes it easier for learners 
to use clause modification at earlier stages. 


4.2.3 Morphology acquisition 


One can also find many acquisition studies on morphology, some of which are 
summarized in Table 8. 


Table 8: Studies on Morphology Acquisition 


Topics Studies 

Acquisition of paired transitive and Yao (2004), Ito (2012) 
intransitive verbs 

Error analysis of adjective inflection Kinoshita (2007) 
Acquisition of compound verbs Chen (2010) 


Yao (2004) analyzed errors of transitive and intransitive verbs produced by 
Chinese learners and compared spoken data (the KY corpus) with written data 
(collected by the author). Yao categorized the learners’ errors into the following 
types: (i) ability forms (rareru) instead of intransitive verbs, (ii) passive forms instead 
of intransitive verbs, (iii) causative forms instead of intransitive verbs, (iv) confusing 
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transitive and intransitive forms, (v) inappropriate choice of transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs, (vi) direct translation from the native languages, and (vii) wrong case 
particles. She found that there are more errors of the type (iv) in the spoken data 
than the written data, while those of the type (vi) are found more frequently in the 
written data. Yao attributes the latter to the fact that the learners had more time to 
think in their native languages, while she speculates that the former is caused by the 
time constraints. 

Kinoshita (2007) analyzed errors of two kinds of adjectives in Japanese: i-adjective 
(kawaii ‘cute’) and na-adjective (suki-na ‘favorite’) of prenominal and predicative 
forms. He found that prenominal form of na-adjectives are used least frequently 
and produced incorrectly at the highest rate of all adjective forms. On the other 
hand, the predicative form of i-adjectives are used most frequently and produced 
correctly at the highest rate. This is the case especially with Chinese speaking learners 
and English speaking learners. For those learners, there are negative correlations 
between the frequency of use and the error rate. Many of the na-adjectives in the 
corpus were difficult lexical items, while most of the i-adjectives were easy. The 
author speculated that this difficulty affects the learner’s ability to produce adjec- 
tives correctly. 

Chen (2010) investigated quantitatively the acquisition of two kinds of compound 
verbs: syntactic compound verbs (productive compounds such as tabe-owaru ‘finish 
eating’) and lexical compound verbs (unproductive compounds such as tori-kumu 
‘work on (lit. take-braid)’) (Kageyama 1993). Chen used the KY corpus for spoken 
data and Contrastive Linguistic Database for Japanese Language Learners’ Written 
Language developed in National Institute for Japanese Language and Linguistics 
(NINJAL) for written data. According to Chen’s findings, syntactic compound verbs 
are more difficult to acquire than lexical compound verbs for intermediate and 
advanced learners in the KY corpus. Superior learners use correct syntactic compound 
verbs as well as lexical compound verbs. Chen suspects that lexical compound verbs 
are easier because they are conventionalized and learners can simply memorize the 
whole compounds and do not have to create new compound verbs unlike syntactic 
compounds. He asked 15 native speakers to correct the learners’ errors and used 
ChaSen (a morphological analyzer developed by Matsumoto Lab in NAIST)" to 
divide the texts. 


4.2.4 Lexicon acquisition 


It is also important to measure the size of learners’ vocabulary and measure the 
correlation between the vocabulary size and the learners’ levels. However, it is well 


11 ChaSen is available at: http://chasen-legacy.sourceforge.jp/ 
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known that it is difficult to do so. Yamauchi (2004) argued that the size of vocabu- 
lary varies widely depending on individuals and topics in corpora and it is difficult 
to determine the vocabulary size across learners within the same level. For example, 
he showed that the vocabulary size becomes bigger as the data becomes bigger and 
the vocabulary size did not converge. We still do not know how big the data needs to 
be to measure the learners’ vocabulary. Hashimoto (2010) proposed a method to 
measure the size of learners’ vocabulary using the KY corpus as well as other OPI 
data. To measure the whole vocabulary of learners at some level, large corpora are 
required. He proposed to specify a topic to limit a vocabulary of one particular area. 
As is well known, typical OPIs consist of tasks such as describing the town, how to 
cook something, the story of a movie, and the rules of sports. At least in some topics 
such as sports and cooking, 10 interviews in the KY corpus appear to be enough; 
the type frequency of sports vocabulary converges to approximately 100, and that 
of cooking to approximately 90. On the other hand, he also admits that his method 
applies only in some limited areas. For example, different movies contain totally dif- 
ferent vocabularies. In this kind of area, it is still difficult to measure the learners’ 
vocabulary. 


4.2.5 Acquisition of communication strategies 


Since the KY corpus is a collection of interviews of OPI, it is possible to observe the 
interactions between the learner and the interviewer: how they behave in a polite 
way, how they expand topics, and so on. Therefore, one can also study the acquisi- 
tion of communication strategies. Some studies on the acquisition of communication 
strategies are summarized in Table 9. 


Table 9: Studies on Communication Strategies Acquisition 


Topics Studies 

Preface expressions Chen and Furue (2007), Sakakibara (2008) 
Wh-questions Kobayashi (1999) 

Self-qualification Geyer (2007) 


Chen and Furue (2007) investigate quantitatively and qualitatively prefaced ex- 
pressions (e.g., sumimasen-ga ‘excuse me’). They categorized prefaced expressions 
into four types: apology (e.g., excuse me), humble (e.g., though I’m not an expert of 
this), summary (e.g., from my point of view), and comment insertion (e.g., though this 
is a personal thing...). They found that humble, summary, and comment insertion 
are used more as the level becomes higher, while apology tends not to be used 
across all levels. They suggest that this is because, whereas humble, summary, and 
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comment insertion require the learners to think about themselves or the content 
of what they are going to say, apology expressions require concern for hearers. The 
latter expressions are more difficult to acquire than the former three. They argue that 
it is important to teach learners concern for hearers. 

Kobayashi (1999) focused on wh-questions of learners and argues that the 
learners’ questions differ qualitatively as their levels become higher. She identified 
three types wh-questions in the KY corpus: meta question (e.g., what does the 
expression X mean?), clarification question, and smoothing question, i.e., a question 
which is not necessary for understanding the conversation, but makes the com- 
munication smooth (e.g., how old do I look?). According to her findings, only learners 
at higher levels use smoothing questions. Smoothing questions are not necessary 
in the sense that you can communicate without them. Kobayashi proposed that 
smoothing questions can be used mainly by more advanced learners because they 
can process extra communicative tasks such as smoothing communication in addi- 
tion to constructing sentences and using particles correctly, while novice and inter- 
mediate learners mainly concentrate on constructing sentences. She also found that 
Chinese speaking learners use smoothing questions less often than English and 
Korean speaking learners, but does not provide explanation for this. 

Finally, Geyer (2007) discuss the acquisition of self-qualification strategies in 
terms of pragmatic and discourse competences as well as grammatical competency. 
She investigated self-qualification, or qualifying segment of talk that reduces the 
force of the speaker’s own utterances. Self-qualification is frequently introduced in 
Japanese with contrastive markers such as kedo/ga ‘although’ as in (4a) and demo 
‘but’ as in (4b), both of which are assumed to be followed by the utterance (4c). 
(4a) and (4b) introduced by kedo/ga or demo qualify the epistemic modality of the 
subsequent main argument, by stating the speaker’s lack of relevant knowledge in 
this example. 


(4) a. Anmari yoku _ siri-mase-n-ga (.) 
Not.really well know-POL-NEG-although 
‘Although I don’t know well,’ 


b. Anmari yoku_ siri-mase-n(.) demo 
Not.really well know-POL-NEG but 
‘I don’t know well, but’ 


c. nihon-eiga sukina _hito ooi-n-zyanai-desu-ka 
Japan-movie _ live person many-NMLZ-NEG-POL-Q 
‘there are many people who like Japanese movies, aren’t there?’ 
(Geyer, 2007: p. 340) 


She found, through examining the interviews of English speaking learners in the 
KY corpus, that learners with lower proficiency already have pragmatic categories 
such as self-qualification, but they lack a grammatical repertoire to express them. 
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She also showed that while learners have linguistic knowledge of various contrastive 
expressions such as kedo and demo, their knowledge does not necessarily result in 
effective qualification. Both results support arguments of the previous literature. 
Moreover, she found that successful self-qualification is achieved not only by the 
placement of appropriate connective expressions but also through effective use of 
foregrounding and/or backgrounding discourse mechanisms. She argues that the 
results indicate a close relationship between pragmatic, grammatical, and discourse 
competence in learner language. 


4.3 Textbook and test development 


The KY corpus has also been used for textbook development. For instance, Yamauchi 
(2000) and Ogiwara et al. (2005), which became important educational resources, 
integrate the idea of OPI into the classroom. Kamada et al. (2012) is a textbook 
made by OPI researchers for learners to develop their reading skills with actual 
everyday examples. Yamauchi (2000) is a task-oriented textbook; each chapter has a 
specific situations and tasks such as complaining about wrong orders in a restaurant. 
This textbook is particularly useful as a collection of materials for role-playing. 

There are studies on OPI and pedagogy. Yamauchi (2005) focuses on one of 
the classic problems of L2 acquisition, namely fossilization, and proposes specific 
procedures of fossilization and syllabus using OPI to prevent fossilization. He also 
discusses level judgments in OPI based on his KY corpus development experience. 
Yamauchi (2009) discusses communication skills, especially proficiency, in the 
context of L2 acquisition of Japanese and pedagogy to develop such skills from 
various points of view. Shimada (2008) shows various kinds of specific examples of 
role-playing in terms of OPI, which is also an important part of the KY corpus. She 
also proposes to use OPI in classroom activities. 


4.4 Summary 


This section discussed various examples of studies using the KY corpus. As shown 
in this section, the KY corpus can be used in a wide range of areas applying a variety 
of methods. There are many studies that use errors produced by learners and their 
alternative expressions corrected by native speakers. There are also many studies 
on specific morphemes such as teiru (‘PROG’) and wh-phrases. Some studies [e.g., 
Chen (2010) discussed in 4.2] even employed morphological analyzers recently 
developed in the field of natural language processing. This requires investigators to 
spend much time to annotate sometimes using sophisticated techniques of pro- 
gramming. As discussed in 3.2, however, the annotated KY corpus is now available, 
which enables all researchers to investigate learners’ errors and their alternative 
correct expressions and to search the KY corpus by grammatical and semantic cate- 
gories of expressions as well as by specific morphemes without spending much time 
struggling with computers. 
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5 Case study: quantitative analysis of KY corpus 


In this section we show a case study using the annotated KY corpus to see further 
possibilities of analysis using the corpus. The annotated KY corpus is especially 
suitable for quantitative analysis. As examples, we report the results of a few statis- 
tical analyses. 


5.1 Learners’ levels in terms of # of utterances and morphemes 


As mentioned in 3.2,the annotated KY corpus contains various kinds of information 
such as morphological (or word) and sentential boundaries. From annotations of 
morphological and sentential boundaries, for example, we can measure how many 
utterances and morphemes a learner produced and how many morphemes a sentence 
includes. 
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Figure 4: Scatter plot of # of sentences vs. # of morphemes 


Figure 4 is a scatter plot of the number of sentences (i.e., utterances) against 
morphemes (i.e., words) of each file. According to the figure, for example, CNMO2 
(one of the files from novice learners) contains 81 sentences and 607 morphemes. 
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Figure 4 shows that learners of different levels have different characteristics in 
terms of the numbers of sentences and morphemes. Novice learners produce fewer 
morphemes than learners of the other levels. While they produce as many sentences 
as superior learners, most of the novice learners produce fewer than 1000 morphemes. 
This indicates that the sentences of novice learners are short and simple. This is shown 
more clearly in Figure 5, which plots the levels of learners against the average numbers 
of morphemes per sentence. 

There are two main characteristics of intermediate learners. First, in contrast to 
novice learners, intermediate learners produce more sentences and morphemes, 
which represents the well-known talkative characteristics of intermediate learners. 
Second, the numbers of sentences and morphemes produced by intermediate learners 
vary more widely depending on individuals than novice learners. 

Advanced learners can be divided into two groups: those who produce long 
sentences that are small in number and those who produce many short sentences. 
These two categories seem to correspond to advanced learners closer to the superior 
level and those closer to the intermediate level, respectively; the first group mostly 
consists of advanced-high learners, while the second group seems to consist of 
advanced learners at other sub-levels. For example, KAHO4 (Korean speaking 
advanced-high learner) and EAHO6 (English speaking advanced-high learner) 
belong to the first group; KAHO4 consists of 4,246 morphemes and 71 sentences, 
and EAH06 4,727 morphemes and 68 sentences. They seem closer to the superior 
level. On the other hand, for example, CAO1 (Chinese speaking advanced learner) 
and EAO3 (advanced English speaking learner) belong to the second group; CAQ1 
contains 2,255 morphemes and 153 sentences, and EA03 1,889 morphemes and 105 
sentences. They seem closer to the intermediate level. 

Finally, superior learners produce many morphemes but the numbers of senten- 
ces are smaller than those produced by intermediate and advanced learners, which 
indicates that superior learners produce longer sentences. For example, KS06 (Korean 
speaking superior learner) contains 5,075 morphemes and 49 utterances, which means 
there are approximately 100 morphemes in a single sentence on average. Similarly, 
CSO1 (Chinese speaking superior learner) contains 3,323 morphemes and 45 utter- 
ances, which means there are more than 70 morphemes in a single sentence on 
average. This observation shows one of the main characteristics of superior learners; 
they talk about a single topic in detail in long sentences. 

Figure 5 plots the average numbers of morphemes per sentence based on the 
levels of learners. The figure clearly shows that the number of morphemes per 
sentence increases as the level becomes higher. Novice learners produce 10 morphemes 
per sentence, intermediate learners 23 morphemes, advanced learners 39 morphemes, 
and superior learners 56 morphemes. 
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Figure 5: Average # of morphemes per sentence vs. levels 


5.2 Errors 


Another feature of the annotated KY corpus is that it has error and correction infor- 
mation. This feature enables us to summarize and analyze the learners’ errors easily. 
Multiple native speakers of Japanese identified and corrected errors morpheme by 
morpheme. Errors are divided into three types: (a) use of incorrect morphemes, (b) 
insertion of extra morphemes, and (c) lack of necessary morphemes. Also, errors 
are categorized based on the part of speech as below. See Lee (2009) for further 
detail. 

(i) Noun error: choice of incorrect nouns 

(ii) Verb error: choice of incorrect verbs or incorrect inflection 

(iii) Adjective error: choice of incorrect adjectives or incorrect inflection 

(iv) Auxiliary error: choice of incorrect auxiliary or incorrect inflection 

(v) Particle error: choice of incorrect particles 

(vi) Adverb error: choice of incorrect adverbs 

(vii) Adnominal error: choice of incorrect adnominals 


In this section we analyze the number of errors of each level. 

Figure 6 is a scatter plot of the number of errors vs. the number of morphemes 
each learner produced. One can find relatively dense groups of novice and superior 
groups, while intermediate and advanced learners scatter widely. Although both 
novice and superior learners make fewer mistakes than other learners, the reasons of 
this are different: while novice learners talk less and hence fewer mistakes, superior 
learners talk more but make fewer mistakes than learners at the other levels. 

While in Figure 4 the distributions of advanced and superior learners almost 
overlap with each other and the difference is not clear, in Figure 6, one can see the 
difference more clearly. The figure shows the relationships between the numbers of 
morphemes the learners produced in an interview and the number of errors. Since 
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Figure 6: # of morphemes vs. errors 


errors are identified morpheme by morpheme, the plot can be interpreted as the ratio 
of errors each learner produced. In terms of the number of morphemes and sentences, 
learners such as KAHO3 (Korean speaking advanced-high learner) and CAHO7 
(Chinese speaking advanced-high learner) are very similar to superior learners. In 
terms of the number of errors, on the other hand, they are clearly different. Both 
KAHO3 and CAHO7 made more errors than average superior learners; KAHO3 made 
106 errors and CAHO7 made 79 errors. 

The average number of errors at each level is shown in Figure 7. A novice learner 
made 21.9 errors on average, an intermediate learner made 61.7 errors, an advanced 
learner made 50.6 errors, and a superior learner made 14.9 errors. If the graph in 
Figure 7 is plotted in terms of correct morphemes, the curve is U-shaped; novice 
learners produce correct expressions at higher ratio than intermediate learners, who 
produce the largest ratio of errors, and the ratio of correct production becomes 
higher again as the level becomes higher. The U-shaped learning curve is typically 
observed in physical or cognitive skill development and has been reported to be 
observed in L2 acquisition (see Ellis 2008 for summary). 
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Figure 7: Average # of errors vs. levels of learners 


Figure 8 shows the average number of errors at different levels depending on 
learners’ native languages. It is well known that errors are influenced by learners’ 
native languages. Figure 8 tells us two things in terms of learners’ native languages. 
First, among Chinese and Korean speakers, intermediate learners make the most 
errors and errors decrease as the level becomes higher, while, among English speakers, 
advanced learners make the most errors. Second, intermediate English speaking 
learners make half as many errors as intermediate Chinese and Korean speaking 
learners. There are a variety of potential reasons for this. English speakers might 
have learned Japanese in environments and methodology totally different from those 
of Chinese and Korean speakers. Chinese and Korean speakers might speak more 
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Figure 8: # of errors and levels in learners of different native languages 
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Figure 9: # of errors of verbs vs. particles based on learners’ levels 


than English speakers and tend to be categorized into higher levels at earlier stages. 
Further investigation is necessary to determine what causes the difference. 

To take a closer look at the difference of errors between native languages, we 
analyzed two major grammatical errors of learners, i.e., errors of particles and verbs. 
We also analyzed one of the most major lexical errors, i.e., nouns. Figure 9 shows 
scatter plots of the numbers of errors of particles against those of verbs based on 
learners’ levels. First, Korean speaking learners at all levels scatter horizontally, 
which means that the numbers of verb errors vary depending on learners at all 
levels. However, they make fewer particle errors at all levels, which may be because 
Korean also has particles of similar kinds. Second, intermediate Chinese speaking 
learners scatter vertically, which indicates that the numbers of particle errors vary 
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Figure 10: Average # of noun errors vs. learners’ levels based on native languages 


depending on learners. Third, verb errors and particle errors made by English speak- 
ing learners especially at the intermediate and advanced levels correlate with each 
other, which means that learner who make more verb errors make more particle 
errors. Finally, all superior learners make fewer verb and particle errors. 

We also analyzed the relationships between the number of noun errors, learners’ 
levels, and their native languages, which are shown in Figure 10. The figure indicates 
the average numbers of noun errors vs. learners’ levels based on their native lan- 
guages. As shown in the figure, among Chinese and Korean speakers, intermediate 
learners make the most errors out of all levels, while, among English speakers, 
advanced learners make the most errors. This follows the overall tendency as dis- 
cussed in relation to Figure 8. 

Although Korean learners make fewer particle errors than other learners as 
shown in Figure 9, they make more noun errors as well as verb errors than other 
learners. Both Korean and Japanese employ particles to express grammatical rela- 
tions, which might make it easy for Korean learners to acquire particles. Moreover, 
one cannot observe a simple pattern for the number of verb errors by Korean learners. 
These facts indicate that noun errors are more important factor than other types of 
errors to measure the accuracy of utterances produced by Korean learners. 

For Chinese learners, particles are more important factor than other types of 
errors because the particle errors vary depending on Chinese learners’ levels as 
discussed in relation to Figure 9. For English speaking learners, one cannot decide 
simply from Figure 8, Figure 9, and Figure 10 what factors are important for their 
levels. It seems that other factors that have not discussed are indicator of the learners’ 
levels. Candidates of other factors are fluency and the ability to develop a topic in 
detail and to build a logical structure of a story, which are also important factors 
in OPI. These factors cannot be quantitatively studied even in the annotated KY 
corpus, and it is necessary to investigate qualitatively. 
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6 Related language resources 


As mentioned above, the KY corpus is one of the influential learner corpora using 
OPI. Therefore, it has been referred to by many researchers who have built learner 
corpora. Among the many learner corpora, here we discuss Database of Japanese 
Language Learners’ Conversation (DJSL)!2 developed at NINJAL. DJSL is a collection 
of interviews between learners and interviewers (testers), each of which consists of 
30-minute conversation. Of 339 transcriptions of interviews that are available online, 
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Figure 11: Search window of DJSL 


12 https://dbms.ninjal.ac.jp/nknet/ndata/opi/ (only in Japanese) 
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225 files are available with sound data files. Like the KY corpus, DJSL employs OPI 
and follows the transcription format of the KY corpus. Therefore, it is easy to 
compare DJSL with the KY corpus. Registration is required to use the corpus. The cor- 
pus is searchable online and only web browsers are required to search through the 
corpus. It is possible to search by characteristics of learners including their level of 
language proficiency, age, sex, nationality, native language, and occupation, as well 
as the duration of their stay in Japan. Figure 10 is a search window of DJSL. DJSL is 
more effective than the KY corpus in that it is searchable by a variety of learners’ 
information. The search result can be downloaded for further analysis. However, 
there are no applications available for searching or analyzing downloaded results. 

Also, two large learner corpora are (planned to be) released (as of September 
2015): Corpus of Japanese as a Second Language (C-JAS) and International Corpus of 
Japanese as a Second Language (I-JAS). Unfortunately, the limitation of space does 
not allow us to outline the corpora. See the website for more information. 


7 Conclusion 


In this chapter, we discussed the KY corpus and studies using the KY corpus. First, 
we overviewed the background of the development of the KY corpus. Second, we dis- 
cussed the design of the KY corpus. Third, we introduced how to search through 
transcriptions of the corpus and the annotated version of the KY corpus. Fourth, we 
overviewed studies using the KY corpus including studies on learners’ acquisition 
process, interlanguage development, pedagogy, and textbook development. Fifth, 
we discussed case studies to show further possibilities of studies using the KY corpus. 
Finally, we overviewed language resources associated with the KY corpus. 

We expect more language resources like the KY corpus will be released in the 
future, especially learner corpora of writings following ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines 
of writing, as pointed out in Yui (2009). If such learner corpora of writings are de- 
veloped, it will be intriguing to compare them with those of speaking, which would 
enable us to capture the communication abilities of learners more broadly. 
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Hiromi Ozeki 
12 Corpus-based second language acquisition 
research 


1 Introduction 


This chapter presents an overview of the current state of corpus-based second lan- 
guage acquisition (SLA) research. Specifically, this chapter discusses the role of 
learner corpora in the analyses of the developmental process of interlanguage. 
Learner corpora can provide new windows into the process of interlanguage and, 
ultimately, further our understanding of SLA. 

Learner corpora are, according to Granger (2009: 14), “electronic collections of 
foreign or second language learner texts assembled according to explicit design 
criteria”. While learner corpora have received more attention in SLA research in 
recent years, this does not necessarily represent a completely new approach, 
because analyzing learners’ actual performance has been a central method since 
the early days of SLA research (Myles 2005). Language acquisition research has 
always been data-driven, which is different from other areas of linguistics that rely 
on researchers’ intuitions and examples. In the field of first language (L1) acquisition 
research, a considerable number of studies using corpora in the Child Language 
Data Exchange System (CHILDES) database (MacWhinney and Snow 1985) have 
been published over the past few decades. On the other hand, learner corpora have 
not been in the forefront of SLA research and fewer corpus-based studies in SLA 
have been published in international refereed journals; For example, only 32 
corpus-based research articles! were identified in two SLA journals published in the 
past ten years (2003-2012), 16 in Studies in Second Language Acquisition (SSLA) and 
16 in Language Learning, including studies using unpublished corpora collected by 
the authors of the articles (25 among 32 studies). Moreover, while several reviews 
or introductory articles on corpus-based SLA research have been written by corpus 
linguists (e.g., Granger 1998, 2002, 2009, 2012; Barlow 2005), only a few of these 
articles have been authored by SLA researchers (Myles 2005, Myles and Mitchell 
2005). Although corpus-based SLA research has been addressed from the perspective 
of corpus linguists, it has not been discussed from the viewpoint of SLA researchers. 

Turning now to research on second language learners of Japanese, a large 
number of studies have been conducted using learner corpora over the past ten years 
or so, and we may say that corpus-based research on Japanese language learners has 
become very common. While only a handful of Japanese learner corpora exist, one 


1 I included the studies using oral or written production data not experimentally elicited as “corpus- 
based studies”. I did not include those using the data collected to elicit specific linguistic features. 
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of them (i.e., K-Y corpus) provides well-designed cross-sectional oral data, which 
is rare, compared to most of the corpora in the field of SLA. However, there still 
have been few studies that have made theoretical contributions to the field. Given 
the situation of corpus based SLA research in general and on the acquisition of 
Japanese, it is crucial to consider how we can conduct corpus-based research that 
can contribute to SLA theories. 

This chapter discusses issues related to corpus-based SLA research from the SLA 
researcher’s perspectives. The chapter is organized as follows: Section 2 illustrates 
the role of learners’ production data in SLA research. Section 3 describes the current 
state of corpus-based SLA research (SLA research in general and then research on 
acquisition of Japanese), and considers the gap in perspectives between corpus 
linguists and SLA researchers. Section 4 discusses possible contributions of corpus- 
based research to the field of SLA by presenting examples from L1 acquisition 
studies that have significantly impacted the field. Section 5 concludes the chapter 
and considers the type of learner corpora required for SLA research, and discusses 
best practices for using them. 


2 SLA research using learners’ production data 


2.1 Learners’ production data in SLA research 


The earliest approach to SLA research is known as Error Analysis (EA). In the 1950s 
and early 1960s, the method most commonly used was Contrastive Analysis (CA), in 
which, believing that second language (L2) learners’ errors are predictable from 
differences between the L1 and L2, researchers compared pairs of languages in order 
to identify their similarities and differences (e.g., Lado 1957). Later, it was shown 
that many of errors predicted by CA did not actually occur (e.g., Whitman and Jackson 
1972). Thus, researchers began to study and analyze actual learners’ errors. From the 
late 1960s to 1970s, many researchers (e.g., Corder 1967) carried out EA, describing 
and categorizing learners’ errors. However, analyzing only learners’ errors cannot 
offer a complete picture of learner language because it only tells us what learners 
cannot do (Schachter 1974). In the 1980s, EA gave way to interlanguage analysis, 
an approach that focused squarely on the language produced by learners (e.g., 
Larsen-Freeman and Long 1991), without regard to native speakers’ norms. While 
current SLA research uses a variety of experimental methods, analyzing learners’ 
actual language use has remained a central focus since the early days of the field. 
According to Ellis and Barkhuizen (2005), data collected from learners can be 
classified as follows: (1) non-linguistic performance data, (2) samples of learner 
language, and (3) reports from learners about their own learning. Learner corpora 
are classified into the second type of learner data and considered samples of learner 
language. Ellis and Barkhuizen further divide samples of learner language into the 
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following three types: (1) naturally-occurring samples, (2) clinically-elicited samples, 
and (3) experimentally-elicited samples. Naturally occurring samples are oral or 
written natural production data over which the researcher exercises no control. 
Experimentally elicited samples are the data collected by methods designed to elicit 
a specific linguistic feature, such as multiple-choice grammar questions or sentence- 
completion. Clinically elicited samples are a blend of naturally occurring and elicited 
data, as they are elicited by researchers yet learners shape their responses and send 
messages. The methods used to collect these data include oral interviews, role-plays, 
and picture-composition tasks. Corpora in the field of L1 acquisition research typically 
consist of natural child-caregiver conversations. In contrast, naturally occurring oral 
samples are rare in the field of SLA; most of the corpora in SLA represent clinically 
elicited samples such as written compositions or oral interviews. 

Though learner corpora can be classified within the existing data types, they are 
also different from traditional learner language samples in the following ways: First, 
a difference exists in data size; that is, large-size corpora make it possible for us to 
obtain more generalizable results. Second, learner corpora are computerized, and 
thus large amounts of data can be analyzed with software tools. Third, learner 
corpora can be easily shared among researchers. In this way learner corpora are 
expected to be very powerful tools for analyzing learner language. 


2.2 SLA research on learners’ oral production data 


Learners’ production data have always been central to SLA research. In the days of 
EA, learners’ actual errors were described and classified. In the 1970s, a series 
of morphological studies were carried out to investigate the acquisition order of 
grammatical morphemes in English (e.g., Dulay and Burt 1973; Hakuta 1976). These 
studies used a method known as obligatory occasion analysis whereby researchers 
would examine how accurately learners used specific linguistic forms in their obliga- 
tory contexts. Both obligatory occasion analysis and EA are target-language-based 
where learner language is compared against target language norms (Ellis 1994). 
Ultimately, these methods “shed[s] little light on the actual processes involved in 
acquiring a second language” (Ellis and Barkhuizen 2005: 92). 

In contrast, learners’ interlanguage is the focus in Huebner’s (1983) studies. He 
analyzed yearlong longitudinal data of Ge, a Hmong learner of English. He collected 
audio-recorded informal conversations with Ge from the very early stages of acquisi- 
tion, and found systematicity in the way Ge used target forms such as ‘da’ (=the) and 
‘isa’ (=it’s a), and that the functions he mapped on these forms changed over time. 
Huebner’s studies show that what appears to be random use in an obligatory occa- 
sion analysis turns out to be highly systematic (Ellis 1994). Huebner investigated the 
form-function relationships in learner language by performing a “form-to-functional 
analysis” to determine how learners use specific forms of target languages. This kind 
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of functional approach can also include a “function-to-form analysis” to determine 
how learners express specific functions or notions (e.g., temporal and spatial refer- 
ence) in the target language (e.g., Sato 1990). In these functional approaches, longi- 
tudinal production data were typically used, which were usually collected by each 
researcher. Given the difficulties of collecting and transcribing longitudinal data, 
these functional studies are often small-scale case studies. 

One large-scale project that collected learners’ longitudinal production data is 
the European Science Foundation (ESF) project, carried out in the 1980s in five coun- 
tries: France, Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Sweden (Feldweg 1991; 
Perdue 1993). The research team collected data from 40 adult immigrants who were 
acquiring one of five target languages (English, German, Dutch, French, Swedish) in 
natural settings. Six Lls were represented (Punjabi, Italian, Turkish, Arabic, Spanish 
and Finnish), with two Lis for each target language. The data, which were collected 
over 2.5 years, included informal conversations, picture descriptions, role-plays, and 
silent movie re-tellings. The most widely known finding from the ESF project is that 
at the very early stages of acquisition, the learners, irrespective of their L1s, univer- 
sally developed an efficient and simple form of the language called the Basic Variety 
(Klein and Perdue 1997). The ESF database is now available in the Codes for the 
Human Analysis of Transcripts (CHAT) format from CHILDES (MacWhinney 2000) 
on the web. 

Although these studies of learners’ language have contributed to SLA research 
by showing how learners systematically use the target language during different 
stages of their acquisition, collecting such large samples of learner language is diffi- 
cult. Compared to observational studies, experimental data present fewer challenges 
in terms of data collection and, as a result, have been widespread in SLA studies. 
The emergence of computerized learner corpora is expected to solve the problems 
of collecting learner language and may expand the possibilities of research on 
learner language. 


3 Use of corpora in language acquisition research 


As mentioned above, computerized learner corpora can be useful data for studying 
L2 acquisition. Nonetheless, they have so far been underused in SLA research. This 
section briefly overviews existing learner corpora and the issues related to corpus- 
based SLA research. I begin with a description of the current state of corpus-based 
L1 acquisition research and then turn to the field of SLA. Finally, I discuss studies on 
the acquisition of Japanese as a second language (JSL) as window into the potential 
usefulness of learner corpora in SLA research. 
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3.1 First language acquisition research 


The state of L1 acquisition research was similar to that of SLA research before the 
emergence of computerized corpora. In the early days of L1 acquisition research, 
data were collected from small groups of children. Researchers used individual 
methods of transcription and transcribed every utterance collected. In the early 
1980s, Brian MacWhinney and Catherine Snow started the Child Language Data 
Exchange System (CHILDES) Project, which provides computerized transcriptions 
of child language data and software analysis tools (e.g., Computerized Language 
Analysis [CLAN]) (MacWhinney and Snow 1985, 1990). The CHILDES database has 
made it possible for researchers to analyze large amounts of children’s natural pro- 
duction data. A large number of L1 acquisition studies using this database have been 
published. For research of L1 acquisition of Japanese, the JCHAT project (Oshima- 
Takane et. al 1998) collects Japanese-speaking children’s production data, and many 
researchers have made use of these corpora (for more details, see Miyata’s chapter 
in this volume). The majority of corpora used in these studies are longitudinal oral 
data, which are crucial for investigation of developmental processes. In this way, it 
has been possible to carry out longitudinal L1 acquisition studies involving several 
children, something that has not yet been possible in SLA research (e.g., Ozeki 2008; 
Ozeki and Shirai 2010, which analyzed longitudinal data from five Japanese- 
speaking children for investigating the development of relative clauses). 


3.2 Second language acquisition research 
3.2.1 SLA research on learner corpora 


While corpora in L1 acquisition research provide mostly naturally occurring longitu- 
dinal oral data, the majority of L2 learner corpora are written, and longitudinal 
corpora are very rare. The most extensive and commonly used learner corpus is 
the International corpus of Learner English (ICLE) (Granger 2003), which includes 
essays written by advanced EFL learners with various L1s. In fact, very few L2 learner 
corpora exist involving oral data. This may be the case because written corpora are 
easier to collect compared to oral corpora, particularly if learners write their essays 
in electronic form. One of the few exceptions is The National Institute of Information 
and Communications Technology: Japanese Learner of English (NICT JLE) corpus 
(Tono et al. 2001), which consists of oral interviews from 1,281 Japanese learners of 
English during oral proficiency tests. 

The majority of the studies that use learner corpora examine learners’ errors, 
over- or under-use of target linguistic forms, that is, learners’ more frequent use or 
less frequent use compared with native speakers’, or collocations in learner lan- 
guage. Granger (1998, 2002, 2009, 2012) proposes two methods to analyze learners’ 
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interlanguage using learner corpora, Contrastive Interlanguage Analysis (CIA) and 
Computer-aided Error Analysis (CEA). CIA involves two types of comparisons: com- 
parisons between L1 (native speakers’ data) and L2 and between L2s of speakers of 
different Lis. According to Granger (2002: 12), the first type of comparisons “are 
intended to shed light on non-nativeness of features of learner writing and speech 
through detailed comparisons of linguistic features in native and non-native corpora.” 
The second type, which compares different groups of learners, assesses the influence 
of several variables, such as Lis, proficiency, or age. Many studies on learner corpora 
carry out CIA and compare frequencies of specific words or grammar constructions 
in learner corpora with those in native corpora to determine whether learners over- 
use or underuse them. 

As for CEA (Computer-aided Error Analysis), whereas EA (error analysis) is no 
longer considered an appropriate method in SLA because only analyzing learners’ 
errors cannot provide complete pictures of language development, Granger (2002, 
2009) argues that CEA can resolve the problems of traditional EA. For example, 
CEA can offer more reliable data on learners’ errors than traditional EA because 
larger samples are used (Granger 2002). Moreover, according to Granger, CEA makes 
it possible to extract correct uses of specific forms as well as errors in order to 
compare correct and erroneous uses. Error-tagging is a key feature of CEA (Barlow 
2005; Granger 1998, 2002), which allows researchers to annotate information for 
each token such as error type and word category. Many corpus linguists are attempt- 
ing to develop error-tagging systems in order to construct error tagged-corpora. 

A growing number of SLA studies use learner corpora. Altenberg and Granger 
(2001) examined the use of the verb make by Swedish L1 and French L1 ESL (English 
as a second language) learners in the ICLE corpus, and compared it with the use of 
native English speakers. Their results showed that French L1 learners underuse make 
as a whole, and that Swedish L1 learners overuse causative make while French L1 
learners underuse this form. They further analyzed which words are often used 
with causative make, finding that the co-occurrence patterns for the ESL learners 
differ from those of native speakers and that there are similarities and differences 
between the L1 groups. Comparing the use of English modals by Swedish learners 
of English in the ICLE corpus with that of English native speakers, Aijmer (2002) 
found: (1) Swedish L1 learners overuse English modal auxiliaries, and (2) they espe- 
cially use will, must, have (got) to, should, and might much more frequently than 
native speakers. Her results also showed that different L1 groups overuse different 
modals. In another study, De Cock et al. (1998) investigated collocations in learner 
corpora, and found that the chunks that learners use are not necessarily the same 
as those used by native speakers and are not used with the same frequency. 

The findings of these studies show the unique advantages of large-scale and 
automated corpus-based analysis in SLA research. Yet, these studies do not provide 
any explanation of the developmental process of interlanguage. In fact, Myles (2005: 
380) pointed out that the SLA studies using learner corpora “often remain rather 
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descriptive, documenting differences between learner and native languages rather 
than attempting to explain them, and the developmental dimension is almost totally 
lacking.” 

Unfortunately, few corpus-based SLA studies examine the developmental process, 
as Myles pointed out. One notable exception is Housen (2002), which used the corpus 
of Young Learner Interlanguage (CYLIL), which involves CHAT-formatted longitudinal 
data and cross-sectional data elicited from EFL (English as a foreign language) 
learners (ages of 9-17) with different L1 backgrounds (Dutch, Greek, French and 
Italian). In his study, Housen analyzed data from 23 Dutch-speaking learners and 23 
French-speaking learners to test the Aspect Hypothesis (Andersen and Shirai 1996). 
Although this kind of study is extremely useful for understanding the developmental 
process, it is also very rare because of the lack of available learner corpora in this 
area. 


3.2.2 Problems of CIA and CEA 


One disadvantage of using CIA (Contrastive Interlanguage Analysis) and CEA 
(Computer-aided Error Analysis) to analyze learners’ interlanguage is that these 
methods can lead to the “comparative fallacy” (Bley-Vroman 1983). The comparative 
fallacy is “the mistake of studying the systematic character of one language by com- 
paring it to another” (Bley-Vroman 1983: 6). Gass and Selinker (2008: 51) argue that 
“a goal of SLA research is to discover the system underlying a second language. 
Comparing second language forms to TL [target language] standards may lead 
analysts down a path that precludes an understanding of the systematic nature 
of the learner system in question.” Comparing frequency of specific target items 
to that of native speakers or focusing on learners’ non-nativeness ignores the 
systematic nature of second language use. Acknowledging these criticisms, Granger 
(2009, 2012) argues that the comparative fallacy is pervasive in non-corpus-based 
SLA studies as well. Granger (2009: 18-19) writes that “all the studies that compare 
learners of different proficiency levels are in fact based on an underlying L1 norm 
as proficiency is usually assessed with an L1 target in mind.” In these cases, 
however, proficiency levels are used to investigate learners’ development, and the 
systematicity of learner language can be discovered if the analysis does not rely on 
L1 norms. 

To defend CIA against the criticisms, Granger (2012) also argues that L1-L2 com- 
parisons are powerful heuristic techniques that help shed light on new features 
of learner language. At this point, her statement makes sense: the comparison 
itself is not the primary problem. However, the problem is the failure to study the 
systematicity and autonomous nature of interlanguage because of comparisons to 
the “norm”. In fact, it is common in SLA research to collect the baseline-data from 
native speakers in order to provide crucial information for the interpretation of 
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learner language. For example, Ozeki and Shirai (2007a) analyzed Japanese noun- 
modifying clauses in learner corpora and obtained results showing that learners 
rarely use noun-modifying clauses to denote progressive action (e.g., “hon o yondeiru 
hito”: the man reading a book). Their results from the native speaker corpus, however, 
show the same tendency, which indicates that infrequent use of this type of noun- 
modifying clauses is not a specific feature of interlanguage but the result of topic- 
influences or other reasons. This finding suggests that the interpretation of results 
from learner corpora may result in misinterpretation without a comparison with 
native speaker corpora. The point is that this type of comparison is substantially 
different from using native corpora as “norms”. 

The idea that L1 usage should not be regarded as norms or standards is not 
limited to corpus-based SLA research, but any kind of interlanguage analysis as 
well. When linguists compare languages (e.g., English and Japanese), they never 
regard one language as the norm. Likewise, interlanguage analyses require the 
same kind of comparison. For example, we can first analyze learners’ collocations 
with make to understand their own systematic systems of use, generate some general- 
izations without looking at native speakers’ corpora, and then compare learners’ 
usages with that of native speakers. This minor change in the methodology can 
greatly reduce the chances of falling into the trap of the comparative fallacy. 

As for CEA (Computer-aided Error Analysis), Myles (2005: 378) noted that the 
method is “undoubtedly of interest to teachers, but probably less so to SLA researchers 
who have moved away from looking at learner language in terms of its deviations.” 
Whereas Granger (1998) claimed that CEA can solve the major problems that traditional 
EA (error analysis) cannot solve, EA is still EA in the end. Even larger data sizes cannot 
solve the problem of EA because, ultimately, EA can only reveal what learners cannot 
do. Moreover, CEA relies on extracting errors and correct uses from corpora for the 
purposes of comparison, which is similar to the EA approach. Comparing correct 
and incorrect usage according to L1 norms cannot reveal the independent system in 
learner language because of the comparative fallacy. 

These methods approach interlanguage from, in Klein’s (2011: 28) term, “the 
target deviation perspective”, and view learner language “not in terms of what the 
learner does but in terms of what he or she fails to do”, although he does not specif- 
ically refer to the CIA and CEA. The goal of SLA research is to discover the system 
underlying a second language, not to reveal “non-nativeness” in learner language 
or analyze how learner language deviates from the target norms. While Granger 
(1998: 6) notes that learner corpora “give us access not only to errors but learners’ 
total interlanguage”, it is up to researchers to use these corpora effectively to pro- 
vide a full understanding of learners’ total interlanguage. “Backsliding” of SLA 
research by using methods that rely on “the target deviation perspective” should be 
avoided. Currently, a gap exists between corpus-based SLA research from the view- 
point of corpus linguists and SLA researchers, which may be the reason that, as 
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stated previously, there is only a small number of corpus-based SLA studies 
published in refereed SLA journals such as SSLA and Language Learning. 


3.2.3 Problems with existing learner corpora 


Another reason why so few refereed articles on L2 acquisition using learner corpora 
have been published is the lack of available corpora that SLA research requires. In 
most of the corpus-based acquisition studies published in SSLA and Language 
Learning, researchers collected their own corpus data for their research. In other 
words, there have been few publicly available learner corpora used in these studies. 

As stated previously, the majority of learner corpora are made up of written data 
such as learners’ essays. Myles (2005: 311) argues that oral data is essential for 
SLA research because “[it] may be relatively freer of metalinguistic interference 
than written data, which is complicated by additional layers of learnt knowledge 
and monitoring processes.” Task variability also influences results in SLA research, 
and when using written learner corpora, analysts must keep in mind from which 
knowledge the learners performance comes. In fact, there have been only three 
studies using written learner corpora (Laufer and Waldman 2011; Schoonen et.al 
2011; van Compernolle & Williams 2009) in SSLA and Language Learning published 
in past ten years. 

Another reason may be that most of the available learner corpora consist of 
performance data from intermediate to advanced learners. Longitudinal corpora 
(e.g., ESF database), on the other hand, are extremely rare. Cross-sectional corpora, 
which involve learners of various proficiency levels, are also rare (e.g., CYLIL used in 
Housen’s (2002) study). For example, the ICLE corpus, the most large-scale learner 
corpus, includes data from only advanced learners. Given the goals of language 
acquisition research, these missing ingredients from existing learner corpora are 
significant disadvantages because longitudinal data and cross-sectional data are 
indispensable in order to study development. Thus, studies emerging from these 
corpora tend to only examine what kind of errors advanced learners make, or how 
their performances deviate from the native speaker “norm”. 

In this respect, the ESF database mentioned earlier is extremely valuable and, 
because it is now available in the CHILDES database, has been used for several studies 
that have made theoretical contributions. For example, Ellis and Ferreira-Junior 
(2009) analyzed the developmental process of English verb-argument constructions 
to show that learners first use the most frequent, prototypical, and generic exemplar. 
In order to make theoretical contributions to the field of SLA, corpora that allow us 
to analyze the developmental process are necessary. Many of the corpora collected 
by the authors of corpus-based studies published in SSLA and Language Learning 
are longitudinal or cross-sectional oral data (e.g., Crossley, Salsbury and McNamara 
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2009; Zhang 2004). This shows that SLA researchers need the corpora that can show 
developmental patterns. 


3.3 corpus-based SLA research in the field of JSL acquisition 
research 


3.3.1 Learner corpora of L2 learners of Japanese 


The current state of learner corpora in JSL acquisition research is actually somewhat 
different from what I have described so far. While only a handful of corpora exist in 
this field, some of them provide oral data; a well-designed cross-sectional corpus 
also exists. The most commonly used corpus for JSL acquisition research is the 
KY corpus (Kamada 1999), which consists of transcribed ACTFL OPI interviews from 
90 JSL learners (see the chapter by Lee and Nakagawa in this volume for further 
details on this corpus). The learners’ Lis are English, Korean, and Chinese (N = 30 
for each L1 group). The corpus includes learners at different proficiency levels 
(novice, intermediate, advanced, and superior). Compared to most of the corpora in 
SLA, the KY corpus is rare because it provides oral performance data from learners 
at various levels with three different L1 backgrounds. Although the data in KY corpus 
is not natural data, this kind of near-natural spontaneous performance data is 
equally important. The KY corpus has been actively used in Japanese L2 acquisition 
research. Major SLA studies published in refereed journals that have used the KY 
corpus are Sheu (2000) on aspect, Neancharoensuk (2001) on conditionals, Ozeki 
(2005) and Ozeki and Shirai (2007a) on noun-modifying clauses, Mine (2007) on 
conjunctions in complex sentences, and Geyer (2007) on contrastive markers, such 
as demo, kedo, and ga (for more details, see Lee and Nakagawa in this volume). 

Another corpus that includes OPI interviews is the Database of Japanese Lan- 
guage Learners’ Conversation (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyiijo 2010) recently made 
publicly available by the National Institute for Japanese Language and Linguistics 
(NINJAL). This corpus includes OPI interviews from 339 learners of Japanese, in- 
cluding audio data from 251 of these learners. The learners’ Lis are Korean (N = 
207), Chinese (N = 66), English (N = 30), and Indonesian (N = 14), among others. 
The corpus also makes available the proficiency level data provided by the OPI 
testers. Although it is not as systematically organized as the KY corpus, the large 
amount of audio data of learners’ spontaneous speech can be used for a wide range 
of research. 

The NINJAL also constructed a large-scale corpus of learners’ essays, namely, 
the Multilingual Database: Essays and Translations by Learners of Japanese Lan- 
guage (Taiyaku DB: Usami 2006). This corpus includes essays written by learners 
in Japanese, the learners’ own translation of their essays in their Lis, and error 
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corrections made on the essays by the Japanese language teachers, although the 
error corrections are not available for all the essays. So far, 1,754 essays have been 
made available on the web. Data were collected in 22 countries or regions including 
Japan. Despite its large-scale, however, there is no information provided on learners’ 
proficiency except for their years of experience of learning Japanese. This makes it 
difficult to conduct research with controlled proficiency levels of learners. For this 
reason, most of the studies using the Taiyaku DB focus on second language writing 
research and analyze the construction of learners’ essays or investigate teachers’ 
evaluations of these essays. One of the notable exceptions is Kiyama (2003). Kiyama 
used this corpus to investigate interlanguage and analyzed the developmental pro- 
cess of conjunctive particles without using learners’ proficiency data. She analyzed 
the use of conjunctive particles in adverbial clauses (e.g., -te, -tara) by Malaysian L1 
learners of Japanese. She divided the learners into groups by the number of types of 
conjunctive particles used in each learner’s essay (i.e., two types group, three types 
group, etc.) and then classified the conjunctive particles used in each group. Using 
the results of this analysis, she proposed the order of emergence of conjunctive 
particles in the developmental process. This analysis is similar to implicational 
scaling, which seeks to identify implicational relationships between several features. 
For corpora in which learners’ proficiency levels are not clear, implicational scaling 
is a useful research tool. 

The Language Acquisition Research Project at Soochow University (LRAP at 
SCU) is a longitudinal corpus constructed in Taiwan. It consists of essays and con- 
versations from 37 university students learning Japanese. Data were collected once 
a month for 3.5 years, including essays written by learners, transcriptions of follow- 
up interviews with the learners regarding the essay topics, including the feedback 
on their essays, and essays rewritten by learners after the follow-up interviews. 
Note that this corpus is still under construction, and it is advised that researchers 
confirm transcriptions with original audio data because confirmation and modifica- 
tion procedures on the transcripts have not yet been completed. 

Another learner corpus called the corpus of Japanese as a Second Language (C- 
JAS) was made publicly available by NINJAL in 2012. This corpus includes longitudinal 
data in the form of oral interviews from three Chinese L1 learners and three Korean 
L1 learners. Data were collected every three or four months from the early stages of 
acquisition, that is, 3 months after they had started learning Japanese. Total amount 
of conversations is 46.5 hours involving about 800,000 words with annotations of 
morphological information and errors. 

As for narrative data, the Inaba corpus (Inaba 2007) in Japanese CHILDES cor- 
pora includes Frog Story narratives from 50 English speaking learners of Japanese 
with five proficiency levels (see Miyata’s chapter in this volume). “Frog Story” (Mayer 
1969 “Frog, Where are you?”) is a picture book material to elicit narratives, which 
has been widely used in the areas of L1 acquisition. The Inaba corpus includes 
narratives from Japanese L1 adults and children, and also includes English version 
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of the story from L2 learners, and therefore analysis can be done from various 
perspectives. 


3.3.2 Problems of corpus-based JSL acquisition research 


corpus-based research is very common in the field of JSL acquisition. Nevertheless, a 
large number of these studies perform EA or are simply descriptive. Although it is 
necessary to describe learner language based on the actual language use, the goal 
of SLA research is to uncover the mechanism of second language acquisition, 
and description is only the first step. We should use descriptive analyses to build 
hypotheses that can make theoretical contributions to the literature. Examples of 
this approach are Neancharoensuk (2001) and Geyer (2007). Neancharoensuk ana- 
lyzed conditional expressions used by learners in the KY corpus and proposed a 
hypothesis regarding the developmental sequences of Japanese conditionals. Geyer 
analyzed learners’ use of contrastive markers, such as demo, kedo, and ga from the 
perspective of interlanguage pragmatics. She examined their use of “qualification 
segments” expressed with these contrastive markers, which are used to reduce the 
force of the speaker’s own utterances, and showed the close relationships among 
pragmatic, grammatical, and discourse competences. 

Another way to make a theoretical contribution using learner corpora is to 
link the research to current SLA theories or previously proposed hypotheses. For 
example, Mine (2007) investigated the emergence of conjunctions in adverbial 
clauses by learners in the KY corpus and explained her results in terms of Pienemann’s 
(1998) Processability theory. Similarly, Ozeki (2008) and Ozeki and Shirai (2007a) 
analyzed the effect of a proposed typological universal [Noun Phrase Accessibility 
Hierarchy (NPAH): Keenan and Comrie 1977] on learners’ use of relative clauses 
using the KY corpus. They pointed out that the results obtained from learners of 
Japanese are very different from results from the learners of European languages, 
calling into question the difficulty hierarchy, which had been widely thought to be 
universal. 

As shown in these studies, the end goal of SLA research is not be to simply 
describe learners’ errors or tendencies, but explain the results in the context of SLA 
theories. Large-scale learner corpora can make it possible to access and describe 
actual learners’ usage, build new hypotheses, and ultimately propose new explana- 
tions and analyses. 

It is also possible to make research more contributive by combining analyses of 
learners’ actual language use and experimental methods. For example, Ozeki and 
Shirai (2007a) above present both a corpus study and experimental study. Their 
Study 1, which is a corpus study, generated a hypothesis, which they tested in their 
Study 2, an experimental study. In their Study 1, they analyzed 1005 relative clauses 
(RCs) in the KY corpus. Results show that, while the NPAH predicts that subject (SU) 
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relatives are easier than direct object (DO) and oblique (OBL) relatives, even lower 
proficiency learners of Japanese used DO and OBL relatives, suggesting that SU 
relatives are not easier than DO or OBL relatives for second language learners of 
Japanese. Furthermore, they found that the learners (except Korean NSs) made 
strong associations between SU and animate heads and between DO/OBL and 
inanimate heads. Based on these results, Ozeki and Shirai hypothesized that L2 
learners of Japanese can produce marked RCs even at the early stages of their 
language development, and that the animacy of head nouns strongly influenced 
the production of different types of RCs. Following these hypotheses, they conducted 
a sentence-combining experiment (Study 2) on fifty NSs of Cantonese studying 
Japanese in Hong Kong, which controlled for the animacy of head noun phrases 
and arguments of the verbs. Results revealed no significant difference between SU 
and DO, which were both easier than OBL, with only a minimal effect of animacy. 
However, errors of converting DO and OBL target items into SU relatives almost ex- 
clusively involved animate-head items. From the two studies, they concluded that 
the NPAH might not predict the acquisition of RCs in L2 Japanese as accurately as 
in L2 European languages, and proposed explanations based on typological differ- 
ences between Japanese noun-modifying clauses and European type RCs (Matsumoto 
1997; Comrie 1996). 

The associations that Ozeki and Shirai found in their corpus study (study 1) 
could not be easily found in purely experimental studies, as experimental studies 
are strictly controlled for variables based on the researchers’ hypothesis, and there- 
fore they are suitable for testing whether the hypothesis is supported or not, but they 
don’t allow us to find unexpected associations or form-meaning mapping that are 
found in learner language. Only learner corpora can show us what learners actually 
do. However, it is difficult to get generalizable results on linguistic items that second 
language learners don’t produce frequently (e.g., relative clauses). Therefore, if these 
two methods are combined and used in a complementary way, the results can be 
much more powerful. 


4 Possible contributions of corpus-based 
acquisition research 


Taking into account the aforementioned issues with learner corpora in SLA research, 
this section discusses seminal research in L1 English acquisition that have signifi- 
cantly impacted the field, and considers the possible contributions of corpus-based 
acquisition research 

Research on RC acquisition has focused on the effect of grammatical relations 
between the RC and the head nouns on the difficulty of RCs. L1 acquisition studies 
typically involve comprehension experiments using test sentences such as “the 
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horse that chased the rabbit kicked the sheep.” However, Diessel and Tomasello 
(2000) analyzed longitudinal conversational data from four English-speaking children 
from the CHILDES database, and found that children rarely, if ever, produce the 
sentence types used in many experimental studies, that is, a transitive sentence 
with another embedded transitive sentence. Instead, they found that children’s RCs 
emerge in the predicate of copula clauses (e.g., predicate nominals and existential 
constructions such as “Here’s a tiger that’s gonna scare him”) (Diessel and Tomasello 
2000). Moreover, they showed that children’s early RC constructions express only a 
single proposition despite containing two clauses and gradually develop into fully 
fledged RCs. This finding shows that the analysis of actual language use can reveal 
patterns about the emergence of particular linguistic items, the functions they have, 
and the sequences in which they develop. 

Later, Diessel and Tomasello (2005) conducted experimental research on the 
basis of their earlier findings, using test sentences with copula-clauses. These studies 
have made a significant impact in the area of L1 acquisition of RCs, and since then, 
several corpus-based studies on children’s RCs have been published. For example, 
Kidd et al. (2007) found that when both English L1 and German L1 children produce 
object-gap RCs, they most often do so with an inanimate head noun and a pro- 
nominal RC subject (e.g., the book you read). These researchers carried out a sentence 
repetition test as well, and the results also showed that the children performed best 
on the same type. In fact, this construction is the same as the RC pattern identified 
in Reali and Christiansen’s (2007) experimental study as being easy to process for 
adult native speakers. Moreover, this pattern is the one that Fox and Thompson 
(1990) pointed out to be frequently used in English conversations because of func- 
tional demands. The results from this wide range of studies (i.e., a corpus-based L1 
acquisition study, L1 experimental study, a processing study, and an adult corpus 
study) suggest that the high frequency of pronominal object relative constructions, 
which may be a consequence of discourse demands, influences processing and 
acquisition (Kidd et al. 2007; Reali and Christiansen 2007). This case is an example 
showing how findings from corpus-based acquisition research and those from other 
areas can be integrated to make profound and important theoretical contributions. 

The advantage of corpus-based analysis is the picture it provides of what actually 
happens with learners’ language use. Corpora allow us to see the patterns and under- 
stand their development. On the contrary, we cannot make interpretations about what 
does not happen in corpora. If some linguistic features do not appear in learners’ 
corpora, we cannot tell whether the learner has not yet acquired the features or has 
simply chosen not to use them. Thus, in corpus-based SLA research, we should look 
for what learners actually do, not what they cannot do, and explain it in terms 
of language development, following Diessel and Tomasello (2000) and Kidd et al. 
(2007). Learner corpora can show us how learners use the target language to express 
meanings in different types of contexts. Language acquisition involves the process of 
form-meaning mapping, and one way to see this process is to focus on how learners 
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actually use target languages, instead of what kind of errors they make, what they 
cannot do, or how they are deviant from native speakers. 


5 Future learner corpora and corpus-based SLA 
research 


5.1 Corpora necessary for SLA research 


As we have seen so far, corpus-based SLA research is still in its infancy, and one of 
the reasons for this is the lack of appropriate corpora for SLA research needs. This 
section describes the kind of learner corpora from which SLA research could benefit. 


(1) Corpora that allow us to analyze the developmental process 


Longitudinal oral corpora, such as the ESF corpus, are critically needed for SLA 
research. For JSL research, the C-JAS longitudinal corpus of Japanese learners was 
made publicly available. Nevertheless, it is limited to native Korean and Chinese 
speakers of Japanese-language learners. More longitudinal corpora of learners with 
various L1 backgrounds are needed, as well as cross-sectional oral corpora with 
reliable proficiency levels, such as the KY corpus. 


(2) Corpora with descriptions of basic information for each learner 


While the KY corpus is a well-designed cross-sectional corpus, it does not pro- 
vide background information on the learners, such as whether they are classroom 
learners. Future learner corpora should include such basic information about 
learners. 


(3) Software tools and annotation 


Although computerized corpora make analysis of target items extremely fast and 
easy with various software tools, tools such as error-tagging might not be necessary 
for SLA research (e.g., Rastelli 2009; Ragheb and Dickinson 2011). Error annotation 
in relation to L1 norms is problematic in SLA, because it was shown several decades 
ago that errors cannot be categorized and interpreted easily (Ellis 1994). This problem 
with error categorization has not yet been resolved, and Ragheb and Dickinson 
(2011) point out that there is a lot of subjectivity in the process of error annotation 
and interpretation. Some researchers (e.g., Ragheb and Dickinson 2011; Rastelli 
2009) have proposed annotation systems that are more useful for SLA research. We 
need further discussion on appropriate tagging systems for SLA research. At any 
rate, error tagging should not delay the release of corpora because, if necessary, it 
can be done after the corpora are made publicly available. 
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(4) Use of the CHILDES system 


As Myles (2005) and Rutherford and Thomas (2001) point out, it is necessary to tran- 
scribe the data in CHAT format in the CHILDES system so that CLAN can be used 
with the corpora for SLA research. Only a few SLA corpora have used the CHILDES 
system. While the software tools commonly used in learner corpora are ones that 
were developed for native speaker corpora, the CHAT system and CLAN were devel- 
oped specifically for language acquisition research. 

One of the main advantages of CHAT formatted files is the possibility for re- 
searchers to add codes to the target linguistic items to make their own CHAT files 
for their research. For example, I have created files for analysis of L1 acquisition of 
noun-modifying clauses in Japanese, adding various codes on each noun-modifying 
clause in order to classify them according to different factors (see Ozeki and Shirai 
2007b, 2010). In this way, it is possible to use CLAN to search and perform quantita- 
tive and statistical analyses according to each of these various factors. 

Another advantage of the CHILDES system is that we can easily go back to the 
original context in which each linguistic item is used. In SLA research, it is necessary 
to carefully analyze how each item is used in its original context, and the ability to 
return to the original context quickly represents a minimum requirement for SLA 
learner corpora. Thus, the tools commonly used in corpus linguistics such as KWIC 
(Key Word In Context) need to be equipped with easy one-click access to original 
context. 


(5) Corpora that can provide information about input frequency 


One of the important factors considered to affect learners’ language use is input 
frequency. Slobin (2011: 251) notes that “great advances in understanding FLA [first 
language acquisition] have been facilitated by detailed calculations of input statistics, 
using large-computer-based corpora of child caregiver discourse.” On the other hand, 
as for SLA, he pointed out that “we lack comparative quantitative data of the speech 
addressed to adult learners” (Slobin 2011: 251). 

In the case of SLA, although the input each learner is exposed to varies greatly, 
and it is almost impossible to collect actual input data for each learner, we do need 
some data that can provide the general type of speech addressed to L2 learners. 
In English, there are publicly available corpora of teacher talk addressed to ESL 
learners in the classroom (Springer and Collins 2008). Ishizaki (2002) collected 
conversational data from an advanced learner of Japanese with many Japanese 
native speakers by having the learner carry an MD recorder with her for two days 
and record her conversations, although this data is not publicly available. These 
kinds of corpora would be helpful. 

Another way to obtain information on input frequency is to use corpora of oral 
conversations from native speakers. Even though these corpora cannot be input 
data, they can serve as a useful reference to consider input frequency for L2 learners. 
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Although such English corpora of these kinds are abundant in the Talkbank data- 
base (MacWhinney 2000), only a few of these are available for native speakers in 
Japanese, so more are needed. 


5.2 corpus-based SLA research in the future 


Until now, studies on interlanguage using learners’ actual production data have 
required considerable amounts of time for data collection. Computerized corpora 
can speed up this process, allowing more time for analysis and explanations. On 
the other hand, a common pitfall with corpus-based research is that it can lead to 
number-crunching research, in which analysts extract specific items, classify them 
according to L1 criteria, and perform statistical analyses on the number of their 
occurrence. In fact, some SLA papers using learner corpora presented in academic 
meetings or submitted to journals only mention the numbers of occurrence or fre- 
quency, ignoring how these features are actually used. In SLA research, analysis 
without careful observation of each usage may result in inadequate conclusions, 
because L2 learners shape their utterances according to their own form-meaning 
mapping and systematicity, which we cannot always predict. To make effective use 
of the large-scale samples provided by computerized corpora, we should carefully 
analyze learners’ form-meaning mapping and its development while also using 
convenient tools for extraction and classification of data. SLA research needs more 
hybrid analyses that combine both quantitative and qualitative approaches, espe- 
cially in terms of corpus-based research. 

It is also possible, as mentioned earlier, to combine approaches used in corpus- 
based analyses of learners’ actual language use and experimental research. Every 
research method has its own limitations, and it is better to combine methods of 
corpus-based approaches with experimental studies. Studies conducted on corpora 
alone are still useful; however, studies involving multiple approaches have the 
potential to make lasting theoretical contributions to the field of SLA. 

In this chapter, I have described the current state of corpus-based SLA research. 
It is important to point out that learner corpora are not constructed only for SLA 
research, and many studies using learner corpora are useful for pedagogical 
research and application in the classrooms. Therefore, it is not necessary for all 
studies using learner corpora to make theoretical contributions to SLA research. On 
the other hand, as Cook (1999; 185) argued, “L2 users should be focused on in their 
own right rather than being compared with native speakers.” Research on learner 
corpora, including pedagogical studies, should shift away from approaches that 
seek to identify learners’ non-native features. Even if we identify ways learners 
deviate from native speakers, instruction does not necessarily result in the acquisi- 
tion of the particular structures. The idea that the learners readily learn through 
instruction was called into question almost 30 years ago in the field of SLA (Ellis 
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1994). Instead, we can learn how to intervene with the learners’ acquisition process 
only after investigation into their specific acquisition mechanisms. 

Learner corpora can provide a very rich source of data on actual language use, 
and existing studies on learner corpora have provided several important findings on 
learner language. If these studies lack explanations, however, this will only result in 
piles of descriptions of learner language (or learners’ non-nativeness) and little 
information about how they acquire their L2. To shed light on the mechanism of 
second language acquisition, it is necessary to explain the obtained results, and 
in order to do this, researchers must make connections to SLA theories. corpus 
linguists and SLA researchers must find new ways of working together. Until now, 
corpus linguists have conducted studies on learner corpora without making links to 
current SLA theories. On the other hand, SLA researchers may be reluctant to use 
new technologies. Myles (2005: 381) argues that “it is now time that corpus linguists 
and SLA specialists work more closely together in order to advance both their 
agendas”, and Granger (2012: 8) also notes that the “LCR [learner corpus research] 
community wishes to situate itself firmly within the current SLA debate, simultane- 
ously, there is a growing — though admittedly still limited - awareness among SLA 
specialists of the tremendous potential of learner corpora.” The cooperation of 
corpus linguists, who have specialized knowledge on how to use the various tools 
on corpora, and SLA researchers, who know the issues and theories of SLA theories, 
will lead to new SLA research that has the potential to make significant contribu- 
tions to the field. 
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V Clinical linguistics 


Kiyoshi Otomo 

13 Assessment of language development in 
children with hearing impairment and 
language disorders 


1 Introduction 


Spoken language can be thought of as consisting of three domains: speech, language, 
and communication. The speech domain concerns speech sound output, or more 
specifically, articulation, voice, prosody, and fluency. In the process of developing 
phonological skills, infants gradually refine their vocal output through initial reflexive 
vocalizations to approximate speech production in the linguistic environment. 
Children also learn to sequence speech sounds with adequate suprasegmental prop- 
erties. Typical disorders in the speech domain thus include phonological disorders, 
voice disorders, and fluency disorders or stuttering. 

The language domain, on the other hand, mainly encompasses the link between 
the phonological form and its meaning and the rules for combining words/morphemes 
to form sentences. Typically, children acquire their first words at around their first 
birthday or during their second year. Besides language-specific skills, language 
acquisition in children can depend on cognitive skills related to the conceptualiza- 
tion and symbolization of the events and objects in their environment. The hallmark 
of the acquisition of language is the mastery of the syntactic rules of the environ- 
mental language. Developmental delays involving a limited lexical repertoire and 
restricted grammatical proficiency are problems in the language dimension, and 
intellectual disabilities can affect language development. 

The third aspect of verbal skills concerns interpersonal communication. We use 
language to convey our needs and offer information to listeners. The process of joint 
engagement between children and others in their environment constitutes a basis for 
early expressive and receptive language development (Adamson et al. 2009). In fact, 
optimal parental responses to children’s attempts at communication have been 
found to be associated with the onset of spoken language in both typically develop- 
ing children and those with intellectual disabilities (Yoder and Warren 2004). At the 
conversational level, proficiency in dyadic communication includes initiating and 
maintaining conversational topics and requesting and providing clarification, which 
require skills in social inferencing. Children with autism spectrum disorders have 
particular difficulty in this domain of social communication. 

The developmental processes in children with various deficiencies in hearing or 
in intellectual and socio-cognitive functioning shed light on the impact of sensory 
and cognitive factors on the acquisition of spoken language. This chapter first offers 
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key findings related to the developmental process, focusing mostly on the language 
domain in hearing-impaired children learning Japanese. The chapter also describes 
assessment methods to capture the characteristics of language skills of children 
with various conditions that cause difficulties in language acquisition. In this con- 
text, the chapter introduces major findings on verbal development in children with 
intellectual disabilities, autism spectrum disorders, specific language impairments, 
and developmental risks associated with low birth weight. 


2 Language development in hearing-impaired 
children 


2.1 The nature of hearing impairment 


In acquiring language, children rely heavily on auditory input. They also use auditory 
feedback from their own speech to adjust their output to match the target sounds. 
Thus, hearing impairment not only deprives children of verbal input but also breaks 
the association between environmental speech sounds and the creation of a phono- 
logical representation. Even if children with a hearing impairment or deafness have 
access to speech input, they must rely on frequency information that is insufficient 
and distorted due to the characteristics of residual hearing or of the output of 
devices worn to compensate for the hearing loss. 

Hearing impairments can be characterized by both degree and type, i.e., con- 
ductive, sensorineural, or mixed. The most common cause of hearing loss in children 
is otitis media, or inflammation or infection of the middle ear. This condition results 
in a conductive loss because it interferes with the transmission of sound from the 
auditory canal to the inner ear, although the inner ear itself functions normally. 
Hearing loss due to otitis media is usually fluctuating and transient. In contrast, 
sensorineural losses result from dysfunctions in the inner ear. Sensorineural losses 
in childhood can be congenital or can result from injury, infection, or ototoxicity. 
Mixed losses involve both conductive and sensorineural mechanisms. 

The hearing threshold is the lowest sound level at which a person can detect 
a sound at a given frequency. The severity of hearing impairment can be measured 
as the average threshold, in decibels (dB HL), an individual displays on pure tone 
testing at the frequencies of 500, 1000, and 2000 Hz, which are highly relevant to 
speech sound recognition. In mild hearing loss, the quietest sounds that children 
can hear with their better ear are between 26 and 40 dB HL. Children with moderate, 
moderately severe, and severe hearing loss have hearing thresholds of 41-55, 56-70, 
and 71-90 dB HL, respectively. Profound hearing loss refers to the inability to hear 
sounds below 91 dB HL (Clark 1981). 
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It is important to note that various factors other than the magnitude of hearing 
loss can affect language development. In addition to the severity and type of loss, 
language outcome may be affected by the age at which hearing loss occurs. Pre- 
lingual deafness refers to the complete loss of hearing due to an impairment that is 
congenital or acquired before the individual has mastered a language. This con- 
dition imparts greater disadvantages compared with postlingual deafness because 
the child is unable to access spoken language models from the outset. Other factors 
that affect language development include the age at which the hearing loss was 
identified, when and how hearing amplification devices were used, and the child’s 
educational history. In Japan, children with hearing loss greater than about 60 dB 
HL in both ears who are unable to understand or who have significantly difficulty 
understanding ordinary speech even using hearing aids generally attend special 
schools for the deaf, where both oral speech and manual signing are used. Children 
with milder hearing impairments generally attend regular schools that emphasize 
the use of speech, capitalizing on residual hearing. In these settings, watching the 
speaker’s lip movements, called lipreading, is often encouraged, and signing is not 
used as a main mode of communication. These factors lead to increased individual 
variation among the linguistic skills of hearing-impaired children. 


2.2 Phonological and lexical development in hearing-impaired 
children 


Studies on the initial stages of speech development in hearing- impaired infants 
showed that both deaf and normally hearing infants produce non-speech-like vocal- 
izations such as raspberries, squeals, and growls (Oller, Eilers, Bull, and Carney 
1985; Stoel-Gammon and Otomo 1986). Children with normal hearing typically pass 
through stages, beginning with the production of mostly vowel-like sounds, then 
moving to a gradual increase in the production of consonant-like sounds and im- 
mature syllabic forms, and finally producing well-formed syllables with true con- 
sonants, a stage called canonical babbling (Oller 1980). However, well-formed 
canonical syllables are greatly reduced or delayed in deaf infants (Eilers and Oller 
1994; Oller et al. 1985). In terms of the segmental aspect of production, the size 
of the consonantal inventory has been reported to be smaller in hearing-impaired 
infants (Stoel-Gammon 1988; Stoel-Gammon and Otomo 1986). Furthermore, the 
number of consonant types appeared to remain constants or decrease over time 
among hearing-impaired infants aged 4-28 months, which contrasted with the expand- 
ing repertoire observed in normally hearing infants aged 4-18 months (Stoel-Gammon 
and Otomo 1986). 

Children typically begin to communicate verbally around their first birthday, 
and they acquire a full repertoire of phonological constituents during their first few 
years. One of the prominent characteristics of the speech of children with hearing 
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impairments is low intelligibility (e.g., Yoshinaga-Itano 1998). Some profoundly deaf 
children may develop intelligible speech, but the speech of profoundly deaf children 
is often very difficult to understand. 

Besides the problems of articulatory precision, hearing-impaired children are 
also limited by a relatively small vocabulary size and spoken language morphology 
and syntax. Large individual differences are observed in the onset of first words 
among Japanese-learning children with profound hearing impairment, ranging from 
one to about three years (Hirota 1993). The subsequent development of language 
skills is delayed, but the order of language development milestones is reportedly 
similar to that in normally hearing children, such as the onset of two-word combina- 
tions, the acquisition of wh-words (nani ‘what’, dare ‘who’, doko ‘where’), and the 
production of sentences including relative clauses. 

More detailed investigations show some unique characteristics in the vocabulary 
development of hearing-impaired children. Sato and Yokkaichi (2004) examined the 
use of verbs in elementary school children with moderate hearing impairments and 
normally hearing children matched for age using cloze tasks that required children 
to insert missing verbs in sentences. Verbs were classified into general verbs and 
specific verbs based on the range of meaning and the applicability to the context. 
General verbs (e.g., tukuru ‘make’) could be used for a general purpose, as in Ie o 
tukuru ‘make a house’ and Keeki o tukuru ‘make a cake’, whereas specific verbs 
(e.g., tateru ‘build’ and yaku ‘bake’) could be used for specific purposes, as in Ie o 
tateru ‘build a house’ and Keeki o yaku ‘bake a cake’. Hearing-impaired children 
tend to use general verbs to a greater extent than do normally hearing children. 
According to Sato and Yokkaichi, a greater number of 3rd and 4th grade normally 
hearing children used the specific verb sosogu ‘pour’ than used the general verb 
ireru ‘put in’ in a cloze task such as Zyuusu o ( ) ‘(_) juice’, whereas the majority 
of hearing-impaired children in the same age range used ireru ‘put in’ in the same 
context. Furthermore, the ratio of specific verbs to general verbs steadily rose with 
age in normally hearing children, but no similar steady increase was found in 
hearing-impaired children. These findings suggested that the co-occurrences of 
nouns and verbs were relatively fixed, leading to the undifferentiated use of general 
verbs across contexts in hearing-impaired children. 

Sato, Aizawa, and Yokkaichi (2012) examined verb use among students with 
more severe hearing impairments who were attending schools for the deaf. The use 
of specific verbs by students in higher grades of the junior high division at the 
school for the deaf was found to be comparable to that in normally hearing children 
in the middle grades of elementary school. Furthermore, although there was no 
significant relationship between the students’ scores for general verbs and scores 
on a reading test, specific verb scores were found to be correlated with reading 
scores. Thus, hearing-impaired children generally have a smaller verb repertoire, 
reflecting their insufficient linguistic input and verbal experience, but their basic 
vocabulary expands through experience and written texts. 
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2.3 Syntactic development in hearing-impaired children 


Japanese verbs take a variety of inflectional suffixes, and appropriate ending forms 
can create a wide range of meanings. Verbs followed by —teageru and —temorau have 
connotations of giving and receiving some kind of action as a favor, respectively, as 
in (1). These semantic variations may be discussed in the context of morpho-syntax 
because they express relationships between the person performing the action and 
the one who receives the action. Deaf children have been shown to have particular 
difficulty in the comprehension of sentences including these forms. 


(1) a. Otoosan wa _ kodomo_ ni hon o katteageta. 
father TOP child DAT book ACC buy.gave 
‘The father bought a book to the child.’ 


b. Taroo wa _ otoosan ni syukudai oo osietemoratta 
Taroo TOP father DAT homework ACC teach.received 
‘Taro was helped by her father on the homework.’ 


The comprehension of these types of sentences by students aged 12 to 17 years 
in a school for the deaf was found to be similar to that of first to third grade primary 
school children with normal hearing (Agatsuma, Sugawara, and Imai 1980). Compre- 
hension of sentences using the passive voice was shown to be even more difficult. 
The average comprehension of such sentences as (2) in upper high school-level 
deaf students did not reach that of early elementary level hearing children. 


(2) Usagi ga ZOO ni _—oikakerareru. 
rabbit NOM elephant DAT chase.passive 
‘The rabbit is chased by the elephant.’ 


The pace of development is not the only factor that shapes grammar acquisition. 
Sentences produced by hearing-impaired children are not only grammatically simple 
but also often include grammatical errors. Deaf children typically exhibit frequent 
errors in the use of case particles such as the nominative —ga, the accusative —o, 
the genitive —no, and the dative —ni, suggesting that these forms have not been ade- 
quately differentiated. Such errors as (3a), (4a), (5a), and (6a), which should be (3b), 
(4b), (5b), and (6b), respectively, are abundant in the writings of children in schools 
for the deaf (Agatsuma 1983). 


(3) a. *Senro ga tukurimasita. 
railway NOM made 


b. Senro o tukurimasita. 
railway ACC made 
‘(He) made the railway.’ 
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(4) a. *Boku wa _ densya o asonda. 
I TOP train ACC played 


b. Boku wa _ densya de _ asonda. 
I TOP train with played 
‘T played with a train.’ 


(5) a. *Densya no asobimasyoo. 
train GEN  play.let’s 


b. Densya de  asobimasyoo. 
train with _ play.let’s 
‘Let’s play with a train’. 


(6) a. *Otoosan o kattemoratta. 
father ACC  buy.received 


b. Otoosan ni kattemoratta. 
father DAT _ buy.received 
‘My father bought (it) to me.’ 


In the writings of deaf elementary 5th and 6th graders, nearly 80% of errors in 
case markers focused on the subject marker —-ga and the direct object marker —o 
(Sawa 2000). Most errors related to these case particles involved interchange among 
—ga, —-o, and —ni, which is consistent with the results of other studies (Ito 1988; Kim 
and Ito 2008; Sawa 2010; Sawa and Aizawa 1998). The concept of deep cases has 
been employed to account for these error patterns. Sawa (2010) reported that most 
errors in case markers in the writings of junior high school students in schools for 
the deaf concerned the use of —ga, —o, —ni, and -de and further demonstrated that 
substitution errors tended to occur among case particles representing the same deep 
case. For example, the objective case, which is typically indicated by —o, can also be 
indicated by —ga and —ni, depending on the verb in a sentence. Consistently, the 
objective use of -ga was likely to be replaced by either —o or —ni, , as in (7), and 
-o by either —ni or -ga, as in (8). On the other hand, the low error rates for —kara, 
—made, and -yori may be explained by the relatively limited deep case functions 
assigned to these particles, as well as their low frequency of occurrence. Some have 
attempted to explain the phenomenon in which certain case particles are more likely 
to be substituted than others by invoking structural and inherent cases in universal 
grammar. Kim and Ito (2008) argue that errors are more abundant among structural 
case particles, such as —ga and —o0, that represent grammatical cases with no inherent 
meaning than among inherent case particles, such as —ni and —kara, that are asso- 
ciated with more specific meanings. 
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(7) a. *¥Yama o- mieru. 


b. Yama ga mieru. 
mountain ACC _ see.possible 
‘(I can) see the mountain.’ 


(8) a. *Aisu ni taberu. 


b. Aisu Oo taberu. 
icecream ACC eat 
‘(ID eat icecream.’ 


Some other experimental studies have demonstrated sentence-processing diffi- 
culties in hearing-impaired children. In a study by Aizawa and Yoshino (1999), 
hearing-impaired adolescent students were visually presented with grammatical 
sentence stimuli (e.g., Taroo ga gakkoo ni iru ‘Taro is in the school’) or ungrammatical 
sentence stimuli (e.g.,*Tegami ga ie o todoku, which should be Tegami ga ie ni todoku 
‘A letter is delivered to the house’) and asked to identify the grammatically correct 
phrase. The reaction times for this task showed that while the accuracies of judg- 
ment were similar between students with hearing impairment and normally hearing 
students, the hearing-impaired group took longer to respond, suggesting their com- 
paratively inefficient syntactic processing. In another related study (Aizawa and 
Yoshino 2002), children judged the grammatical adequacy of case markers in stimuli 
such as Himo o tukamu ‘Catch a rope’ (correct) and *Himo ni tukamu (incorrect) and 
the semantic adequacy in stimuli such as Himo o tukamu ‘Catch a rope’ (correct) 
and *Omise o tukamu ‘Catch a store’ (incorrect). Children with hearing impairment 
showed longer reaction times only for the adequacy judgment of case markers, 
suggesting that semantic information inherent in the vocabulary was used more 
efficiently in sentence processing than were case markers. 

The abundance of errors in case markers in Japanese-speaking hearing-impaired 
children appears to be consistent with the findings obtained from English-speaking 
hearing-impaired children. Children with moderate hearing impairment exhibit errors 
in grammatical markers in developing morphology (McGuickian and Henry 2007). 
For example, hearing-impaired children aged about 7 years showed significantly 
more errors in the production of plural —s and possessive —s than did normally hear- 
ing children aged about 3 years. While irregular past forms and the progressive —ing 
were produced more accurately by the hearing-impaired children, suggesting that 
perceptual saliency affects the mastery of certain grammatical morphemes, other 
factors such as syntactic categories, semantics, and the frequency of grammatical 
morphemes in input also determine the patterns of acquisition in hearing-impaired 
children (McGuickian and Henry 2007). Unlike English, Japanese case markers are 
all syllabic, making them more detectable in hearing loss. Nevertheless, reduced 
quality of input would hinder efficient generalization of the functions of case 
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markers, precluding the establishment of grammatical rules in hearing-impaired 
children. Taken together, previous studies have indicated that the syntactic learning 
of hearing-impaired children is affected by such factors as the input quality and 
detectability of the morphemes to be learned, the semantic complexity defined by 
the relationship between a case particle and a verb, the range of case functions of 
the case particle to be learned, and the frequency of experience of the syntactic 
structure. 


2.4 Comprehension of metaphors in hearing-impaired children 


Besides vocabulary and skills related to syntax, comprehension and expression of 
more indirect forms of language such as metaphors and euphemisms also contribute 
to a child’s overall verbal skills. Sentences (9a) and (9b) are examples containing a 
perceptual metaphor and a conceptual metaphor, respectively. 


(9) a. Kumo wa _ watagasi desu. 
cloud TOP cottoncandy COP 
‘A cloud is cotton candy.’ 


b. Raion wa  oosama_ desu. 
lion TOP king COP 
‘A lion is a king.’ 


Comprehension of metaphors may be tested by asking a child to select the 
sentence that best matches the meaning of a given metaphoric sentence. For example, 
a sentence ‘A cloud is white and soft’ is the expected answer for sentence (9a). When 
students with severe to profound hearing impairments who were attending schools 
for the deaf were tested using the metaphor method, 4th graders comprehended 
erroneously over half of the sentences containing metaphors (Sawa and Yoshino 
1994). Errors included the selection of choices that described the sentence topic, 
‘a cloud’ in (9a), such as ‘A cloud floats in the sky,’ and choices that described the 
metaphoric vehicle, ‘cotton candy,’ such as ‘A cloud is sweet and tasty.’ Comprehen- 
sion of conceptual metaphors such as (9b) was found to be even more difficult, and 
the average accuracy did not improve until high school age. While individual differ- 
ences do exist, hearing-impaired children appear to have difficulty constructing a 
network of concepts about the world due to their limited language experience. 


2.5 Initial stage of sign language development 


Although sign language is a natural language in the community of deaf people, the 
amount of exposure to and experience with sign language greatly differs from one 
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child to another. A majority of deaf children are born to hearing parents who do not 
know sign language and many parents are not even immediately aware of their 
child’s hearing impairment. Under such conditions, their early language and com- 
munication opportunities via either oral language or signing will be extremely lim- 
ited, with a consequential delay in language proficiency. Thus, the development of 
signing is best examined in hearing-impaired children born to deaf parents. 

Takei and Torigoe (2000) used longitudinal observations to analyze hand activities 
in two deaf infants interacting with their deaf mothers in relation to their first use of 
Japanese Sign Language. The infants’ hand movements were simple at around 6 
months of age, but changed to rhythmic and repetitive movements at around 10 
months. At this point, their nonreferential gestures became more complex but they 
were initially meaningless signed words. This observation indicated continuity 
between the hand shapes and movements involved in nonreferential gestures and 
those used in first signs. Nonreferential gestures were suggested to be the manual 
analogy of vocal babbling, consistent with findings from deaf children raised with 
American Sign Language (Petitto and Marentette 1991). 

Gestures appeared to function as precursors to the formation of signed two-word 
combinations as well (Takei and Torigoe 2001). Analysis of the early period of sign 
development revealed that the sequential signing of two words was preceded by the 
production of a single word sign accompanied by pointing. Longitudinal observa- 
tions of three deaf children of signing parents showed that all children began to 
use two-word combinations, such as pointing + a noun-like sign as in ‘That is a 
dog’, and pointing + a verb-like sign as in ‘He is cooking’, with a pointing gesture 
mostly occupying the beginning of the sentence (Torigoe and Takei 2001). In the 
next stage, a redundant pointing gesture or a sign began to be observed at the end 
of three-word sentence, such as pointing + FISH + pointing ‘This is fish’, pointing + 
TOGETHER + pointing ‘You do it with [me]’, and DRINK + pointing + DRINK ‘[I] drink 
this’. Redundant pointing gestures occurred frequently, suggesting that the patterned 
redundancy played a rudimentary grammatical role in organizing the sentence. 
However, studies of grammatical development in Japanese Sign Language are limited 
to only a few case reports, and further research is needed. 


3 Characteristics of language in children exhibiting 
atypical development 


As with studies of children with hearing impairment, language skills in special pop- 
ulations can be examined by analyzing spontaneous speech and administering 
language-specific tasks. This section overviews the characteristics of language in 
children exhibiting atypical development. We will first introduce findings related to 
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intellectual disabilities and autism spectrum disorders (ASD), followed by findings 
from children with low birth weight and those with specific language impairment 
(SLI. 


3.1 Vocabularies of children with intellectual disabilities and 
children with autism spectrum disorders 


Individuals with intellectual disabilities may exhibit a pattern of cognitive develop- 
ment similar to typically developing children, but with a slower developmental 
trajectory (Owens 2009). Facon, Facon-Bollengeir, and Grubar (2002) concluded 
that the cognitive level contributes more to these children’s syntactic skills than 
to their vocabulary size. Based on the finding that the inclusion of chronological 
age in the analysis improved the predictability of receptive vocabulary scores, they 
suggested that age-related experience is linked to the receptive vocabulary of children 
and adolescents with intellectual disabilities. 

ASD is another major type of developmental disability, and according to the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM-5), ASD is characterized 
by deficits in social communication and social interaction, including difficulties in 
social-emotional reciprocity, nonverbal communicative behaviors, and developing 
and maintaining interpersonal relationships. Children with ASD also exhibit restricted, 
repetitive patterns of behavior, interests, and activities. Children at one end of the 
autism spectrum may be nonverbal, whereas those at the other end of the continuum 
may have age-appropriate vocabulary and syntactic skills. Even verbal children may 
exhibit particular deficits in pragmatics. 

In assessing a child’s lexical repertoire, a questionnaire may be administered 
to the child’s parents or caregiver that includes questions regarding the child’s 
vocabulary. This method has an advantage over direct testing with a child in that 
the child’s daily communicative behaviors can be reflected in the scoring. The Japa- 
nese MacArthur Communicative Development Inventories (Ogura and Watamaki 
2004; Watamaki and Ogura 2004) is an example of a standardized checklist that 
yields scores convertible to a developmental age or index. Non-standardized vocab- 
ulary checklists can also assess the vocabulary of children with limited expressive 
language, such as children with intellectual disabilities and ASD. 

Lexical acquisition and subsequent growth of expressive vocabulary are delayed 
in children with intellectual disabilities and in those with autism (Kjelgaard and 
Tager-Flusberg 2001; Loucas et al. 2008). Rescorla and Safyer (2013) suggested that 
the lexical development in children with ASD was delayed but not deviant, reporting 
that neither the semantic nor the word-class categories of children with ASD differed 
from those of the normative sample when the two groups of children were matched 
for vocabulary size. Inspection of their data, however, seems to show that some 
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individual words were acquired earlier by children with ASD than by typically devel- 
oping children and that the reverse was true for some other words. Possible group 
differences have also been suggested by Fujiue and Otomo (2009), who examined 
the early Japanese vocabularies of school-age children with intellectual disabilities 
and those with autism using a 291-word vocabulary checklist completed by parents 
of children with autism and children with intellectual disabilities aged 5;1 to 12;7. 
Their data were reanalyzed by selecting 12 children with ASD (mean age: 8;11) and 
eight children with intellectual disabilities (mean age: 8;7) with vocabularies of 90- 
250 words. The developmental ages (DAs) of these groups of children, expressed as 
the average equivalent age of typically developing children who are performing 
comparably to a particular child in the social, communicative, motor, and self-help 
domains, were also comparable, with mean DAs of 3;3 for the ASD group and 2;11 for 
the group with intellectual disabilities. When the mean percentage of children who 
acquired each word was calculated, more than 40% more children with intellectual 
disabilities than with ASD had acquired oide ‘come here’, kuru ‘come’, un ‘yes’, and 
kawaii ‘cute’. In contrast, more than 40% more children with ASD than with intellec- 
tual disabilities had acquired naku ‘cry’, ari ‘ant’, korobu ‘fall down’, nezumi ‘mouse’, 
and warau ‘laugh’. Thus, words for conversational and interpersonal use as well as 
words used to share interests with others seem to be more common in the expressive 
vocabularies of children with intellectual disabilities. Although this conclusion 
requires confirmation with a larger group of children, it seems likely that the socio— 
emotional cognitive deficits of children with ASD may cause the lexical bias observed 
in this study. 


3.2 Vocabulary in children with high-functioning autism spectrum 
disorders 


ASD encompasses a wide intellectual range, and children with ASD may have intel- 
lectual functioning comparable to typically developing children. Whether any dis- 
crepancy exists in the vocabulary of ASD children in light of typical development 
should be examined by investigating the word productions of ASD children without 
intellectual disabilities or children with high-functioning ASD (HFASD). 

To investigate the knowledge of verbs, Tatsumi and Otomo (2009) examined the 
expression and comprehension of seven action words, such as nageru ‘throw’ and 
korogasu ‘roll’, in 35 children with HFASD and 25 typically developing (TD) children 
between 3 and 5 years of age, who were matched according to the mental ages, 
assessed using intelligence tests for the HFASD children and chronological ages for 
the typically developing children. When children were requested to describe pictures 
illustrating one of seven actions with a verb, the number of correct responses was 
not significantly different between the groups. However, HFASD children tended 
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to produce verbs that were less appropriate. For example, nearly half the HFASD 
children described a picture of a boy breaking a stick with his hands using inappro- 
priate verbs such as yabuiteru ‘tearing’, kitteru ‘cutting’, and tataiteru ‘hitting’. 
HFASD children also used significantly more intransitive verbs to describe the boy’s 
action in the picture. For example, some HFASD children answered wareteru ‘[The 
stick is] being cracked’ and yabureru ‘[The stick is] being torn’ rather than using a 
transitive verb otteru ‘[The boy is] breaking’ for the picture of a boy breaking a stick. 
Another example was a picture of a boy lining up dolls, for which the children 
used the intransitive form naranderu ‘(Dolls are] lining up’ rather than the transitive 
narabeteru ‘[The boy is] lining up [dolls]’. This contrasted with TD children who 
used intransitive verbs much less frequently. The use of intransitive verbs appears 
to reflect the HFASD children’s tendency to focus on objects rather than persons, as 
the interest of individuals with ASD is generally focused on parts of objects. Thus, 
their vocabulary use may be linked to their unique style of cognitive processing. 

Another characteristic common to individuals with ASD is difficulty in under- 
standing others’ emotional states and expressing mental states (Losh and Capps 
2006; Tager-Flusberg 1992). Some studies have focused on mental verbs such as 
‘know’, ‘forget’, ‘think’, and ‘believe’. For example, a study conducted by Dennis, 
Lazenby, and Lockyer (2001) demonstrated that, compared with typically developing 
children, children with HFASD had greater difficulty understanding that the sentence 
‘She remembered to shut the door’ was linked to the action of shutting the door, 
whereas the sentence ‘She wants to shut the door’ does not imply that the action 
has been completed. 

Sakai, Tatsumi, and Otomo (2014) investigated the comprehension of words 
that express mental states of the self and others in Japanese-speaking 1st to 5th grade 
school children with HFASD. The words included verbs, such as komaru ‘perplexed’ 
and hagemasu ‘encourage’, adjectives such as kuyasii ‘regrettable’ and uresii ‘happy’, 
and onomatopoeias, such as waku-waku, hara-hara, and ira-ira, which express 
uneasiness due to pleasant expectations, uneasiness due to expectations of danger, 
and mild anger, respectively. In the definition task, in which a child selected the 
definition of a given word from three choices, the HFASD children as a group scored 
significantly lower than did the typically developing children. In another task, 
children were given a verbal description of a situation, such as ‘I am going on a 
field trip that I have longed for’, followed by the context Watasi wa (_) siteimasu. ‘I 
am (_ )’. The HFASD children had also greater difficulty than their typically develop- 
ing peers in selecting the appropriate word, waku-waku in this case, from among 
the three words. The results agreed with previous findings showing that HFASD 
children’s difficulty with insights into internal state hinders the acquisition of words 
related to mental states. Emotion-evoking situations are not as firmly associated 
with verbal expressions in HFASD children as in their peers, demonstrating that 
cognitive functioning affects lexical learning in a triad of words, emotional states, 
and the situation. 
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3.3 Analysis of spontaneous speech samples of low-birth-weight 
children 


In English, grammatical development in spontaneous expressive language is often 
estimated using the mean length of utterance (MLU) (Brown 1973). MLU counts the 
number of morphemes included in a speech sample. Although MLU is a widely 
used measure of language development in English speakers, it has not yet been 
standardized for Japanese. One factor that hinders MLU analysis from becoming 
widely accepted is the lack of consensus in estimating the length of utterance in 
Japanese. There are a number of different proposals regarding the division of words 
into morphemes using this measure. For example, miteru ‘looking’ may be analyzed 
as comprising two morphemes (mi-teru) or three morphemes (mi-te-/i/ru). Defining 
their own procedures, some researchers have used the MLU to capture develop- 
mental trends in typically developing Japanese children (Ogura et al. 1997). 

One study examined the expressive language of low-birth-weight (LBW) Japanese 
children using MLU (Otomo, Wakaba, and Nara 1998). LBW children have been 
reported to have higher risks of language and cognitive delays (Barre et al. 2011; 
Taylor, Hack, Klein, and Schatschneider 1995), although environmental factors, e.g., 
the richness in caregivers’ verbal input accompanying gestures, also contribute 
to later language and cognitive development (Lee and Barratt 1993; Schmidt and 
Lawson 2002). Language skills of extremely LBW children (<1,000 g) were compared 
with those of normal birth-weight children at 5 years of age. Speech samples obtained 
in a free-play setting and during a sequential picture description task were analyzed 
for MLU in morphemes (MLUm) and the mean number of jiritsugo, or independent 
(freestanding) words, such as nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and conjunctives, 
per sentence (JMLU). The validity of MLU is generally restricted to early develop- 
mental stages. For English, Brown (1973) noted that the index is reliable up to an 
MLU of about 4.0; beyond this, it probably depends more on the type of interaction 
than on the extent of the child’s grammatical knowledge. According to Scarborough, 
Wyckoff, and Davidson (1986), the relationship between MLU and age is linear 
for children up to 4 years, beyond which it becomes nonlinear. Although the appli- 
cability of MLU in relation to age has not been examined for Japanese, the acquisi- 
tion of a conjunctive particle would presumably change the nature of the relationship 
between the index and the child’s grammatical ability. In describing sequential 
pictures, in particular, children tended to combine multiple main clauses with a con- 
junctive particle -te, such as Oyatu o tabete, utini kaette, neta no ‘[I] ate a snack, 
went back home, and went to bed’. Because the subjects’ frequent use of main 
clause coordination makes the MLU less appropriate, utterances obtained in the 
picture-description task were analyzed within each T-unit, or minimally terminable 
unit, which is defined as the shortest grammatically allowable sentence (Hunt 
1965). In the example above, the sentence can be divided into three T-units. The 
results showed that mean scores on a standardized language test and MLUm and 
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JMLU values were all lower for low birth-weight children compared with their 
normal birth-weight peers. Furthermore, these indices of syntactic complexity were 
correlated with the language test scores, suggesting that speech sample analysis is 
a valuable means of evaluating a child’s productive language skills. 


3.4 Language development in children with specific language 
impairments 


A condition of a more restricted deficit in language compared with the overall level 
of intellectual functioning is often called a specific language impairment (SLI). SLI 
has been characterized as a neurodevelopmental disorder in the normal course of 
language development in the absence of hearing impairment or general cognitive 
deficit, such as intellectual disability, autism, or any other obvious neurological, psy- 
chological, or physiological disorder (Leonard 1998). The understanding of SLI has 
been complicated by the diversity of presentations that researchers consider linguistic 
manifestations of SLI. The findings of past studies showed that children with SLI 
comprise a heterogeneous group, and deficits are not always confined to the language 
domain. There are two broad, opposing views of SLI. Some researchers speculate 
that deficits originating from inefficient speech information processing are due to 
limited cognitive functioning. Such cognitive explanations include auditory process- 
ing deficits (Leonard, McGregor, and Allen 1992) and limitations in general processing 
speed (Kail 1994; Miller et al. 2001). Others view SLIs as grammatical deficits, such 
as the inability to acquire certain grammatical properties that govern inflectional 
morphology. For instance, children often omit grammatical morphemes, such as 
the verb tense —-ed, agreement in number, and subject-verb agreement in obligatory 
contexts (Rice, Wexler, and Cleave 1995). Some argue for the presence of a sub-group 
of SLI, grammatical-SLI, and claim that domain-specific systems are impaired (van 
der Lely 2005). 

Japanese is a pro-drop language that allows null arguments in finite clauses, 
and case particles can often be omitted in conversational speech. This contrasts 
with English, which has an abundance of obligatory contexts for verb tense, third 
person singular, and the copula form of the verb be, where persistent errors in 
children can be a sensitive indicator of language impairment. Furthermore, because 
a verb stem is always accompanied by an inflectional morpheme, inflectional affixes 
cannot be omitted in Japanese, whereas their deletion is often raised as evidence of 
SLI in English (Rice, Wexler, and Cleave 1995). Thus, one reason for the paucity 
of studies on SLI for Japanese is that grammatical deficits are less identifiable in 
conversational speech. Another reason for the limited number of SLI studies is the 
dearth of standardized language assessment tools for Japanese. In many English 
SLI studies, a discrepancy between verbal and non-verbal scores on standardized 
language and intelligence tests constitutes evidence of SLI. In contrast, the lack 
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of reliable language ability indices to compare with non-verbal cognitive abilities 
hinders the clarification of characteristics of SLI in Japanese speaking children. 


3.4.1 Language Characteristics in Specific Language Impairment (SLI) in Japanese: 
Analysis of the Speech of Twins with Difficulties in Syntax 


Otomo (2004) analyzed the speech of 6-year-old fraternal twin sisters who exhibited 
unique syntactic errors. Their difficulties in language and contrasting above-average 
non-verbal intelligence test scores (performance IQ of 109 for both children) indicated 
selective difficulties in language-related areas. The twins were born in the US but 
were raised speaking Japanese in the family. They both began to produce meaning- 
ful speech very late, at 2 years 6 months of age. When they came to Japan at age 4, 
much of their speech was so unintelligible that it could only be understood by their 
parents. Their unique and persistent difficulties in syntax, in particular, suggested 
that SLI, rather than their linguistic environment in early childhood alone, caused 
their language difficulties. Spontaneous speech analysis revealed some error patterns, 
including the addition of case particle —no in noun phrases (e.g., *tiisai no sakana 
for tiisai sakana ‘small fish’) and errors in verb morphemes (e.g., *syabe-rareru 
for syabe-reru ‘can talk’). They also exhibited incorrect application of grammatical 
morphemes. The conjunctive particle kara and kedo follow a verb or adjective, as in 
tukuru-kara ‘because [I] make’ or yasasii-kedo ‘although [it is] easy’. On the other 
hand, a noun is followed by a combination of the copula da and the conjunctive 
particle kara or kedo, as in ame da-kara ‘because of rain’ and yoru da-kedo ‘although 
[it is] night’. Both children applied the latter forms to verbs or adjectives, such 
as *tukuru dakara, and *yasasii dakedo, exhibiting error patterns which are on 
the surface common to errors made by some Japanese-as-a-Foreign-Language (JFL)/ 
Japanese-as-a-Second-Language (JSL) learners. These children may not have been 
aware of the rules governing the combination of a stem and a copula. It is also 
possible that they created their own rule of attaching a conjunction dakara ‘there- 
fore’ or dakedo ‘but’ to a verb or an adjective, whereas conjunctions should properly 
be placed at the beginning of a sentence. Sentence production was further examined 
in an imitation task, which consisted of simple and complex sentences of varying 
degrees of syntactic complexity. Results of this task showed inaccuracies in repro- 
ducing sentences, particularly verb phrases and case particles, and the girls’ overall 
scores were lower than those of typical 6-year-old children. In another imitation 
task, in which the syntactic structures that caused errors in their spontaneous 
speech were specifically explored, syntactic errors were not generally present when 
the proper models were provided for them to imitate. However, the children still 
demonstrated difficulties with certain structures, such as *samui dakara ‘because 
[I am] cold’ and *syabe-rareru, which should be syabe-reru ‘can talk’, even under a 
correct model. Overall, the results of the imitation tasks suggested difficulties in 
processing language and in learning the appropriate syntactic rules. While these 
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error patterns may reflect their insufficient exposure to Japanese and they may not 
be typical of Japanese-speaking SLI children, the findings suggested that this group 
of children has difficulties in acquiring morpho-syntactic rules. 


3.4.2 Syntactic Characteristics in SLI in Japanese 


Fukuda and Fukuda (2001) focused on the generation of morphologically complex 
predicates and conducted an elicited production task with children who were judged 
to have SLI. Passive and causative predicates can be formed by suffixing the produc- 
tive passive morpheme —rare- and the productive causative morpheme —sase- to the 
stem as in (10b) and (10d), respectively. Children with SLI were given pictures that 
described the meaning of a sentence and asked to complete sentences that lacked 
suffixes with appropriate complex predicates. The SLI children exhibited selective 
difficulty in forming morphologically complex predicates with the passive morpheme 
—rare— and the productive causative morpheme —sase-, which are generated outside 
the domain of the lexicon. On the other hand, the performance of the SLI children 
was no different from that of typically developing children for lexical causative verbs 
and lexical inchoative verbs formed within the domain of the lexicon. A lexical 
inchoative verb tomar-u ‘stop’ is derived by suffixing the inchoative morpheme —ar- 
to the verb root, and has the construct of stop.INCH-NONPAST as shown in (11a). A 
consonant-final verb stem tomar can be combined with a consonant-initial auxiliary 
such as nai or masu with a vowel linking them as in tomar-a-nai stop.INCH- 
NEG and tomar-i-masu stop.INCH-POLITE. A lexical causative verb tome-ru ‘make 
[something] to stop’ is derived by suffixing the causative morpheme —e- to the root, 
stop.CAUS-NONPAST (11b). A verb-final verb stem tome is combined with a particle 
as in tome-nai stop.CAUS-NEG and tome-masu stop.CAUSE-POLITE. Fukuda and 
Fukuda (2001) concluded that SLI affects the ability to construct productive morpho- 
logical rules above the lexical domain. 


(10) a. Inu ga neko oO oikake-ru. 
Dog NOM cat ACC _ chase-NONPAST 
‘The dog chases the cat.’ 


b. Neko ga inue ni oikake-rare-ru. 
CAT NOM dog DAT chase-PASS-NONPAST 
‘The cat is chased by the dog.’ 


c. Seito ga hasir-u. 
Student NOM run-NONPAST 
‘The student runs.’ 


d. Sensei ga seito ) hasir-ase-ru. 
Teacher NOM _ student ACC run-CAUS-NONPAST 
‘The teacher makes the student run.’ 
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(11) a. Kuruma_ ga tomar-u. 
Car NOM _ stop.INCH-NONPAST 
‘The car stopped.’ 


b. Keikan ga kuruma_o tome-ru. 
Policeman NOM car ACC  stop.CAUS-NONPAST 
‘The policeman stops the car.’ 


Grammatical impairment of case assignment in Japanese children with SLI has 
also been demonstrated (Fukuda et al. 2007). In a sentence-completion task that 
required children to fill in missing case particles, the SLI children produced more 
errors than did the typically developing children in the case assignment of the 
nominative —-ga, accusative —o, and dative —ni. Fukuda et al. (2007) also showed 
that the difficulties of the SLI children were more marked with scrambled sentences 
as in (12b) than with sentences using basic word order as in (12a). Based on the 
observation that many errors reflected the children’s reliance on the surface word 
order in the assignment of case particles, they suggested that SLI children employed 
compensatory strategies supported by declarative memory. The recent proposal that 
SLI reflects a dysfunction of brain structures comprising the procedural memory 
system (Ullman and Pierpont 2005) can be applicable to the grammatical difficulties 
manifested by Japanese SLI children. The aforementioned unimpaired lexical-level 
operations for forming lexical causative and lexical inchoative verbs can be under- 
stood as employing declarative memory, as seen in the learning of the irregular 
inflection of English verbs such as go and went. More in-depth analysis of syntactic 
abilities is needed, and research from a broader cognitive perspective may lead us to 
a better understanding of SLI in Japanese children. 


(12) a. Otokonoko ga onnanoko o osita. 
Boy NOM girl ACC pushed 
‘A boy pushed a girl.’ 
b. Onnanoko o otokonoko ga osita. 
Girl ACC boy NOM _ pushed 


lit. ‘A girl, a boy pushed.’ 


In another study (Tanaka Welty, Watanabe, and Menn 2002), the use of case 
particles and verb morphology was compared among SLI children, typically develop- 
ing younger children matched for MLU in morphemes, and children matched for 
chronological age. After the experimenter presented a sentence model with a 
picture, the child was asked to describe the other pictures with the same syntactic 
structure with different subjects and objects. The subjects’ syntactic structures were 
analyzed for accuracies of verb inflections for active, passive, and causative sentences, 
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and for accuracies of case particles. The SLI children’s use of both case particles 
and verb morphology was less accurate than was that of their age-matched peers. 
Compared with their MLU-matched counterparts, however, the SLI children showed 
greater difficulty only with verb morphology, and they were comparatively accurate 
in their use of case particles. Tanaka, Welty, Watanabe, and Menn (2002) suggested 
that children with SLI have a general processing deficit and that the overload con- 
dition created by the task demands resulted in their morphological errors. The 
consideration of task demands is important because most SLI studies employ produc- 
tion tasks that require parallel processing of visual, auditory, and linguistic skills. 

Another, more basic consideration necessary in discussing the results of SLI 
studies is subject selection. Both Fukuda and Fukuda (2001) and Tanaka, Welty, 
Watanabe, and Menn (2002) selected SLI children from among children with perfor- 
mance or a non-verbal IQ of no lower than -1 SD (standard deviation) from the mean, 
along with other criteria, such as normal hearing acuity and no evidence of neuro- 
logical dysfunction. The term ‘specific’ language impairment can be misleading if a 
child with mild language impairment has a non-verbal intellectual level near the 
lowest margin of the ‘normal’ range. The degree of discrepancy between the verbal 
and non-verbal functioning levels is important, however. Studies on SLI should 
provide information on such discrepancies for each subject, as was done in the 
study by Fukuda et al. (2007). Only by considering the degree of discrepancy in 
subject selection criteria can language-specific skills be discussed independently of 
the influence of general cognitive processing. 


4 Standardized tests of language for Japanese- 
speaking children 


The assessment procedures mentioned above are used to investigate specific domains 
of language such as vocabulary and syntax by administering specific tasks and 
analyzing spontaneous speech. In clinical settings, however, a child suspected to 
have language development delay is more likely to be assessed using standardized 
language tests to clarify whether the delay truly exists and to what extent the 
child’s development lags behind. Domain-specific standardized assessment tools 
are available for receptive vocabulary, such as the Japanese MacArthur Communica- 
tive Development Inventories and the Picture Vocabulary Test-Revised (Ueno, Nagoshi, 
and Konuki 2008), as is a standardized test of sentence comprehension, the Japanese 
Test for Comprehension of Syntax and Semantics (J.COSS) (J.COSS Kenkyukai 2010). 
Tests that examine productive syntax based on spontaneous speech and those that 
cover more than a single language domain can also be used to yield language pro- 
files of strengths and weaknesses in children in special populations, information 
that is useful for selecting areas in which interventions may be beneficial. This 
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section describes a recently proposed procedure to analyze spontaneous speech and 
tools for comprehensive language assessment. 


4.1 Developmental Sentence Score for Japanese (DSS)J) 


MLU counts the number of morphemes included in speech samples, but it does not 
capture grammatical complexity in terms of early- or late-acquired morphemes. In 
the Developmental Sentence Score (DSS) (Lee 1974), words or morphemes in eight 
grammatical areas of spontaneous spoken English, such as noun modifiers, main 
verbs, and secondary verbs, are scored according to the relative age of acquisition. 
A morpho-syntactical measure for Japanese, the Developmental Sentence Score for 
Japanese (DSSJ) (Miyata et al. 2006), was developed based on the DSS model. 
Considering the general order of acquisition of various grammatical skills in 
typically developing children, items that were acquired in relatively the same order 
were selected and classified into the following nine sub-areas: 
1. Verb Final Inflection (e.g., mi-ta ‘see-PAST’) 
2. Verb Middle Inflection (e.g., mi-rare-ta ‘see-PASS-PAST’) 
3. Copula Inflection (e.g., kirei datta ‘was beautiful’) 
4. Conjunctions and Conjunctive Particles (e.g., nemui kara neru ‘[I am] going to 
bed because [I am] sleepy’) 
Noun Phrase Structure and Compounds (e.g., hayai kuruma ‘fast car’) 
Case, Topic, Focus, and Quotative Particles (e.g., Inu ga gohan o taberu ‘The dog 
eats food’) 
7. Adverbs (e.g., motto taberu ‘eat more’) 
Sentence Modality Markers and Formal Nouns (e.g., oisii-desu ‘delicious- 
POLITE’) 
9. Final Particles (e.g., hasiru yo ‘[It] runs, I tell you’ lit.) 


ny 


Each of the items in these areas was assigned a point score; an item generally 
acquired early was given a low score, whereas an item appearing later scored up to 
5 points. For example, the verb final inflection forms, nonpast (e.g., taberu ‘eat’), 
past (e.g., tabeta ‘ate’), and imperative -te (e.g., tabete ‘[I want you to] eat’) are 
assigned 1 point. The intentive —yoo (e.g., tabeyoo ‘[I am] going to eat’) and conjunc- 
tive —te (e.g., tabete ‘eat [and]’) are assigned 2 points. Thus, a sentence such as Ii no 
katteageta yo ‘[I| bought [him] something nice’ would receive a total of 10 points 
(1 point for adjective inflection -i; 3 points for the noun phrase construction adjec- 
tive ii with the sentence nominalizing particle no; 4 points for the verb inflection — 
teageru; 1 point for the past tense -ta; and 1 point for the final particle yo). 

Miyata et al. (2013) calculated DSSJ scores for 84 children divided into six age 
groups between 2;8 and 5;2 based on 100 sentence samples collected from spontane- 
ous child—adult conversations. The analysis showed a steady increase in the DSSJ 
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scores with age, as well as a high correlation between the overall DSSJ score and the 
MLU in morphemes (MLUm). They also found large individual differences in the 
patterns of scores between sub-areas. Another study (Miyata, Otomo, and Nisisawa 
2007), which applied DSSJ to the speech of children aged 2-4 years with intellectual 
disabilities and with autism, also showed that DSSJ scores were correlated with 
MLUm. However, neither DSSJ scores nor the MLUm correlated with their develop- 
mental ages as measured by standardized developmental or language tests, suggest- 
ing significant individual variation in language skills relative to the developmental 
levels in the clinical population. More detailed analysis within each sub-area 
may reveal characteristics of different types of language disorders, yielding clinical 
implications. 


4.2 Language and Communication Developmental Scale 


The Language and Communication Developmental Scale, or LC Scale (Otomo et al. 
2013) is a comprehensive language assessment standardized for children up to 
6 years of age who are learning Japanese. This scale consists of 64 tasks covering 
verbal expression, verbal comprehension, and communication. Verbal expression 
tasks range from simple naming and description of objects and pictures to answer- 
ing more complex questions. In verbal comprehension tasks, the child answers by 
pointing to appropriate pictures or manipulating objects to demonstrate understand- 
ing of single words, short sentences, and short stories. These language tasks cover 
the domains of vocabulary, word combinations/syntax, discourse, and phonological 
awareness. Communicative tasks assess such skills as the child’s understanding 
of gestures, basic interpersonal rules, and emotional states. The scale yields overall 
developmental ages and developmental quotients, as well as indices of verbal 
expression, verbal comprehension, and communication. Some examples of the lan- 
guage tasks in the vocabulary and syntax domains are presented in Table 1. 


4.3 Language and Communication Developmental Scale for 
School-age Children (LCSA) 


After children enter school, they have abundant opportunities to use language as a 
means of learning. They are also expected to express their intentions verbally, have 
discussions with peers, and broaden their knowledge via reading and writing. The 
Language and Communication Developmental Scale for School-age Children (LCSA) 
(Otomo et al. 2012) consists of five basic domains and 10 subtests, which correspond 
to various skills required for school-age children (Table 2). 

In the subtest ‘comprehension of verbal instructions,’ a child is given a verbal 
instruction and asked to point to appropriate pictures. Students are also expected 
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Table 2: Five basic domains (A to E) and 10 subtests (1 to 10) of the Language and Communication 
Development Scale for School-Age Children (LCSA) 


A. Auditory comprehension of sentences 
1. Comprehension of verbal instructions 
A child demonstrates understanding of verbal instructions by pointing to appropriate pictures. 
2. Comprehension of paragraphs 
A child demonstrates understanding of a scientific paragraph and a story presented orally by 
answering a set of questions. 


B. Vocabulary and idioms 
3. Lexical knowledge 
A child demonstrates the knowledge of words by defining presented words, recalling words 
from definitions, retrieving antonyms, etc. 
4. Idioms and mental words 
A child demonstrates understanding of idioms and words describing emotional states by 
selecting those which best fit given contexts. 


C. Verbal expression 
5. Sentence production 
A child completes missing case particles or words, describe pictures using given words, etc. 
6. Interpersonal expressions 
A child demonstrates the appropriate use of polite forms and understanding of irony in 
interpersonal situations. 


D. Flexibility 
7. Flexibility: Word retrieval and Inference 
A child retrieves as many words as possible related to a given concept within a time limit, and 
also make inferences about a given situation. 


E. Literacy 

8. Oral reading 
A child reads aloud a passage, and the number of reading errors and dysfluencies are 
counted and reading time is measured. 

9. Text comprehension 
A child demonstrates understanding of the passage by answering a series of questions. 

10. Phonological awareness 

A child demonstrates skills related to phonological awareness. 


to understand orally presented scientific paragraphs and narratives, which the subtest 
‘comprehension of paragraphs’ is designed to assess. The lexical knowledge subtest 
includes such tasks as verbally explaining the meanings of words, selecting correct 
definitions of words, and retrieving antonyms, using words expected to be familiar 
to school-age children as stimuli. In the domain of verbal expression, the sentence- 
production subtest examines the use of case markers, auxiliaries, and conjunctions 
in such cloze tasks as Risu wa usagi ( ) oikake (_) ‘A squirrel is chased by a rabbit’, 
given a picture of the situation. The use of polite forms such as sasiageru ‘give (to an 
elderly person)’ in interpersonal context is tested in the interpersonal expressions 
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Standardized scores 
Subtests 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 


Comprehension of verbal instructions |}-—--------~ i 


Comprehension of paragraphs = 


Lexical knowledge }>----- 


Idioms and mental words |-—--+-----—-——>—— >>—- 


Sentence production |-——------ *& 


Interpersonal expressions |->-———----——————— 


Flexibility +} 


Oral reading 


Text comprehension |}-——---- 


Phonological awareness |-——-}-—-——-——————)-0- 


Figure 1: The LCSA profile of a 2nd grade elementary school student. 


subtest. In conversations, flexible thinking and smooth retrieval of related lexical 
items are required. The flexibility domain tests skills to quickly retrieve the names 
of objects related to a key concept, such as ‘round’ or ‘summer,’ within a time limit 
and to infer multiple possible causes given a situation. In the literacy domain, accu- 
racy and speed of oral reading, text comprehension, and phonological awareness 
are evaluated. Skills related to phonological awareness are important in learning 
kana, Japanese syllabary letters, and are examined in such tasks as extracting the 
middle mora of three-mora words and reversing three- to five-mora words. 

This scale is standardized for elementary school children in grades 1 through 4, 
and a standardized score is provided for each of the 10 subtests. Regarding more 
global indices, this scale yields the literacy index based on the subtest scores for 
oral reading, text comprehension, and phonological awareness, as well as the 
overall LCSA index. 

LCSA yields a profile highlighting each child’s strengths and weaknesses. 
Figure 1 presents the profile graph of a 2nd grade boy with difficulties in verbal 
communication and academic learning who was receiving additional educational 
support at his school. The profile reveals that he had particular weaknesses in 
lexical knowledge, sentence production, and word retrieval. This suggests that 
expanding vocabulary, increasing sentence-formation skills, and fostering smooth 
word retrieval are potential areas to be targeted in individualized educational support. 
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5 Future directions 


Compared with the abundance of research on the developmental process of the 
acquisition of English, there is still a dearth of research on Japanese language devel- 
opment, particularly for special populations. Examination and understanding of the 
developmental patterns of these populations provide insight into various factors 
underlying language development. The contribution of input to language develop- 
ment may be examined through research involving hearing-impaired children. How- 
ever, it is difficult to disentangle multiple factors affecting language development, 
such as degree of hearing loss, timing of detection of hearing loss, educational history, 
and communicative environment. Clinically, the recent advancement of cochlear 
implants, an electrical device that transmits sound signals directly to the inner ear 
via surgically inserted wires, has provided children with profound hearing loss the 
opportunity to acquire oral language. The benefits of cochlear implants in language 
development are apparent (Miyamoto, Svirsky, and Robbins 1997; Tomblin et al. 
1999). However, a cochlear implant is not applicable to every hearing-impaired indi- 
vidual, and the auditory sensation gained from such electrical signals is consider- 
ably different from the auditory sensation experienced by hearing individuals who 
receive information with richer temporal and frequency resolution from acoustic 
hearing. Technological advancement and the improvement of intervention methods 
are gradually becoming more intertwined. 

Specific language impairment, which has drawn the attention of researchers of 
European languages, is one of the areas not fully investigated in Japanese-learning 
children. Additional methods are needed to identify high-risk Japanese children with 
difficulties in grammatical development, especially given that omission of the sub- 
ject and some case particles are permissible particularly in oral expressions. The 
relationship between language and cognition, which has long been an important 
focus of research, is still an area in which we expect studies to yield both theoretical 
and clinical implications, particularly in children with intellectual disabilities, ASD, 
and SLI. More specifically, research should elucidate how unique cognitive charac- 
teristics are manifested in various aspects of language and the cognitive traits that 
are linked with children’s specific language deficits. From an educational point of 
view, children with SLI and HFASD are educated with their typically developing 
peers, and their language characteristics often pose problems with social interaction 
and learning in classrooms. Understanding their difficulties from the linguistic per- 
spective may allow us to better accommodate students with unique cognitive and 
developmental styles in an educational setting and help us to establish an interven- 
tional approach for those who need additional support. 

Standardized assessment tools are employed to reveal strengths and weaknesses 
in the language domain. They are also essential to place language skills in the larger 
framework of the individual’s cognitive profile. There is a distinct lack of assessment 
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tools for Japanese children, particularly compared with the abundance of such tools 
available for English-speaking individuals. The development and use of standar- 
dized tools will lead to a greater understanding of how the acquisition of language 
is affected by other developmental factors. It is essential that we both expand the 
repertoire of screening tests to identify children at risk and develop deep tests to 
scrutinize a child’s performance level within a specific domain. 
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Manabu Oi and Sanae Tanaka 

14 Revisiting autistic language: “Literalness” 
and “non-literalness” in Japanese children 
with autism 


1 Introduction 


Researchers frequently point to the problem of literalness in autism; people with 
autism take literally expressions in which the meaning is unclear due to ambiguity, 
and they are unable to comprehend nonliteral meanings (Frith 1989). Perkins (2007) 
notes the case of a youth with autism who was asked to “write the days of the week 
in these seven boxes,” and wrote “the days of the week” in each box rather than 
actually naming each day. According to Perkins, this failure to comprehend non- 
literal meaning probably stems from difficulty in drawing inferences. The clinical 
implication of this is that this problem needs to be approached by lessening the 
burden of inference placed on the person with autism, through more explicit com- 
munication that clearly spells out what is required. Thus, the person with autism 
should be instructed to “write Monday in the first box, write Tuesday in the second 
box...” and so on. 

However, while the problem of literal comprehension has been recorded through 
conversational episodes such as the above, there has been insufficient investigation 
relating to autism in conditions under which there is a failure of nonliteral compre- 
hension, leading to literal comprehension. Furthermore, from a clinical perspective, 
people with autism give the impression that they do not always comprehend every 
ambiguous expression literally. In order to identify the factors that result in literal 
comprehension, it is therefore necessary to combine detailed analysis of numerous 
conversational episodes with investigation into the way people with autism respond 
to tasks that have been prepared experimentally. However, there is still a paucity of 
such techniques, and the only attempts have been along the lines of the few that are 
outlined below. 

“Theory of mind” is a specific cognitive ability to understand others as inten- 
tional agents, more specifically, the ability to (1) attribute mental states, such as 
beliefs, intents, desires, pretending, and knowledge to others; and (2) understand 
that others have beliefs, desires, and intentions that are different from one’s own. 
Research in clinical psychology is one of the main areas of application of theory of 
mind. Particular deficits occur in individuals with autism, for example. They are 
sometimes referred to as mind-blindness; those individuals who have a “theory of 
mind” impairment or deficit tend to lack understanding of how their behavior affects 
others. Specifically, they tend to have difficulty in (1) seeing things from any other 
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perspective than their own, (2) determining the intentions of others, and (3) under- 
standing social reciprocity. Baron-Cohen (1995) describes two orders of theory of 
mind ability. First-order theory of mind relates to inferring the thoughts of another 
person, whereas second-order theory of mind concerns reasoning, i.e., what one 
individual (other than the self) thinks about another’s thoughts. Happé (1993) 
carried out a study of people with autism aged from 9 to 28 years. The subjects 
read a short story and were then presented with a task in which they had to select 
one of two choices regarding the meanings of metaphors and irony used by characters 
in the story. Only subjects with second order theory of mind were able to comprehend 
irony, while subjects who had only reached first order theory of mind were able to 
comprehend metaphor but not irony. Subjects lacking a theory of mind were unable 
to comprehend either metaphor or irony. Comprehension of the meaning of am- 
biguous sentences presented in written format requires not only verification of 
the context, but also involves the further burden of having to read. Such tasks are 
probably not well suited to young children, who are not proficient readers. 

Mitchell, Saltmarsh, and Russell (1997) presented an enactment in which a 
person put an item in location A and another in location B. The experimenter 
switched the objects, and the person then requested the item that was now in loca- 
tion B. Children with autism understood literally more frequently than children with 
Down syndrome. Thus, in response to the question “Now, can you get Dad the bowl 
he really wants?” children with autism frequently got the bowl in location B rather 
than getting the bowl that Dad believed to be in location A. Mitchell and his collea- 
gues regard this type of response as a tendency in autism to interpret utterances 
literally. However, it is likely that rather than comprehension of ambiguous sentences, 
what is being seen here is comprehension of mistaken belief. 

Few studies have challenged the assumption that people with autism demon- 
strate literalness. As an exception, however, a study by Ozonoff and Miller (1996) 
suggests a kind of “overnonliteralness” glimpsed in adults with high-functioning 
autism spectrum disorder (HFASD), despite their pervasive tendency for literalness 
in understanding humor, drawing inferences, and appreciating indirect requests. 
Specifically, Ozonoff and Miller (1996) played tape recordings of various episodes to 
adults with high-functioning autistic spectrum disorder (HFASD). The researchers 
found that, while people with HFASD performed less well than controls in the com- 
prehension of jokes or stories that require drawing inferences, they showed over- 
nonliteral comprehension in response to ambiguous questions such as “Can you 
see that house number?” This was a very interesting finding in that it went against 
the view that people with autism comprehend ambiguous sentences literally. 
Ozonoff and Miller argue that people with autism have overlearned the rule that 
“Can you ...?” questions are not to be comprehended literally. However, this task is 
limited to just one pattern of indirect utterance, and further study is required to 
determine whether overnonliteral comprehension is seen in response to a wider 
range of ambiguous expressions. 
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Kess and Nishimitsu (1989) note that everyday English expressions include such 
ambiguities as 1) lexical ambiguity, 2) syntactic surface structure or deep structure 
ambiguity, 3) ambiguity of case in syntactic structure, 4) ambiguity over whether an 
action was intentional or accidental, 5) syntactic ambiguity resulting from intona- 
tion, 6) indirect speech acts, 7) irony or sarcasm as discourse ambiguity, 8) ambiguity 
of discourse intent, 9) idioms and metaphors, and 10) children’s word games. In Kess 
and Nishimitsu, Nishimitsu, a native speaker of Japanese, searched for ambiguous 
expressions in Japanese corresponding to the English expressions described by 
Kess, a native speaker of English, and put forward as many as 30 or so types of 
ambiguity. 

Given that ambiguous expressions themselves have this level of diversity, it is 
true to say that the range of ambiguity in the studies mentioned above was not 
wide enough. Also, Ozonoff and Miller (1996) point out that children with autism 
show a lack of consistency in nonliteralness and in their methods of comprehension 
with respect to ambiguous sentences. Bearing this in mind, it will be difficult to 
obtain an accurate grasp of the problem of literal comprehension in people with 
autism without a comparative study that examines comprehension of a great variety 
of ambiguous expressions at the same time. 

The present study attempted to compare the results of a study of comprehension 
by regular elementary school students of the various types of ambiguous expression 
indicated above (Oi and Takahashi 2005) to new results obtained from children with 
HFASD in the same grades at school. Oi and Takahashi (2005) drew up 50 ambiguous 
expressions comprising 17 types of ambiguity, based on Nishimitsu’s work. With 
reference to the methods used by Kaneko (1987) in a study of the comprehension 
of ambiguous expressions by adults, Oi and Takahashi presented 666 children 
in grades 2-6 of elementary school with an ambiguous expression and required 
the children to judge which of two pictures corresponding to the two different 
comprehensions of the expression was the correct match, on a scale from 1 (literal 
comprehension) to 5 (nonliteral comprehension). Kaneko (1987) defined bias in 
the comprehension of a sentence that could be comprehended in two ways as the 
proportion of subjects that selected one interpretation, and used this to examine 
structural ambiguity. Kaneko does not categorize comprehension as literal/nonliteral, 
but in the present study, each sentence was examined by three university students 
and taken to be nonliteral if they all chose it and literal if they all did not choose it. 
Simple selection of one of two alternatives was not used because university students 
who participated in a preliminary study were frequently unsure how to respond. The 
two factors “comprehension of idiomatic expressions or metaphors” and “use of 
contextual information” were extracted through factor analysis. With both factors, 
scores on the linear scale showed a tendency to increase, indicating an increase in 
nonliteral comprehension, with higher grade in school. Large age differences were 
seen between fourth and fifth graders in comprehension of idiomatic expressions or 
metaphors, and between second and third graders in use of contextual information 
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The aim of the present study was to compare the evaluation scores for each 
expression given by elementary school students with HFASD to the scores given by 
regular elementary school students. This permitted a grasp of the degree to which 
children with HFASD show a bias toward literalness (or else nonliteralness) in their 
comprehension of ambiguous expressions in comparison to regular elementary 
school students. At the same time, the study examined what relationship the two 
factors extracted by Oi and Takahashi (2005) from the results of regular elementary 
school students have on this bias. 

Beside the above, the difference between Japanese and English in terms of lan- 
guage ambiguity was investigated on the basis of findings from Kess and Nishimitsu 
(1989). According to their study, some sort of difference in linguistic ambiguity is 
seen between the two languages. We could see the influence of the difference on 
comprehension of ambiguous language in Japanese children with autism. 


2 Methods 
2.1 Participants 


Table 1 shows a breakdown of the children that participated in this study. The 
HFASD group included 53 second to sixth graders in an elementary school who 
were recruited from a self-help group active in the Tokai-Hokuriku region. All had 
been diagnosed by a psychiatrist or pediatrician as having Asperger syndrome, 
high-functioning autism, HFASD, or pervasive developmental disorder. Mean full- 
scale IQ (FIQ) measured on the third edition of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
within 3 years prior to the start of the ambiguous expression comprehension task 
was 92.26 (SD = 19.56). 


Table 1: Participant Children’s Grade, Gender, and Mean Full-Scale IQ 


Grade (year in school) ESK HFASD FIQ 
Grades 2-4 N=30 N=25 
(Male: Female) (24: 6) (22: 3) 
3.00 (SD = .83) 3.24 (SD = .72) 94.52 (SD = 14.8) 
Grades 5-6 N=20 N=28 
(Male: Female) (16: 4) (24: 4) 
5.50 (SD = .51) 5.50 (SD = .51) 91.57 (SD = 23.20) 
Total N=50 N=53 
(Male: Female) (40: 10) (46: 7) 


From Oi and Takahashi (2005) 


4.00 (SD = 1.43) 


4.43 (SD = 1.29) 


92.26 (SD = 19.56) 
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The elementary school student (ESK) group included 50 second to sixth graders 
from elementary school who participated in the study of Oi and Takahashi (2005). 
One class from each of four in grades 2 to 6 in a single elementary school was 
selected at random, and the first 8 boys and the first 2 girls at the top of the register 
in each class were selected. Thus, there were 10 students per grade, 50 students (40 
boys, 10 girls) in total. With no data available regarding HFASD and other disorders 
or intelligence, it cannot be completely guaranteed that this group was developing 
typically with no disorders. Consequently, this group was designated the regular 
elementary school student group rather than the typically developing group. It was 
probably a sample that reflected regular school classes, in which children with some 
sort of developmental disorder account for a little over 6% of students (see endnote 
1). No difference in the mean grade at school was found between the two groups. 
Both groups were further subdivided into grades 2, 3, and 4 and grades 5 and 6 to 
permit comparison between lower-grade HFASD and lower-grade ESK, and between 
upper-grade HFASD and upper-grade ESK, in addition to the comparison between 
the two groups overall. This division into lower and upper grades for comparison 
was made because Happé (1995) showed that children pass tasks of first order theory 
of mind, which is possibly related to comprehension of ambiguous expressions, at a 
linguistic mental age of around 9 years. Therefore, we predicted that there would be 
differences in the way expressions are comprehended between the upper and lower 
grades. There were no differences in the mean grade at school between the HFASD 
group and the ESK group in either the upper or the lower grade subgroups. 


2.2 Materials 


A total of 50 ambiguous expression tasks drawn up by Oi and Takahashi (2005) were 
used. The tasks comprised 17 different types of ambiguity, with between two and five 
tasks for each type. Each task had two pictures, one corresponding to the literal 
comprehension and one to the nonliteral comprehension of the expression in the 


A m © ay 
4°) 4 a —. 
= , e++H , 
pots wr 2) NI } Nh 
\ Wes / We have a We have a URS yeh 
UY) aden smallcatanda  HFASD small cat and = ay 
zs small dog * a (big) dog 


Oucti ni wa tiisana neko to inu ga imasu 
home small cat dog have 


Figure 1; Literal comprehension and non-literal comprehension of an ambiguous sentence 
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task (see Figure 1). In the study by Oi and Takahashi (2005), three fourth-year univer- 
sity students specializing in education for disabled children rated each of the two 
pictures for each task as either literal or nonliteral comprehension, and the three 
students were in agreement for all 50 tasks. Furigana (syllabic characters to indicate 
pronunciation) were added to the kanji characters in each task. 


2.3 Procedure 


The tasks were administered to the HFASD group either individually or in small 
groups, and to the ESK group in groups by class. Participants were asked to respond 
by rating on a five-point scale which of the two pictures matched the stimulus 
sentence. Prior to presentation of the 50 sentences making up the study, two practice 
tasks were administered. When a child did not understand the procedure, in the 
HFASD group it was explained by an adult in charge of the group who normally 
gave guidance to the child, and in the ESK group it was explained by the homeroom 
teacher for that class. The timing of the tasks was as follows: in the HFASD group, 11 
children carried out the tasks in December 2005, and 42 children carried out the 
tasks in August 2007; the ESK group carried out the tasks in September and October 
2004. 


3 Results 


The results for all 50 ambiguous expression tasks were compared between the 
HFASD group and the ESK group in all grades, in the lower grades (grades 2, 3, and 
4), and in the higher grades (grades 5 and 6) using the Mann-Whitney U-test. In 
the comparison of all grades, there was a difference between the two groups that 
was significant at the 5% level (including one-tailed tests) for the 9 tasks shown in 
Table 2. Of these, 3 showed a bias toward literal comprehension in the HFASD group, 
and the remaining 6 conversely showed a bias toward nonliteral comprehension. In 
the comparison of the lower grades, 6 tasks showed significant differences. Five of 
these were the same as in the comparison in all grades, and the direction of bias 
was the same. Only task 22 was specific to the lower grades, and this showed a bias 
toward literal comprehension of indirect speech. In the comparison of the higher 
grades, none of the tasks showed a significant difference. There were a total of 9 
types of ambiguity with a bias toward either literal or nonliteral comprehension. 
There were significant differences for 2 tasks involving ambiguity in the modifier of 
parallel nouns, and there was 1 task with a significant difference for each type of 
ambiguity showing a bias. 
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Oi and Takahashi (2005) found 13 tasks with high factor loading for the factor 
“comprehension of idiomatic expressions or metaphors” and 9 with high factor 
loading for “use of contextual information”. Of the tasks showing bias in the HFASD 
group in the present study, 1 task showing bias toward literal comprehension corre- 
sponded to “comprehension of idiomatic expressions or metaphors”, and 3 tasks 
showing bias toward nonliteral comprehension corresponded to “use of contextual 
information”. In the tasks showing a significant difference in the evaluation score 
between the HFASD and ESK groups, the maximum difference in the mean evalua- 
tion score was 1.33, and the minimum difference was 0.21. 


4 Discussion 


Literalness, which means being in accordance with, conforming to, or upholding the 
exact or primary meaning of a word or words, has been highlighted repeatedly by 
researchers to be one of the most prominent characteristics of language in autism 
ever since the first clinical descriptions of autism by Kanner (1943) and Asperger 
(1944). That is, a common feature of those individuals with autism can be seen in 
their difficulty in grasping abstract concepts, meaning non-tangible ideas, objects 
or things are often hard to understand. The notion of literal mind of autism has 
been strongly believed among researchers even in the past decade (Frith 2003; Perkins 
2007). Empirical studies conducted on this issue by researchers from English-speaking 
countries have concentrated on comprehension of metaphor and similar constructs 
(Happé 1993; MacKay and Shaw 2004; Rundblad & Annaz, 2010); however, linguistic 
ambiguity applies to a far wider range of language (Kess and Nishmitsu 1989). The 
results of these studies have uniformly indicated deficits in individuals with autism 
in this respect. 

For the majority of the ambiguous expression tasks used in the present study, 
there was no difference in comprehension between HFASD elementary school chil- 
dren and regular elementary school children. This included irony, which Happé 
(1993) maintained is comprehended literally by people with autism. The present 
results are consistent with the results of Yata and Oi (2009), who studied children 
of school age. As will be discussed below, it is evident that differences between 
studies in the pattern of stimulus presentation and the method of responding can 
affect the results. In the study by Happé (1993), as well as in studies by Mitsuhashi 
and Nakamura (2004) and Adachi et al. (2006) that detected difficulty in com- 
prehending irony in school-age children with HFASD, the subjects were presented 
with written sentences containing irony. To measure comprehension, Happé asked 
people with autism to select either a literal or a nonliteral meaning for the ironic 
expression using a closed question that was communicated orally. Adachi et al. 
(2006) and Mitsuhashi and Nakamura (2004) required children to select one of four 
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Table 2: Fifty task sentences and their type of ambiguity. Mean evaluation scores of all grades and 
lower grades of HFASD and ESK groups, and the direction of bias in HFASD group. 


Mika took over from Kazu / Kazu turned into Mika 
Mai kept a dog / bought a dog 
Nobody felt better / was able to getup 


The queen ate / was eaten Syntactic ambiguity 
The prince laughed / was laughed at 
Her purse is on the ground / Her purse is falling 


| gl |A big beetle and an ant are fighting / Abig beetle and ant are fighting ———E ey = 


pomen hit by a car / Mayu bumped into a car Ambiguity of case a 


E a a 
Hey Mum, | broke a cup /the cup broke 

Taro is not tall like Jiro Extent of the negation 
E He went to schoo! without eating breakfast / ate breakfast and didn't go to school |_—__Seeetstte seeston__ Ez 


. ; Case relation and syntactic 
| 19 Taku gave a present to Shin and Kazu / Taku and Shin gave a present to Kazu =| 
aime otemon sede to had escaped te as i 


| 23|"Can you openthatwindow?""Yes" 


"You're a genius, arent you" tronic and conversational ambiguity 
"You're a nice older brother, aren't your 


F 26|-Shall give you a chocolate?” OK Thats OK | Aenbiguiyofconversatonalinient | 2 | 
28 ow about some more juice” “Thats OK. thank you /OK" eS 


Mum is proud of you /has a long nose 
Big brother is in a bad mood / has got his belly button in a twist 
Dad is confused /is twisting his neck 
Hiking up mountains is hard / You will break a bone hiking up mountains 
Table legs 
Mum scolds Dad /sits on Dad 
36] Be in a risky situation / cross a dangerous bridge 
37] The sun shone / smiled 
Oh, careful! / Husband, careful! 
it's a wolf/ Oh, its paper 


What are the lips you have in your face / what is the building you have in your face? 
What has flowers and water in its mouth and stands up? 

What school do mice go to? 

Who eats with his mouth? / makes a living from the mouth? 


Quibble / Dwindling shoes Homonym (mistaken meaning) 
45] Take your footwear off here / your clothes off here 
46]A star you can see during the day/Aclothes pole you can see during the day 


48] Those chocolates look nice 7 Demonstrative 
49]Fd like to play in that park 
50] Isn't that cat Tama? 
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Comparison ofall Comparison of grade 
grades 


E Literal/noniiteral Direction of bias of comprehension of children with 


Literal : _Nonliteral . 


Change Take over 
Buy i Keep 
Stay sitting : Bedepressed 


Hitforehead 
(Does this match the : 
picture? Please 
check.] 


Run over 


} 
Jiro is short Jiro is tall 89 07 3.88 
No school H No breakfast . 268 2.70 2.56 
: | 
: E 6 3 | 0 ? 


= ~ & I 3 
Picture scored 100 Picture scored 10 
Mother smiles i Mother angry 


Long nose 
Twisted belly button H 
: Lean head to one 
side 
Hard work 
Normal table 
Mum angry, Dad 
apologizes 


Twist with hands 


Mother falls 
Toilet 
Building in face H 
Person with flower in : 
mouth H 
Mice with school H Junior high school 
rucksacks : mice 
Meal i Dentist 
Shoes j Cheeky 
Clothes H Footwear 
Sun and stars : Clothes pole 


Treadmill : Telephone 


On desk H Other person 
Place in middie =: 

distance H In thought balloon 
: Other person facing 
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or five written options. In contrast to these methods, in the present study, children 
were required to compare written expressions of irony against pictures depicting 
literal and nonliteral meanings and to rate the pictures. Yata and Oi (2009) showed 
irony in pictures and in writing, and required the children to choose one of three 
meanings presented verbally and in writing. What the use of pictures appears to 
suggest is the possibility that elementary school children with HFASD readily com- 
prehend irony. The lack of bias in comprehension of expressions other than irony 
shown by elementary school children with HFASD in the present study is probably 
for the same reason. It is possible that any bias toward literal comprehension was 
weakened because contextual information for use in comprehending ambiguous 
expressions can be more readily obtained from pictures than from written text. 
Moreover, it is possible that the picture selection response pattern that characterizes 
the present study makes responding easier than having to select the response from 
several written meanings or else respond verbally. Yata and Oi (2009) showed four- 
frame comic strips to elementary school children with HFASD. When the children 
were required to put the meaning of indirect requests made by characters in the 
comics into their own words, they comprehended literally; when they were required 
to select the meaning from alternatives prepared by adults, they comprehended non- 
literally. It may thus be seen that the comprehension of ambiguous expressions is 
affected by the method of responding to the stimulus sentence. 

At the same time, it would not be true to say that there was no bias in the 
comprehension of ambiguous expression tasks by the children with HFASD who 
participated in the present study. However, a bias toward literal comprehension 
was seen in no more than 4 tasks, while a bias toward nonliteral comprehension 
was seen in 6 tasks, which thus exceeded the literal bias. One source of bias toward 
literal comprehension is failure to comprehend a metaphor (task 35), and this was 
the same result as that of Happé (1993). However, there was no bias in compre- 
hension in the other four metaphor tasks (33, 34, 36, 37). Thus, there is a need to 
investigate the meaning of the differences in comprehension of different tasks. 

The second source of bias toward literal comprehension was where the case 
marked by “and” was taken to be the object and not the subject of the verb (task 
19, see appended figure). It seems likely that rather than comprehending that some- 
one helped the policeman to catch a robber, children with HFASD selected the 
response depicting what would be the normal course of events, which is that the 
policeman caught someone. The third source of bias toward literalness was indirect 
speech actions (task 22). The literal comprehension of indirect requests agreed with 
the result of Paul and Cohen (1985), who studied autistic adults with mild retarda- 
tion. However, no bias in comprehension was found in a separate indirect speech 
task (23), indicating differences in comprehension due to the different tasks. The 
fourth source of bias toward literal comprehension involved ambiguity in parallel 
nouns (task 7), and this probably depends on the meaning comprehension of the 
linguistic structure. However, task 8, which was the same type of ambiguity, showed 
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a bias toward nonliteral comprehension, again indicating differences in comprehen- 
sion due to the different tasks. 

The bias toward nonliteral comprehension in children with HFASD seen in 
the present study has a similar aspect to the overlearning of nonliteral meaning 
described by Ozonoff and Miller (1996) Their question “Can you see that house 
number?” would commonly be used in countries such as the United States by some- 
one in a residential district looking for a particular house. It would not be customary 
to use this in the specific case of asking simply whether or not the listener is capable 
of seeing the numerals of the house number (as in, for example, to compare eye- 
sight). 

In 2 of the 6 tasks that were biased toward nonliteral meaning comprehension, a 
realistic event that came about by accident was selected in preference to an action 
intentionally carried out by an unrealistic agent (tasks 11, 12). To choose the literal 
meaning in these tasks, it would be necessary to assume the intention of an agent 
that goes against convention, and an unrealistic incident resulting from this, from 
the verb contained in the sentence. In the present study, the elementary school 
children with HFASD chose the more realistic alternative, whereas the regular 
elementary school children tended to select the unrealistic picture depicting a situa- 
tion resulting from the unconventional intention of an agent in the sentence. From 
the point of view of the hypothesis of literal comprehension in autism that to 
date has been largely unchallenged (Ozonoff and Miller 1996), this is a paradoxical 
finding. However, to look at it in a different way, it is probably difficult for children 
with HFASD to ascribe various intentions that are divorced from conventional reality 
to the characters of a sentence. Where there was a negation and more than one verb 
in the sentence, children with HFASD took the negation to cover a broad scope 
within the sentence and selected the realistic incident (task 17). This presumably 
has the same background as tasks 11 and 12 mentioned above, in that the children 
did not assume intentions at odds with convention or an unrealistic incident. In 
tasks 7 and 8, literal comprehension of the relationship between the modifier and 
the parallel nouns results in a cat as big as a dog and a white crow; if we assume 
that these are eliminated due to lack of realism, then the situation appears to be 
the same here as well. In task 20 (deductive sentence), the modifier could refer 
equally to the verb immediately following it or to the verb separated from it without 
being unrealistic, but the children were probably influenced by the visual knowl- 
edge of sweet potatoes baked in the garden in a fire of fallen leaves; while this may 
not be part of the reality of children with an urban lifestyle, it has become a stereo- 
type in the media. With ambiguous conversational intent (task 27), the bias toward 
nonliteral meaning probably followed the pattern of exchanges in conventional con- 
versation. In this case, too, it is likely that children are unable to assume different 
intentions removed from conventional stereotypes. 

The results of the present study show that meanings are divided three ways, into 
1) bias of HFASD elementary school children toward literal comprehension, 2) same 
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level of comprehension in HFASD and regular school children, and 3) bias of HFASD 
elementary school children toward nonliteral comprehension. Future work is needed 
to clarify these by comparing different tasks of the same type of ambiguity. This 
would require an examination of the expression, the details of the pictures, and 
the relationship between the pictures and the expression. A good subject for this 
examination would be parallel noun-type ambiguity, as the results of the three tasks 
involving parallel nouns in the present study were divided in the three ways indi- 
cated above. The implication from the present study is that if a picture showing a 
literal meaning is unconventional or unrealistic, there will be bias toward nonliteral 
comprehension; if it is not, there will be bias toward literal comprehension. 

Oi and Takahashi (2005) investigated the 50 tasks for comprehension of am- 
biguous expressions used in the present study, and indicated that from among the 
666 regular elementary school students there were 13 tasks with factor loading of 
0.35 or greater for the factor “idiomatic expressions or metaphors,” and 9 with factor 
loading of 0.35 or greater for the factor “use of contextual information.” Of these, 
only 4 coincided with the tasks in which the HFASD group showed bias, and no 
obvious relationship was found between the two factors. This suggests the possibility 
that the abilities contributing to comprehension of ambiguous expressions in children 
with HFASD differ from those in regular elementary school students. 

There were fewer significant biases in the comparison between lower grades 
than in the comparison between all grades. One possible reason for this is the statis- 
tical processing problem of differences in group size. The absence of differences 
in the upper grades probably reflects cognitive and linguistic development in rela- 
tion to comprehension of ambiguous expressions. When children pass the linguistic 
mental age of 9 years they acquire first order theory of mind (Happé, 1995), suggest- 
ing the possibility that they can more readily comprehend nonliteral meaning. 

The results of the present study suggest that people with autism comprehend 
ambiguous expressions literally under specific conditions; they do not uncondi- 
tionally comprehend all language literally, and this includes metaphor and irony, 
which are linguistic facts that have traditionally been considered to sensitively 
reflect the characteristics of autism. In the tasks that showed bias, the difference in 
the mean rating scores between children with HFASD and regular elementary school 
children was not particularly large, which also implies that the viewpoint of a simple 
dichotomy — children who do not have autism comprehend nonliterally, children 
with autism comprehend literally - is inadequate. The fact that comprehension 
may tend toward the literal or may become nonliteral depending on the type of 
ambiguity, the expression, and the way the stimulus is presented suggests that com- 
prehension varies along a literal-nonliteral continuum rather than a dichotomy. 
From the present study it may be assumed that conventionality of meaning is one 
factor contributing to such variation, and future work is needed to clarify all of the 
factors and to construct a highly valid method for evaluating literal comprehension. 
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Finally, we can see the influence of differences between Japanese and English on 
comprehension of ambiguous language in children with autism. As for ambiguity 
of modifier of parallel nouns (as shown in #7 in Table 2) the Japanese children with 
autism showed literalness. In Japanese an adjective can modify parallel nouns 
without deleting specific marker such as indefinite article “a” in English. By deleting 
“a” from English nouns, they can show clearly that the adjective modify both of 
parallel nouns. Contradictory to this notion, however, the Japanese children with 
autism did not show literalness in #8 of Table 2 despite this being also ambiguity 
of modifier of parallel nouns. Quite the contrary, they showed nonliteralness in 
this task. For the children with autism “white crow” seemed to be inconceivable. It 
could be said that Japanese children with autism prefer literal meaning when com- 
prehending modification of parallel nouns unless the comprehension contradicts 
conventional knowledge such as “The color of a crow is usually black”. 

In addition to this, literalness was seen in the task in which language is ambig- 
uous in terms of syntactic role and syntactic construction (#19 in Table 2). In English 
the order of words (here “policeman”, “dad” and “caught”) clearly indicates the 
syntactic role played by the word and bears no ambiguity in this regard. To indicate 
that “dad” plays a syntactic role of subject of the sentence in Japanese, they need 
additional word which modifies “caught”. The word “together” could be a candidate 
here. Japanese children with autism seem to need additional modifier in com- 
prehending language ambiguous in terms of syntactic role nonliterally. 

Another case of literal comprehension was seen in one out of 5 metaphorical 
statements (#35 in Table 2). In the task particle “no” in Japanese statement such as 
“Oishasan (Doctor) no (possessive or appositive) Tamago (an egg)” makes ambiguity. 
Such ambiguity cannot be shown in English as the two meanings (“Doctor’s egg” or 
“doctor-to-be”) are realized in different constructions. “No” in Japanese has various 
meaning other than possessive or appositive. As far as “no”, Japanese looks more 
ambiguous than English and easier leads to literalness in children with autism. 
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VI Translation 


Judy Noguchi, Atsuko Misaki, Shoji Miyanaga, and Masako Terui 
15 Towards a robust, genre-based translation 
model and its application 


1 Introduction 


Translation is a complex task requiring near native-speaker knowledge of the source 
and target languages. In countries where the target language is not commonly used 
(e.g., an environment where English is a foreign language), acquiring such knowl- 
edge is a challenging undertaking. This chapter will first explain the rationale for 
developing a model of genre-based translation, describe the model, and then present 
findings for applying this model for translation from Japanese to English. Many ap- 
proaches to translation exist, but few have seriously applied a genre-based approach 
employing concepts and tools from work in systemic functional grammar and 
English for specific purposes (ESP). Such a model can help resolve word choice, 
register, and rhetorical issues that appear in translation, especially between lan- 
guages such as Japanese and English where there is considerable linguistic distance. 
The model raises awareness of the language features of both source and target texts 
as well as of their discourse community environments. It employs analysis and 
deconstruction of texts to identify rhetorical structures and uses dedicated corpora 
to select suitable terminology and phrasing for the target texts. When applied, the 
model can lead to diachronic development of genre awareness to lay the basis for 
continued and autonomous improvement of translation skills and thus the produc- 
tion of better target texts. 


(1) Dere wasa dis frogg / Gone jumpa offa da logg / Now he inna bogg. 
(Young 1995) 


This is one rendition of the famous Matsuo Basho poem “Huru ike ya / kawazu 
tobikomu / mizu no oto”. It appears to be in Hawaiian Pidgin English. There are 
numerous translations of the poem, and One Hundred Frogs: From Matsuo Basho 
to Allen Ginsberg by Hiroaki Sato (1995) offers a collection of one hundred different 
versions. The Pidgin version is quoted here to show that there are many possible 
ways to translate a text. Another more serious example is the famous Dante’s Inferno 
that has appeared in at least 50 English versions in the 20th century (Thomson 2002). 
The acclaimed Ellis (1994) version is presented in the Yorkshire dialect because, as the 
translator states, the original intention of Dante was to offer the poem in vernacular 
Italian so that it could be accessible to the general public. 

If there are many ways to translate a text, what would be the best translation? In 
order to find the answer to this question, this chapter will first explore “translation” 
itself, which has been described as both an art and a skill (Baker 1992), i.e., some- 
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thing that can be considered to be acquired via academic education or vocational 
training. It will then propose a model for translation from Japanese into English 
where the linguistic distance can cause problems. For example, at the interpersonal 
level, Japanese has a range of verbs for the English “give”, depending on who 
(senior or junior status of the giver) “gives” something to whom (senior or junior 
status of the receiver): yaru, ageru, morau, kureru, itadaku, and kudasaru (Baker 
1992: 23). Finally, this chapter will present specific examples of how the model is 
being used to teach translation in a training course in Japan and the results of its 
application. 


2 Defining translation and its circumstances 


Translation is almost as old as the profession of writing itself. This is because of the 
important role that translation has played in the transfer of knowledge from one 
community to another over time. Montgomery (2000), tracing the movements of 
knowledge in ancient times, describes the efforts of Demetrius Phalereus, a student 
of Aristotle. Phalereus tried to make available Jewish books of history, law, and 
philosophy through the great library of Alexandria, which he helped to found in the 
3rd century B.C. One translation project is recorded to have been undertaken by 72 
scholars from the twelve tribes of Israel and completed in 72 days. This transfer and 
construction of knowledge via translated texts is even more important today as 
clearly expressed by the title of Newmark’s paper “No global communication without 
translation” (2003). One charming example noted by Newmark is that of a museum 
in Brussels having exhibit captions in only French and Dutch. On observing this, 
Newmark suggested that English be added, not because he is a native English 
speaker, but because English, serving a Lingua Franca, would make the museum 
more accessible to people who do not know French or Dutch but, in today’s world, 
are likely to have some command of English (Newmark 2003: 60). 

In general, there are two types of translation, fiction and non-fiction, as writing 
itself is usually classified into two types, literary and non-literary. Newmark (2003: 
57) refers to literary writing as describing “the sphere of the mind and of language” 
and to non-literary writing as describing the sphere “of reality and the world”. 
However, Newmark (2003:60) notes that Buhler (1934/1984) originally pointed out 
that there are actually three types of writing: (a) literary/expressive, (b) persuasive/ 
directive, and (c) informative. In other words, the non-literary texts can be further 
divided into persuasive texts, such as advertisements or political or religious manifes- 
toes, and informative texts where the main purpose would be to transfer information. 

Of these three types of translation, that of literary/expressive texts as well as 
persuasive texts would require “a profound competence in the relevant target lan- 
guage (TL), and knowledge of its culture” (Newmark 2003: 60). Such a stipulation 
of a translator working into his/her mother tongue was made at the UNESCO General 
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Conference meeting in 1976 in Nairobi as follows: “a translator should as far as 
possible translate into his or her own mother tongue or into a language of which 
he or she has a mastery equal to that of his or her mother tongue” (Newmark 2003: 
60). Similar wording is used to express this in the Code of Professional Conduct of 
the Institute of Translation & Interpreting, a professional organization of translators 
and interpreters in the United Kingdom: 


Subject to 4.4 and 4.5 below, members shall translate only into a language which is either 
(i) their mother tongue or language of habitual use, or (ii) one in which they have satisfied the 
Institute that they have equal competence. They shall translate only from those languages in 
which they can demonstrate they have the requisite skills. 


The ethicality of a translator working into his or her native language is under- 
standable when we consider the multiple levels of equivalence, from the semantic 
to the pragmatic, that must be dealt with in translation, i.e., words, collocations, 
idioms and fixed expressions, grammatical categories, textual structures, cohesion, 
and pragmatic coherence (Baker 1992). Even with “words”, we must seriously con- 
sider what we mean when we say that we “know a word”. From extensive research 
on reading, Grabe (2009: 267) lists nine components that contribute to “knowing a 
word”: orthography, morphology, parts of speech, pronunciation, meanings (referential 
range, variant meanings, homophones), collocations, meaning associations (topical 
links, synonyms, antonyms, hyponyms), specific uses (technical, common), and 
register (power, politeness, disciplinary domain, formality, slang, dialect form). A 
formidable list indeed, but an average educated American adult would have word 
knowledge of about 40,000 words, or about 20,000 word families (base word forms, 
inflectional forms, and closely related derivational forms) and would have encoun- 
tered approximately 88,000 word families in his or her natural environment (Grabe 
2009: 269). Contrast this with the average English language learner for whom 
the goal is to learn the first 2,000 to 3,000 word families with the ultimate aim of 
knowing about 9,000 word families in order to comprehend about 98% of a text 
and be a fluent reader. This gap in word knowledge alone puts the non-native 
English speaker at a disadvantage. 

The obvious question would then be, why not simply use native English-speaker 
translators. The most obvious answer is, of course, that there are not enough trained 
native English-speaker translators who have an adequate knowledge of Japanese. 
However, there is another facet to this question. It is that the relative number of 
native English speakers is declining due to the growth in the use of English as a 
second language (L2) (Graddol 2003), which means that the number of L2 users 
of English is rising as recipients of translated documents (House 2003), perhaps 
requiring consideration of different levels of English complexity. For example, 
there are examples of the purposeful use of simple English in the Simple English 
Wikipedia (http://simple.wikipedia.org/wiki/Main_Page), which has 96,340 articles 
as of March 3, 2013, and by Voice of America, which offers VOA Special English 
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(http://learningenglish.voanews.com/), a website of news and stories for learners of 
English. This suggests that it would be reasonable to develop a translation model for 
consumption by users of English as a second or additional language. Who better to 
undertake such translations than these English users themselves? 

An alternative to using human translators would be to turn to machine transla- 
tion and computer-aided translation. Unfortunately, while progress is being made, 
there is still much work to be done before human translators can be replaced by 
machines, even for rather formulaic informative types of translation that more 
readily lend themselves to repeated use of phrases and language patterns. Take, 
for example, the work of Bach et al. (2010), who reported 88.58% accuracy in 
discriminating the requisite and effectuation parts of legal sentences (specifically in 
the Japanese National Pension Law Corpus) based on linguistic features, problem 
modeling, and tag settings. While this paper documents an achievement in the field, 
it also attests to the fact that much more work needs to be done before machine 
or computer-aided translation can become a viable alternative to trained human 
translators. 

Under the circumstances in which there is a need for global communication, 
especially for the translation of informative texts, and yet there are not enough 
trained native-English speaker translators who can undertake such work nor the 
technology, one solution lies in training Japanese speakers to do this work. Thus, 
this chapter will focus on developing a model for non-literary informative transla- 
tion into English by Japanese language speakers. 


3 Developing a genre-based translation model 


3.1 Working with non-native English speaker translators 


The Code of Professional Conduct of the Institute of Translation & Interpreting 
quoted above in relation to translating into one’s mother tongue actually starts 
with the caveat “Subject to 4.4 and 4.5 below,...” Section 4.4 refers to contractual 
arrangements and 4.5 to provisions for “exception”. 


4.5 Exception Where a Principal! requires a member? to carry out work in circumstances which 

contravene the provisions of 3.2.2, 4.1 or 4.3 above, the member may, exceptionally, accept the 

work provided always that: 

a) the member has taken appropriate steps, preferably putting his concerns in writing, to 
ensure that the Principal is fully aware of the risks involved 

b) the member has satisfied himself that the Principal is genuinely aware of the risks involved 

c) the Principal has expressly agreed to accept the risks involved, preferably in writing 

d) the work carries or is accompanied by a cautionary notice. 


1 “Principal” refers to the person commissioning the translation work. 
2 “Member” refers to a person who has joined the Institute of Translation and Interpreting. 
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This “Exception” section outlines the issues that need to be taken into con- 
sideration when a person will be translating into a language that is not his/her 
native language or one of habitual use. In other words, in the present day circum- 
stances of Japanese texts needing translation, if the work must be done and there 
is no native English speaker who has the requisite skills in Japanese to undertake 
it, then a Japanese speaker trained in translation may, with an understanding of the 
risks involved, take on the job. The question now becomes one of what the optimal 
training method would be. 

In searching for the answer, let us consider Neubert’s (2003) discussion of 
semantic and pragmatic translations. “Semantic” translations refer to the procedure 
of adapting the meanings of the subject text to the new environment of the target 
text, while “pragmatic” translations involve the notion of reproducing the contex- 
tualized meanings of the subject text in the target text. To illustrate these concepts 
in action, Neubert takes up the term “social translation” used by Newmark (2003). 
He surmises that Newmark derived this term from the translation of “social texts”, 
or texts that deal with individuals and groups, for example, a document issued 
by the United Nations. This concept of texts as existing for a group of people and 
requiring translation to be understood by the members of this group, as they are 
not necessarily in physical or geographical proximity and would not likely to be 
habitually using the same language, offers a valuable hint as to how non-native 
speaker translators might be effectively trained. 


3.2 Laying the theoretical basis of a genre-based approach to 
translation 


Translation studies have been influenced by various areas of linguistics, such as 
“textlinguistics, sociolinguistics, psycholinguistics, cognitive linguistics, critical lin- 
guistics”, according to Schaffner (2000: 1). The reason for the influx from such a wide 
range of disciplines is that for a text to be translatable, it must first be understood 
with respect to the communicative purposes for which it was originally created in a 
specific sociocultural context. In other words, it is not only the surface linguistic 
structures that need to be considered but the communicative and pragmatic impact 
of the text. Schaffner (2000) mentions the work of Anna Trosborg (1997a, 1997b, 2000) 
of the Aarhus School of Business (Denmark) who uses a model based largely on 
register (Halliday 1978) and genre analysis (Bhatia 1993; Martin 1984; Swales 1990a, b). 
This genre analysis approach is specifically applied by Pezzini (2008) to the transla- 
tion of research article abstracts with details including the matching of repeatedly 
used phrases. 

Genre analysis, a term coined by Swales (1990b), is part of a robust area of work 
in English for specific purposes, or ESP. Like translation studies, ESP has benefited 
from an influx of concepts from many related areas. Belcher (2004) describes the 
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development of ESP with input from sociodiscoursal, sociocultural, and socio- 
political tracks. The sociodiscoursal work examines the relationship between the 
discourse and society, or the discourse community in which the text occurs. This 
involves the identification of moves, or the rhetorical framework of a text (e.g., 
Swales and Feak 2000). The foundations of sociodiscoursal work can be traced to 
the Systemic-Functional Linguistics movement of Halliday (1978), which was sub- 
sequently pursued by the Sydney School (Halliday 1992; Leckie-Tarry 1995). 

While machine translation per se has not sufficiently developed to be able to 
produce translations unaided by human pre- and post-editing, computer-based tools 
can be of great aid to the translator. Of particular importance are the contributions 
from corpus linguistics, beginning with the dictionaries and pattern grammars from 
Collins COBUILD (Francis et al. 1996, 1997) and extending to the identification of 
frequently used phrases and expressions, i.e., lexical bundles or multiword ex- 
pressions, used to package the information (Hyland 2001, 2003, 2008; Cortes 2004, 
2006). As Hunston (2002: 1) states at the beginning of her book on Corpora in 
Applied Linguistics, “It is no exaggeration to say that corpora, and the study of 
corpora, have revolutionized the study of language, and of the applications of 
language, over the last few decades”. In the case of the application of corpora to 
translation, parallel corpora and multilingual corpora can offer specific target ex- 
pressions to allow the translator to make the optimal choices (Hunston 2002; Vintar 
2008) and comparative corpora can be used to identify stylistic differences between 
natural-sounding language and that produced by translators influenced by the 
source text (Hunston 2002). 

The other major tributaries of sociocultural and sociopolitical streams are impor- 
tant for developing the training aspects of a non-native speaker translator model 
and for defining the very aims of the model itself. The sociocultural stream in ESP 
identifies a novice-expert composition of the discourse community that makes it 
important to scaffold the entry of newcomers to a professional discourse community 
(Lave and Wenger 1991). This acculturation of a novice does not refer to merely 
surface features but to acquisition at a deeper level of, for example, “identifying 
oneself as an engineer and then learning how to navigate through the community 
networks” to aim for “‘accountable disciplinary knowledge’ which takes into account 
the context in which the knowledge is to be used” (Stevens et al. 2008: 357). Again 
we have mention of the importance of “context”. 

Anyone working professionally with language must develop a sense of aware- 
ness of both the text and its context. In reviewing the various theoretical streams 
feeding into ESP theory, Belcher (2004: 178) concludes by saying “I would charac- 
terize the goals as aimed at a multidimensional knowledge of where discourses and 
their communities, as well as the ESP professionals committed to understanding and 
teaching them, are situated in the world at large”. Here let us use the term “systemic 
literacy” to express this in a compact manner. The concept of this word is introduced 
by Brown (2008: xi) as follows: 
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“The world becomes more complex and interconnected at a lightning-fast pace, and almost 
every serious social issue requires an engaged public that is not only traditionally literate, but 
adept in a new, systemic literacy. This new literacy requires an understanding of different kinds 
of feedback systems, exponential processes, the unintended consequences inherent in evolving 
social systems, etcetera”. (emphasis ours) 


The third tributary to ESP from the sociopolitical stream has two aspects: the 
questioning of the simple acceptance of English as the language of global discourse 
communities and the rise of different forms of ELF, or English as a Lingua Franca. 
From the viewpoint of ideology and learners’ rights, Master (1998) has discussed 
the positive and negative aspects of English dominance, and Benesch (1999) has 
examined the power relations in academia in an article appearing in English for 
Specific Purposes. By 2003, Graddol (2003: 152), as mentioned above, notes “the 
decline of the native speaker” in terms of relative numbers and the rise of L2 
speakers. This trend has led to a call for respecting the multicompetencies of ELF 
users, who possess more than one language and culture. This means that when 
considering the difference between bilingualism and multiculturalism, “while native- 
speaker norms and conventions of accuracy and appropriateness are relevant for 
the former in differing degrees, based on the context of use, they are essentially 
irrelevant for the latter” (Alptekin 2010: 107). In other words, ELF is “a language 
variety without a culture or native speakers” that is used by speakers who possess 
at least one other language and culture (Alptekin 2010: 107). 


3.3 Setting the features of a genre-based ESP model of 
translation 


Let us now consider how to develop a translation model to answer the question of 

“If there are many ways to translate a text, what would be the best translation?” The 

conditions before us are as follows: 

1. The translator may or may not be a native Japanese speaker who will be working 
from Japanese as a source language to English as the target language. 

2. The language model will be based on an ESP view of language as it is used by 
specific discourse communities. 

3. The concept of “genre” in ESP will be used to identify the language features of 
both the source and the target texts. 

4. The texts will be viewed from a systemic literacy standpoint; i.e., with an aware- 
ness of the contexts in which they function and their roles in these contexts. 

5. The specific linguistic features can be identified using corpus linguistics and 
other language analysis tools. 


Let us now consider these points in more detail. The first defines the translator 
as someone who may or may not be a native Japanese speaker because even a native 
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English speaker with a good working knowledge of Japanese could benefit from a 
genre-based model, which can reveal the information frameworks and optimal 
words and phrases to guide the reader through the genre framework. The second 
point of assuming the ESP view of language is particularly important for the transla- 
tion of non-literary informative texts. This is because of the manner in which infor- 
mation is transferred within professional communities, where the participants can 
influence the shaping of the societies in which they are active. The beginnings of 
an ESP view of language can be traced to a sociocognitive theory of genre with roots 
in Kuhn’s theory of scientific revolutions (Kuhn 1962), which led to the discussion 
of “tacit knowledge and scientific networks” by Collins (1982) and the “invisible 
college” idea proposed by Price (1963). By the 1980s, these groups of people who 
influence their contemporary societies were being referred to as “discourse com- 
munities” (Bizzell 1982, 1992; Swales 1990a,b; Berkenkotter et al. 1991). In other 
words, they were communities bound by their discourse, not physical proximity. 
As their professional interactions increased and became more and more complex, 
as would be the case in a discourse community of scientific researchers in a specific 
discipline, they came to require the means for communication that could effectively 
and efficiently transfer information among the members of the community. Such 
texts that are actively used by discourse communities are now referred to as 
“genres” (Swales 1990a; Paltridge 1996), which possess characteristic conceptual, 
rhetorical, and lexical features to facilitate the packaging of information for transfer 
and retrieval. When a genre assumes specific features, it can be used by discourse 
community members to achieve their “private intentions within the framework 
of socially recognized purpose(s)” (Bhatia 1993: 13). Understanding the roles that 
genres play in influencing society can guide the choices made when working on a 
translation piece. Also, corpus and other discourse analysis tools can make evident 
the preferred lexical, grammatical and other choices. 


3.4 Implementing the genre-based translation model 


To make the translator aware of the genre features of the source text, the OCHA 
approach to language learning, which is explained below, can be useful (Noguchi 
2003). As Baker (1992: 4) states in her textbook on translation, “translators will 
need something other than the current mixture of intuition and practice to enable 
them to reflect on what they do and how they do it. They will need, above all, to 
acquire a sound knowledge of the raw material with which they work: to understand 
what language is and how it comes to function for its users”. Being a good translator 
implies being a good language learner, i.e., being able to fully grasp the texts being 
dealt with. This is the basis of the OCHA approach, which encourages the learner to 
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Observe the features of the text. 

Classify the features. 

Hypothesize about the roles of the features. 

Apply what has been hypothesized to understand or create the text. 


As this model is constructed with the aim of aiding translation of informative non- 
literary texts, it deals with the genre texts repeatedly used by discourse communities 
for efficient communication. This means that the translator should know the genre 
features of both the source and target texts. The features of the text to be observed 
can be summed as PAIL (Noguchi 1997): 


Purpose: What is the text trying to do in the source language context and what 
will it be doing in the target language context? 


Audience: Who is the text aimed at in the source and target language contexts? 
What level of knowledge can be assumed for the two audiences? This may differ 
in the case of cultural material. 


Information: What kind of information does the source text include and would 
it be the same in the target text? 


Language features: What kinds of language features does the source text use to 
reach its target audience and realize its purpose(s)? Can this be replicated in the 
translation? 


The purposes of the source and the target texts could be different. For example, 
in the case of the Dante translation discussed at the beginning of this chapter, the 
Ellis translation was specifically aimed at achieving the original purpose of Dante 
to reach a wide general public audience, while other translations may have been 
aimed at more educated groups. Depending on the audience at which the target 
text is aimed, the information in the source text may need to be supplemented or al- 
tered. Issues of equivalence may arise and should be weighed against the purpose of 
translating the source text. For example, when translating a recipe of a Japanese 
dish for a website that can be globally accessed, some explanation of the ingredients 
(e.g., food peculiar to Japan) would be necessary that may not appear in the original 
Japanese version for a Japanese audience. Here is another interesting example from 
Bible translation, which can be considered as a type of informative translation if the 
text is to be used for the dissemination of religion (Best 1978: 33): 


How is the lamb of God to be explained to an Eskimo? This problem first arose acutely for those 
translating the Bible into the languages of the Eskimo since there is no word for lamb in those 
languages. What is worse, there is no equivalent concept. It is possible to render the ‘lamb of 
God’ by the ‘baby seal of God’; but the seal occupies a different place in the mind of an Eskimo 
from that which the lamb did in the mind of a Palestinian of Jesus’ day. 
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Best (1978) continues the discussion of word choice and also points out the differences 
between the hunting/fishing culture of the Eskimos? and the pastoral/agricultural 
culture of the Palestinians. So, what was finally used as the translation? Sisler 
(1994) reports: When the Bible calls Jesus, “the lamb of God”, the Eskimo phrase 
becomes “God’s special thing that looks like a caribou calf”. 

Avisual image of the genre-based translation model is presented in Figure 1. The 
language features that need to be observed include the rhetorical structure, word 
choices (see Section 1 for a list of “word” features), grammatical choices, formatting 
and phonological features of both source and target texts. In the case of informative 
non-literary texts, the rhetorical structure conventions of the target text may differ 
from that of the source text. For example, Japanese business letters have a different 
physical format from English business letters and the rhetorical structure differs, 
with Japanese business letters having formulaic seasonal greetings at the beginning 
but English business letters starting with the business itself. 


| Author) / Source language } 
Source text 


Genre features 


Discourse 
cammunity 


Figure 1: Visualization of the genre-based translation model (Miyanaga et al. 2012) 


3.5 Raising awareness of the source text Japanese 


Before describing the details of implementing the model, let us examine one major 
feature of Japanese texts that can be problematic in translation. As hinted in the 
introductory section, Japanese has traditionally been a hierarchical society with 
much importance placed on maintaining social harmony. The work of Chie Nakane, 
a Japanese anthropologist/sociologist, reveals how this is expressed in everyday 
interactions such as terms of address (Nakane 1970: 27): 


3 These people call themselves the Inuit; Eskimo is an Algonquian term. 
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Let us imagine, for example, the case of X, once a student of Y, who, fifteen years afterwards, 
becomes a professor in the same department as Y and thus acquires equal status. X still 
addresses Y as sensei and will not refer to him as dory6 (colleague) to a third person. Y may 
address X as kun, treating him, that is as kohai, even in front of X’s students or outsiders: Y 
has to be most broad-minded and sociable to address X as sensei in such a context (i.e., the 
English usage of Dr. or Professor). It may also be that when X is well known, but Y is not, Y 
may intentionally address X as kun in public in order to indicate that, ‘he is superior to X, X is 
only his k6hai’. 


This importance placed on social relationships is often difficult to express in 
English texts. 


4 Applying the genre-based translation model 


4.1 Using the genre-based translation model for translator 
training 


Now let us examine how the translation model described in Section 3 is being 
applied to Japanese-to-English translator training at one of the major English- 
language schools in Japan. The school was founded in 1980 in Tokyo by an organi- 
zation, established in 1965, which specializes in providing interpreter services at 
international conferences. The organization currently offers interpreting and translat- 
ing services, conference organization services, and other language-affiliated services. 
The translator training course under discussion is offered at the Osaka school of the 
organization (Misaki et al. 2011). 

One term of the Japanese-to-English translator training course is six months 
long with once-a-week classes lasting 2 hours and meeting 18 to 19 times. The class 
size is kept relatively small, ranging from a minimum of four students to a maximum 
of twelve. The class is conducted by several instructors. The main instructor, a native 
speaker of English, has worked extensively as a translator and a teacher of English 
for specific purposes (ESP) for students majoring in science, engineering, and medi- 
cine. The other instructors are native speakers of Japanese, who, after having taken 
this translator training course, have been working as translators in various fields or 
have obtained graduate degrees in teaching English as a second/foreign language 
and become English language instructors at institutions of higher education. 

Those interested in enrolling in courses offered by the school undergo a series of 
screening tests, including written and oral interview tests. Those who wish to enroll 
in the translator training course need to demonstrate sufficient basic language 
knowledge and usage skills of English before learning how to apply their abilities 
to learning how to translate texts into a non-mother tongue language. 

The translator training course has a Japanese-to-English translation assignment 
every week for 18 sessions per term. At the end, there is a final exam, which consists 
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of a listening component with questions on the content, a section on summary 
writing of a text of about 500 words, a cloze section, and a text to be translated 
from Japanese to English. A student attaining a score of 80 points or more on the 
100-point test is eligible to enroll in an advanced translator training course. 


4.2 Student characteristics 


Students in the translator training course are asked at the beginning of each term to 
give their permission, on a voluntary basis, to use their translation work data for 
research. The demographic data from the permission form show that the proficiency 
levels of the students range from 730 to 985 for TOEIC* and from 500 to 623 for the 
TOEFL PBT version. Most of those enrolled in the translation training course are 
mature students in their 30s through 50s. Most are employed in a variety of occupa- 
tions, for example, office workers in companies, government workers, and high 
school teachers. All of the participants are highly motivated to acquire or improve 
their skills in Japanese to English translation; some have a strong desire to become 
professional translators while others have an imminent need in their work situations 
to upgrade their language skills. 


4.3 Assignments of informative non-literary texts 


“Genre” has been defined by Noguchi (2006) as a communicative event consisting of 
three components: 1) specific “substance”, the content or meaning that needs to be 
communicated or transferred from the source text to the target text, 2) the “form”, 
the type of text, such as a newspaper news article or a press release, and 3) the 
“action”, or the function the text serves in society (Terui et al. 2007). Based on this 
definition, students in the course are given translation assignments from a range 
of genres and fields. Some examples are news reports, press releases, instruction 
manuals, CEO messages, public notices, and legal documents. The fields dealt with 
include business, international politics, public health administration, biotechnology, 
manufacturing, science, fashion, and arts. To maintain student motivation and 
enable them to deal with different genres from different fields, the assignments are 
chosen from texts submitted by the students themselves. As the students enrolled 
vary from term to term, this allows the adaptation of the materials to suit the needs 
of the current class. In one term, for example, there were a businessperson in the 
securities field, a city government worker, and an employee of an employment 
agency, while in another term, there were a staff member of an academic institution 
with international research interests, an office worker who needed to conduct business 
correspondence in English, and a person doing voluntary work in a liaison position 
at the city office for foreign residents. Although their immediate needs differ widely, 


4 TOEIC is administered in some 120 countries around the world. In Japan, many companies, 
schools, and other organizations utilize the test as a common global yardstick for measuring English 
skill and thus stipulate TOEIC scores for entry-level job openings. 
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the coursework and classroom procedures repeatedly emphasize the basic tenets of 
the genre-based translation model and encourage them to apply what they have 
learned in tackling tasks on their own. When using student-submitted material, the 
person who submitted the text is asked to explain its context in the field and the 
reason for its choice. This initiates the discussion on trying to grasp the position of 
the text in the discourse community that it is aiming to serve. By doing this, the 
instructor can demonstrate how the model can be applied to any text and adapted 
to any context. Thus, each text is used to showcase the genre-based approach and 
its adaptability to a range of texts from different fields and of different registers. 


4.4 Coursework 


In the six-month course employing the ESP genre-based translation model, each 
assignment to translate a text is given prior to the class session so that the students 
can come ready to discuss the issues to be dealt with for the genre under considera- 
tion. Each assignment is handled according to a procedure developed to allow the 
students to put into practice the theoretical points discussed above. At the start 
of each term, the students are introduced to the concepts of genre/field, PAIL, 

OCHA, move analysis, and corpus analysis. By going through this procedure, stu- 

dents ultimately acquire the skills to deal with various types of real-life translation 

assignments that they may encounter in their work or personal interest areas. As 
many are interested in working as professional translators, they are made aware of 
the fact that most of the translation work that is outsourced is of the non-literary 
informative type of text that is the focus of this translation model. 

Upon receiving an assignment text, students are instructed to proceed as follows: 

(1) Receive the assignment text. 

(2) Find field and/or genre reference materials related to the assignment text. Start 
building a mini-corpus that can be used as reference for the assignment and a 
core corpus for future work in related fields. 

(3) Observe the language features of the assignment text. Specifically, this step in- 
volves the following: 

a. Observe the appropriate references and find expressions that may be applied 
to the particular assignment 

b. Observe and analyze moves (the general order of information) in the text 

c. Conduct corpus analysis using available corpora and personally built corpora 
consisting of references found for the assignment in order to search for solu- 
tions to rhetorical, lexical, grammatical and technical issues encountered 
while translating 

(4) Translate the assignment text from Japanese to English as a first draft. 

(5) Send the translated text to the administrative office along with URLs of references 
and/or information on other resources as well as any questions and comments. 
This is done about one week prior to the class session in which the text will be 
discussed. 
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(6) Discuss materials and issues in class with other students and the instructor. 

(7) Do a rewrite of own translation based on the in-class discussion and submit it 
for further checking. 

(8) Examine instructor comments on the rewritten translation. 


5 Case studies 


5.1 Corpus analysis 


The genre-based model places importance on discourse community usage of words 
and phrases. In order to examine this, tools and techniques from corpus linguistics 
are employed. As mentioned above, students are told to find suitable references 
for the assignment text. The next step is to use concordance software to find specific 
examples of word and phrase usages to guide their translation work. 

For corpus analysis, the students use a KWIC (key word in context) concordance 
program that shows citations in single lines with the target words placed at the 
center of each line. The advantage of this format is described by Johns (1986) as it 
“facilitates rapid scanning of a number of citations in order to examine the linguistic 
features that the contexts have in common”. The concordance program also provides 
such information as how many times the target word/expression is used in the 
references, and what word comes before/after the target word/expression. 

Here are three examples of a corpus discovery exercise showing how students 
follow the OCHA approach: they 1) observe the language features in the references, 
such as expressions specific to the genre and/or field, verb tenses, and modals; 2) 
classify differences in such language features; 3) hypothesize on how such language 
features are used; and 4) apply their hypotheses to their translation. The comments 
and sentences in italics were written by the students in English, and their errors are 
not corrected by the authors except in one case, which is presented in brackets. 


Student A: 

1) Observe own corpus consisting of 15 text files of confidentiality agreements 

2) Classify differences in nouns that come after “tangible” 
When I looked for references to translate a confidentiality agreement in class, it 
seemed to me that “tangible” often appeared with a word “object”. I want to 
know what nouns come after “tangible”. 

3) Hypothesize from the findings 
11 out of 15 items use “tangible” for one to three times. In addition to “object”, 
“information”, “form”, and “material” come after it. 

4) Apply to making own sentences 
All confidential information of our company, in tangible or intangible form, must 
be protected against disclosure. Otherwise, our company may not be able to keep 
a firm position in this industrial field. 
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Student B 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Observe own corpus consisting of 315 text files of business letters in the patent 
field 

Classify differences in meanings between “amend” and “rewrite” 

We often ask agents to edit the contents of document. When we ask to edit the 
document, I wonder which word is correct to use in this context. 

Hypothesize from the findings 

In a lot of letters, the term “amend” is more often used than “rewrite” and any 
other word. I think it is a feature on the patent field, which use “amend” to mean 
editing the document. I had never heard “amend” before I worked in this field. 
I think this is a one of the reasons why people feel patent work is difficult. 
Namely there are a lot of specific words in this field, so that these words will 
become a hurdle. 

Apply to making own sentences 

Following the Examiner’s suggestion in Response to Argument on page 5, Claim 1 
has been amended to change “a support plate for directly receiving a back face of 
battery” to “a support plate, which directly receives a back face of the battery”. 


Student C 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Observe own corpus consisting of 37 text files in scientific research papers of the 
pharmaceutical field 

Classify differences in nouns that come after “compared with” and “compared to” 
To confirm the explanation in a grammar book that “compared to” is used when em- 
phasizing similarities while “compared with” is used when emphasizing differences. 
Hypothesize from the findings 

It seems that there are more number (amount)-related words after “compared to”. 
Of 37 articles, only 3 articles contain both “compared with” and “compared to”. It 
may be just writer’s preference. 

Apply to making own sentences 

Our products attract younger consumers compared with those made by our 
counterparts. 

The quality of our product can be compared to that of best-selling product on 
Japanese market. 


5.2 PAIL analysis 


An important part of the genre-based model is identifying PAIL, which stands for 
Purpose, Audience, Information, and Language Features as described in Section 
3.4. Both the source text and target text are examined and discussed on the basis of 
these four key elements, which serve as guidelines during the translation process. 


To illustrate PAIL analysis, let us examine a translation assignment from the 


Yakushima Ecotourism Guidebook (Ministry of the Environment of Japan) for the 
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Yakushima World Heritage site on a small island located to the south of Kagoshima, 
the southern tip of the Japanese archipelago. The assignment as shown below is on 
the section of the guiding principles for ecotour guides who lead ecotourists through 
the Heritage site. 


PRE iain al 


LAA ORY BEC S ZIM S. 

2. KATAAKGRET PIL, RSPB SNSMP COAT FEMILTD ZV. 

PDT kD BOWL, VR, MPI CISA HY AdrzeV, 

3.97 (bk, REPCREOERCT 4-7 EF COERPRETAICEZS,. 

4, BA By ttt SP PR ieee ioe Fc Bd D PRR RET EET D, 

SERRA VEL TARE (A¥a—-ANF4 EV TS) (COW TIL, RBA SRV AIT 
D7RV. 

6. FUE OAM Berk FHT EO bit (H—-+ 2) ORTON KIMI, Td7REV. 
TAKAO LIES TRV, FRAGIAE RV, AAG EIEIC RET SB. 

8B. hALORWELACHHERTE SIL, BUR, A. RR, RBA HET, BERETS. 
9. FEZ ILI HO GLGRT TPB AIA E 7RV, 

10. ERR + Wikictk, He KaPthALHoTHUTS, 

11. FAP ic fe FZ HEVY, 

12. Fe PF LE — VIC IESVY CT, RMAC LT LY RV AANOBAIET. 

13. UCU id CATA ZRV, (EK + RK + TP BPRK ABR) 

14, SHE HWO PH, MH, MH, TOMB OCHES ED bh AT ORAS BAL 
AWED, WHI OPMARMHS LIISA, 

15. iil 72 Y DFE 7238 Pt D BE 2 (FDS & 72, 


Figure 2: Assignment text: Guidelines for Yakushima Ecotour Guides 


Source: (Yakushima Ecotourism Guidebook) 
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The PAIL discussed in class for this assignment was as follows: 


Purpose: What is the text trying to do in the source language context and what will 
it be doing in the target language context? 


The text is trying to inform ecotour guides of the rules and recommendations that 
they should keep in mind while serving as ecotour guides. As some ecotour guides 
from overseas may not have a command of Japanese, the rules are to be translated 
into English. 


Audience: Who is the text aimed at in the source and target language contexts? 


The text is aimed primarily at ecotour guides in both Japanese and English language 
contexts. 


Information: What kind of information does the source text include and would it be 
the same in the target text? 


The text gives fifteen guiding principles which ecotourist guides should keep in mind. 


Language features: What kinds of language features does the source text use to 
reach its target audience and realize its purpose(s)? Can this be replicated in the 
translation? 

The text consists of a list of rules and recommendations for the ecotour guides. In 
English-language texts, rules are often delivered in the form of imperative sentences. 


Through the PAIL analysis of the assignment text, the students became aware of 
the genre features of the text and, as a result, reached a conclusion that the impera- 
tive verb form frequently used in the target language be applied to the translation 
although it was not used in the original Japanese, which read like a list of polite 
requests. The following passage illustrates a list of guidelines expressed in the 
imperative sentence form taken from Google Webmaster Tools (2013). When examples 
are presented from a different field, the students are made aware of the fact that this 
is an example of form but not of substance. 


Genre example: Design and content guidelines (Google Webmaster Tools 2013) 


— Make a site with a clear hierarchy and text links. Every page should be reachable 
from at least one static text link. 

— Offer a site map to your users with links that point to the important parts of your 
site. If the site map has an extremely large number of links, you may want to 
break the site map into multiple pages. 

— Keep the links on a given page to a reasonable number. 

— Create a useful, information-rich site, and write pages that clearly and accurately 
describe your content. 

— Think about the words users would type to find your pages, and make sure that 
your site actually includes those words within it. 


Via PAIL analysis, students learn to gain an overview of a source text from 
various perspectives before they start translating, and to consider what may be 
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necessary for producing the target translation text. The findings of PAIL analysis 
serve as guidelines in the subsequent process of finding relevant reference materials 
and translating into the target language. 


5.3 In-class discussion 


Questions and comments raised by the students are turned in together with their 
translations of the assignment and are discussed in class. Here are some examples 
of such questions and comments. The first set is about how to translate the titles 
of four ordinances of the Japanese Ministry of Health, Labour, and Welfare that 
appeared with abbreviations of their alternative names commonly used in brackets. 
The assignment, or the source text, was the publication of quality assurance activities 
of a pharmaceutical company on its website. In terms of genre, the source text is a 
section on quality assurance provided by the company. Table 1 shows the Japanese 
titles of the four ordinances and their official English translations. These abbrevia- 
tions are commonly used in combination with Japanese words in Japanese texts, 
although the common names in English are rarely used in Japanese texts. 


Table 1: Titles, English Translations, and Common Names of Ministerial Ordinances 


Japanese title Official English translation Common name 
ER MAOK Rao} Mis Ministerial Ordinance on Good Manufacturing 
BO Saf & FB D 2k (GMP) Standards for Manufacturing Practice 


Control and Quality Control for 
Drugs and Quasi-drugs 


ERDF ORESRORE Ministerial Ordinance on Good Quality Practice 
(GQP) Standards for Quality Assurance 

for Drugs, Quasi-drugs, Cosmetics 

and Medical Devices 


KR mwEORER CLARE EH Ministerial Ordinance on Good Vigilance Practice 
D & # (GVP) Standards for Post-marketing 

Safety Management for Drugs, 

Quasi-drugs, Cosmetics and 

Medical Devices 


KR GOBER TADAHAO Ministerial Ordinance on Good Post-marketing 
BARR IED AA (GPSP) Standards for Conducting Post- Study Practice 


marketing Surveillance and 
Studies on Drugs 


Three students, struggled with the translation of the long ordinance titles and 
pondered about whether or not the literal, official translations of those titles would 
be suitable in the context, when considering the impact on readers of the target 
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text. These comments were originally written in Japanese and were translated into 
English by the co-authors. 


Student D: 
I found, for example, that the English title of GMP on the website of PMDA was 
“Ministerial Ordinance on Standards for Manufacturing Control and Quality Con- 
trol for drugs and Quasi-drugs”, but FDA of the US and the authorities of Canada 
and the UK use Good Manufacturing Practice. I think that this short version is 
common in Japan, so I used this term with “so-called”. 


Student E: 
It seems difficult for people in general to grasp the meaning of GMP, GQP, GVP, 
and GPSP. Is it better to translate them in a more explanatory manner? Or is it 
better to use the official translations for these words? I’m afraid that the official 
translations are long and therefore would disturb the tone of the text. 


Student F: 

I wondered about how far I need to translate such terms as GMP and GQP. Since 
GMP is also used in English, I thought I didn’t have to literally translate the 
Japanese official title of the GMP ordinance. I also thought that readers would 
grasp the meaning of GQP and GPSP from English translations, and therefore I 
avoided literal translation. On the English website of Takeda Pharmaceutical 
Company, the English short versions of these ordinance titles were annotated, 
and I thought that that was useful. 


These comments were discussed in class, along with the question of who would 
be the target audience for this quality assurance section of a pharmaceutical com- 
pany. The students concluded that they would use the short versions, such as Good 
Manufacturing Practice, in the target text, because the text is targeted at profes- 
sionals or stakeholders who are likely to be familiar with these regulations rather 
than the general public. 


5.4 Awareness of genre: Comparison of 1st draft and rewrite 


In this section, we compare the 1st drafts and rewrites of student translations to offer 
implications of increasing awareness of the students of genre features. The source 
text here is a news report in a Japanese newspaper, and the discussion focused on 
the translation of notes at the end of the lead. Let us look at three examples shown 
in Table 2. The sentences in the table, including using or not using parentheses, 
brackets, italics, bold print, and punctuation, are as they appeared in the students 
translations. 
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Table 2: Comparison of Student 1st Drafts and Rewrites 


Source text 
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(HARREMH TS EAOCES) SM) = Mi wWF2, Hic 


1st draft Rewrite 

Student G (Japan-U.S. Security Treaty is referenced (For more on U.S.-Japan Treaty, see 
in “Today’s Word” on the p. 3) - related “A Phrase for the Day” on p. 3; Related 
articles on the p. 2, 3. stories on p. 2 & 3) 

Student H (See also the third page “Today’s (For more on the Security Treaty, see 
Words” about the Japan-US Security “A Phrase for the Day” on p. 3. Related 
Treaty.) [Authors: The second half is stories on p. 2 & 3) 
missing.] 

Student | (Japan-U.S. Security Treaty is referenced (For more on U.S.-Japan Treaty, see 
in “Today’s Word” on the p. 3) - related “A Phrase for the Day” on p. 3; Related 
articles on the p. 2, 3. stories on p. 2 & 3) 

Student J (See [Cf.] p. 3, “quotes of today” for For the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, see 


U.S.-Japan Security Treaty) Related 
stories: Page 2 and 3 


“Phrase for the Day” on p. 3. Related 
stories on page 2 and 3. 


All of the 1st drafts are grammatically correct and make sense. However, they 
look odd as notes in a news article because the order of the information provided is 
not in conformity with those in English news articles. In other words, in this case, 
the phrase starting with “for” should come first, followed by the imperative sentence. 
These revisions were made possible by applying the OCHA approach to the reference 
articles collected by the students. 


5.5 Awareness of rhetorical structures 


Students in the course are introduced to the concept of observing and analyzing a 
text to become aware of its overall structure. The analysis is done by identifying the 
moves of the source and target texts. Although detailed move analysis is not carried 
out, working repeatedly with texts in a certain genre and reading relevant reference 
materials in the genre can lead to an awareness of the rhetorical structure of a text 
that can guide the student in making appropriate choices for sentence structures, 
tenses, vocabulary, and the ordering of information. Finding appropriate reference 
materials and observing moves to grasp the rhetorical structure of a text are essen- 
tial components of the genre-based translation model. The reference materials are 
essential for finding possible solutions to difficulties encountered during the transla- 
tion process. 
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Let us examine a translation assignment of a news/press release by a corporation 
to see how moves observed in press release texts can assist students in determining 
the tense choice and the information order. 


Table 3: Move Observation of the Source Text (Hitachi, Ltd. 2010) 


Press release by Hitachi Move observation 


Ha, TAVOHhYFA CKRERA TH) | OFM a7 FX Title: Action to be taken 
PAE ALK eT BK by the company 


2010-3 F118 15851 = Date and time of release 


RABID DRA PIL. AV-bTYVY BeRHEEST SR — Action to be taken and 
RABAT 2 SARL £2. CO2HE tH EAS te <<. HHH C. KV ERIE the reason for the action 
BI DIR FLEA VT DPSS NRK A TAY — b Order of information 
YF ADR BT 1 FR BA ICE. MRKUTW SK 6. Purpose of the action 
. 201064 AL AAC. FER AHOMRELT LAV Y 7. Action to be taken 
TA FRAEAB |) CRLLET« 


US. RAB ICBC. HORI ap] D235. 44% 7 Report on the current situation 
AGS EERE ORT IMO DIAL VIDS RMHANIZA 
VohVIARDORVYVASRBEOSNTWKT. AVY-bhY 
TA Ld, HBA CRB EAL TAY -bF7U YR 
Re REE LC. BET RLAUE-—EAORAD RABE 
VAFLPERAABROAEY AT ADRMA NK RI V 
FRLEBRLAWE-—C. BMECEARECERMVRES 
VESTS EORPYV ATF AG EBMFS LR. BET AE 
SANRKEKRA PCT. HICHRACIL. EA. Ki. K 
Bw. SA BEEWOKHAL VIF OAD AM RATUT 
LEOSNA CED PBA Ny. PIMBIILAEBKTIOIRA WE 
cLHEANTWET. 


Shown above are the first two paragraphs of the press release by the corporation. 
Difficulties faced by students in translating this assignment to English were issues of 
tense and long sentences, which interfered with the full understanding of the passage. 

The following is an example of a reference press release released by the Euro- 
pean Commission. The form (press release) and substance (establishment of an 
organization related to smart cities) of the text are quite similar to those of the 
source text. By comparing the assignment source text and the reference texts in 
the target language, it becomes apparent that this particular source text generally 
follows the rhetorical structure of press releases in the target language. 
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Table 4: Move Observation of Reference Target-language Text (Europa 2012) 


Reference Press Release by European Commission 


BRUSSELS, 10 JULY 2012 


Move observation 


Place, Date 


Commission launches innovation partnership for Smart Cities and 
Communities 


Title announcing the 
action to be taken 


One of the greatest challenges facing the EU is how best to 
design and adapt cities into smart intelligent and sustainable 
environments. Almost three quarters of Europeans live in cities, 
consuming 70% of the EU’s energy. Congestion costs Europe 
about 1% of its GDP every year; most of it is located in urban 
areas. Smart urban technologies can make a major contribution 
to tackling many urban challenges. 


Report on the current situation 
(issues stated) 


By launching a Smart Cities and Communities European Innova- 
tion Partnership (SCC) the European Commission aims to boost 
the development of smart technologies in cities — by pooling 
research resources from energy, transport and ICT and concen- 
trating them on a small number of demonstration projects which 
will be implemented in partnership with cities. For 2013 alone, 
€365 million in EU funds have been earmarked for the demon- 
stration of these types of urban technology solutions. 


Aim of the action being taken 
(Solutions to the issues) 


Currently many obstacles limit the potential of innovative smart 
technologies, for example high technological risk, difficulties over 
uncertain returns on investment or regulatory difficulties. In tough 
economic times, businesses and cities are also reluctant to scale 
up and rapidly deploy innovative technologies despite potential 
cost savings and longer-term emissions reductions. 


The transport, energy and ICT services and value chains are also 
now converging. The EU has many years of experience promoting 
and implementing urban projects in transport, energy and infor- 
mation technology, [sic] those efforts need also to converge to 
create “new thinking” across sectors. 


Difficulties faced 


Call for action 


Let us now look at the first move, the title, of the translation text done by students. 


Source text: 


HELI AV bh YA (KERR) ORBIT AIS Ke FRR HR 


Student K’s translation: 


Hitachi Establishes A Business Unit Organization Aiming to the Realization of 


“Smart City (A Next Generation City)” 
Student K’s comment written in English: 


I wonder how I should choose the tense of the verb “Establish” in headline. Accord- 
ing to the text, Hitachi has not established Smart City yet. But they seem to have 
already decided to work on it. When I checked on some websites that show article 
headlines, I found “present tense” is often used in these cases. So I wrote it with 


present tense. 
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Although the title itself could be made more concise, the headline is shown here 
to illustrate a point that she was able to notice, the frequently used tense in the 
headline. Further revision was pointed out to the student by the instructor in the 
editing of her rewrite. 


Student L’s 1st draft of the title: 
Hitachi to Establish New Committee to Bring Together Group Companies Working 
For Realization of Smart City (Next-Generation City) 


Student L’s rewrite: 
Hitachi to Establish Smart City Business Management Division 


Student L chose to use the phrase pattern of a noun (Hitachi) with to-infinitive to 
describe an event that will take place in the near future. The noun + to-infinitive is a 
frequently used way of mentioning a near-future event in news/press release head- 
lines. Note that she made the title more concise to create more impact as a headline. 
She commented in English in her rewrite as follows: 


Thanks to the discussion we had in class, I could make this translation simpler and 
easier to understand. 


Another difficulty faced in translating this assignment was the long sentences 
used in the passage. The first paragraph of the source text consists of one long 
sentence which describes the action to be taken by the corporation and also explains 
the features of a Smart City. Following the one-sentence source paragraph, Student 
M used a relative pronoun which*? to connect the source text information into one 
sentence in her first draft as shown below. After observing the moves of press 
releases and having class discussion on the assignment, in her rewrite she used 
two sentences: one sentence devoted to state the main topic of the press release** 
and another, to give the description of a Smart City*>. 

Student M made another notable change in the rewrite at the beginning part of 
the paragraph. Although it is an accepted pattern of expression to start out the first 
sentence using the past tense of the word announce*', the observation of many press 
releases revealed that the first sentence often states the action that will be taken by 
an organization or a corporation in the present tense of the verb describing the 
action. In other words, the sentence pattern of the subject announced that is replaced 
by the pattern of the subject launches*? (verb that describes the action to be taken 
by the subject). Student M chose to go with the latter after observing a number of 
reference press release texts. 
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Table 5: Comparison of Student M’s Translation Texts 


Student M’s 1st draft: 


Hitachi Launches Team For A Smart City 


Student M’s Rewrite: 


Hitachi Launches Smart City Project 
Headquarters 


March 11, 2010 15:51 


March 11, 2010 15:51 


Hitachi, Ltd. today announced*! that Hitachi 
launches Smart City Project Team, supervised by 
the president, effective April 1, 2010, to promote 
and extend enterprises aiming to build a next 
generation city, a smart city, which*? employs 
the next generation technology based on smart 
grids and has highly efficient social infrastruc- 
ture with less CO2 emission and environmental 
burden. 


Hitachi, Ltd. launches*? Smart City Project 
Headquarters, supervised by the president, 
effective April 1, 2010, to promote and expand 
business aiming to build the next generation 
city, the Smart City.*4 By using the next genera- 
tion technology based on smart grids, the Smart 
City has highly efficient social infrastructure 
with less CO2 emissions and environmental 
burden.*> 


Note: Words or phrases followed by asterisked superscripts (“1 t° *5) in the text correspond to the 


words/phrases in Table 5. 


Identifying moves in a source text and a reference target text relevant to the 


source text in form and/or substance help students make appropriate choices not 
only for lexical and grammatical points but also for rhetorical issues encountered 
in the translation process. 


5.6 Responses to end-of-term questionnaires 


At the end of each term, the school conducts a voluntary and anonymous ques- 
tionnaire. Let us look at two contrasting comments, probably two extremes, for the 
curriculum, so that we can grasp how they viewed the course. The original com- 
ments were in Japanese and have been translated by the authors. 


Student N: 
Generally, I think that the time (for the instructor) to explain the translation 
assignment was too short. I had thought that we could learn about grammar and 
composition in detail, such as articles, word choice (e.g., what English word 
should be used for a specific Japanese word), sentence structures (e.g., where to 
cut a long sentence in the source text, whether to use the active or passive voice). 
The course was not what I had expected. 


Student O: 
The large amount of homework kept me busy but increased my ability very much. 
The quality of the assignments is, of course, important, but no one can improve 
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their ability without dealing with a large quantity of assignments. In this regard, I 
think that this course makes students study hard. There is no single right answer 
in translation, which often frustrates me. However, it provided me with an oppor- 
tunity for really thinking about learning. 


Student N was clearly dissatisfied with the course because she expected lecture- 
style English grammar or composition lessons, which are traditionally provided by 
the Japanese education system. In such a system, students become dependent 
on the teachers and expect them to scold them for errors and mistakes and provide 
the “correct” answers. This, of course, is not what we are trying to do. One of 
the challenges that we face is the need to further elaborate the curriculum so that 
students who feel like Student N can learn how to increase their awareness of the 
need for learner autonomy. 

The comment from Student O, on the other hand, expresses exactly what we 
are aiming for with this workshop-type course in which we use the OCHA approach 
to stimulate the development of autonomous, motivated and informed learners. 
Learner autonomy is indispensable for professional translators in Japan, who often 
need to deal with texts in a wide variety of genres and fields. Some translators deal 
exclusively with specific genres in a specific field, such as clinical trial protocols and 
reports in the pharmaceutical industry, but many translators work in different genres 
and fields on a weekly or daily basis. Independent learners need to be motivated to 
continue their learning endeavors and also need to be well informed about the tools 
and resources available to them. The genre-based approach proposed here provides 
motivated learners with the ESP concepts of discourse community and genre on 
which to firmly base their endeavors as well as the genre analysis and corpus lin- 
guistics tools with which they can continue their learning development. 


6 Future perspectives 


This chapter has described an ESP genre-based model of translation for non-literary 
informative texts. The argument is made for the use of Japanese speakers with a 
good command of English to fill the need for the translation of informative texts as 
there is usually not a sufficient number of native English speakers with adequate 
reading ability as well as systemic literacy of Japanese language, culture, and society 
to handle such translations. 

This genre-based model is founded on theories of language usage in the pro- 
fessions where discourse communities actively construct knowledge via information 
exchange using genre texts. These genres display distinct features that can be 
observed and classified to develop hypotheses about the application of such features. 
For example, as described above, the students made decisions to use the informal, 
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short versions of the ministerial ordinance names instead of using literal translations 
of their formal long titles based on their conclusion that it would not be necessary 
from a communicative viewpoint. Accurate observations of language usage features 
can be made using corpus linguistics concepts and tools, and text frameworks and 
repeatedly used expressions can be identified with discourse analysis techniques 
such as genre analysis. Our translation model incorporating these features can be 
helpful for making decisions at all levels of translation from the word level to 
the overall information framework by considering the communicative effect of the 
target text. The model is not limited to Japanese to English translation and can be 
particularly useful for translation of languages between which there is considerable 
linguistic distance. As a robust model, it can be applied to a range of genres and 
can be used by both native and non-native speakers of the source and target text 
languages. 

To show that the model is a viable one, we have described how it is being used 
for a translator training course for Japanese speakers working in Japan. Raising 
awareness of the language features of genre texts is one of the aims in order to 
help students develop autonomy in making translation decisions through the OCHA 
process with a PAIL viewpoint. Analysis of the findings showed partial success but 
also pointed to the need to better communicate the overall goals of the approach. 

With the ever growing volume of communications today, the need increases for 
more and better translation from Japanese to English to disseminate knowledge and 
enable more Japanese professionals to participate in the construction of knowledge 
at the professional level with people around the world. Further development and 
dissemination of this ESP genre-based translation model should help respond to 
this need. 
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Yoko Hasegawa 
16 Translation: A theoretical perspective 


1 What is translation? 


The term translation is commonly understood as transformation of a text written in 
one language into an “equivalent” text in a different language, while retaining the 
meaning and function of the original text (Catford 1965: 20). The original text is 
called a source text (ST), and the product of a translation is called a target text (TT). 
This seemingly straightforward and common-sense definition immediately begs the 
essential and thorny question as to what counts as equivalence. If one translates a 
text from a source language (SL) into a target language (TL), they are necessarily dif- 
ferent in form, but they are also expected to be equivalent in some significant sense. 
In what way and to what extent must they be alike in order to qualify as translation? 
Halliday, McIntosh, and Strevens (1965: 124) contend that “Are these two texts trans- 
lational equivalents or not?” is not the right question to work on; instead, one 
should ask “How far apart are these as translations?” The threshold of acceptability 
is normally agreed upon according to such factors as the text type, the target 
audience, and the purpose of the translation. 

Jakobson (2000 [1959]: 114) uses the term translation in a broader sense, in- 
cluding paraphrasing within a single language (intralingual translation) as well as 
transformation between different symbolic systems (intersemiotic translation), e.g., a 
novel into a film. The third type is interlingual translation, i.e., translation between 
two different languages. It is this sense that is commonly conveyed by the term 
translation. Translating an ancient text into the modern version of the language 
could be classified as either intralingual or interlingual translation. 

Naturally, when the SL and TL are structurally and culturally very different, as in 
Japanese and English, many adjustments are essential in the translation process — 
from word selection even to reorganization of the text itself. This chapter discusses 
issues routinely involved in Japanese-to-English and/or English-to-Japanese transla- 
tion. It is illustrated with examples, many of which are derived from published 
translations. Also provided are common techniques often used to cope with such 
problematic cases. 


2 What is translatable? 


Some researchers (e.g., Toyama 1987; Wierzbicka 1992) believe that there are ideas 
that can be expressed in one language but cannot be conveyed without additions 
and subtractions in another language because languages involve “different concep- 
tual universes” (Wierzbicka 1992: 20). All texts belong to “a dynamic cultural and 
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linguistic ecology” (Neubert and Shreve 1992: 1). Therefore, translation can be a 
daunting task of pulling a text from its natural surroundings and recreating it in an 
alien linguistic and cultural setting. Consequently, translation can sometimes be 
seen as an act of violence perpetrated against the ST and its culture, epitomized in 
the old Italian proverb, Traduttore, Traditore! ‘Translator, you are a traitor!’ 

When considering translatability, we need to ask: Do thoughts exist that are 
expressible only in a certain language? If it is agreed that the meaning of some 
form can essentially be expressed by some other form within a single language (intra- 
lingual translation), then the cognitive function of language is not totally dependent 
on the form. If we can distinguish between thought and form, then it becomes difficult 
to maintain the argument that certain meanings can be expressed only in a certain 
language. When there are deficiencies in their inventories of forms, languages can 
always enrich their lexicons by means of borrowing and coining new words. On the 
other hand, if paraphrasing is impossible or significantly distorts the original text — 
e.g., poetry, song lyrics, advertising, punning — it is likely that translation to another 
language is also impossible. Of course, the content can never be completely 
detached from the form, and form is nothing without content. While the content of 
a ST may be translatable, its form often may not be. Therefore, when form makes a 
significant contribution to the overall meaning of the text, the limit of translatability 
is approached. 

This point can be illustrated by translation of haiku poems, which consist of 
three verses of five, seven, and five moras ( syllables). Haiku is deeply rooted in 
traditional Japanese views of nature and its four transient seasons. Therefore, many 
Japanese believe that haiku cannot be truly appreciated by non-Japanese persons 
whose environs do not have seasonal changes or who do not share the same nature 
sensibility. Nevertheless, Ueda (2000) reports that many collections of haiku trans- 
lations have been published and well received in the West. The meanings of literary 
pieces are to a great extent created by their readers. Therefore, it is to be expected 
that those pieces are interpreted, and in turn translated, differently when readers 
have different cultural backgrounds. 

Ueda discusses one of Matsuo Bash0o’s haiku that is often negatively criticized by 
Japanese critics for its impassiveness. 


(1) Yagate sinu kesiki wa mie-zu_ semi no koe 
soon die sign TOP see-not cicada GEN voice 
‘Nothing in the voice of the cicada intimates how soon it will die’ 
(trans. by J. D. Salinger) 


Salinger presents his translation of this haiku in his short story Teddy (1953), as 
a favorite poem of the ten-year-old protagonist, who considers Western poetry to be 
overly sentimental. Teddy likes this haiku because there is little emotion in it. 
Although Salinger’s translation generates an image that differs from that of the 
original, it is nevertheless one of many legitimate interpretations and translations. 
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3 Translation techniques 


Vinay and Darbelnet (1995 [1958]) suggest seven translation techniques, each of 
which is explained below. 


3.1 Borrowing 


Borrowing (loan words) to deal with the lack of a close equivalent in the TL is the 
simplest translation technique. Loan words are particularly prominent in English- 
to-Japanese translation in such technical fields as computers, pharmaceuticals, and 
telecommunications. For example, (2a) can be translated into Japanese as (2b), in 
which the underlined words are borrowings. 


(2) a. Antimalware apps scan for viruses, spyware, and other malware trying to 
get into your email, operating system, or files. 


b. Maru-uea  taisaku apuri wa, densi meeru, 
malware countermeasure application TOP electronic mail 


opereetyingu. sisutemu, mata.wa fairu o kansen.saseru 
operating system or file ACC infect 
uirusu, supai-uea, sono.ta.no maru-uea o sukyan.simasu. 
virus spyware other malware ACC scan 

3.2 Calque 


A calque (loan translation) is a special kind of borrowing whereby elements of an 
expression in the SL are translated literally into the TL (normally into noun phrases), 
e.g., (English to Japanese) electric chair > denki ‘electric’ + isu ‘chair’; Fifth Street > 
goban ‘fifth’ + gai ‘street’; Salvation Army > kyuusei ‘salvation’ + gun ‘army’; (Japanese 
to English) aki ‘autumn’ + maturi ‘festival’ > autumn festival; gyuu ‘beef’ + don 
‘bowl’ > beef bowl; koosyuu ‘public’ + yokuzyoo ‘bath’ > public bath. 


3.3 Literal translation 


Literal translation is item-for-item replacement of words, following closely the SL 
syntax. It is more frequently used between languages with common ancestry than 
between unrelated languages like English and Japanese. Nevertheless, it can some- 
times be useful for the reader to understand the structure of the ST, as in the study 
of a foreign language. An example in English-to-Japanese translation is: 
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(3) a. the book that I wrote 


b. watasi ga kaita tokoro no hon 
I NOM wrote place GEN _ book 


Historically, Japanese did not have a relative pronoun; however, in order to reflect 
the relative clause constructions of Western languages, the word tokoro ‘place’ is 
inserted, resulting in a syntactic change in the Japanese language. 


3.4 Transposition 


Transposition involves rendering of a ST while using TL expressions that are seman- 
tically, but not formally, equivalent. This strategy is particularly significant in trans- 
lation between English and Japanese. For example, many scholars contend that 
Japanese favors verbal constructions, whereas English tends to prefer nominal con- 
structions with abstract nouns. 


(4) a. Ifthe long term interest rate continues to fall, the profit margins of bank 
loans will shrink markedly. (verbal construction) 


b. The continuous decline in the long term interest rate will cause the profit 
margins of bank loans to shrink markedly. (nominal construction) 


English is equipped with a rich repertoire of abstract nouns, and they are fre- 
quently used, most notably as the subjects of clauses. By contrast, Japanese does 
not get along well with abstract nouns. In fact, Japanese has far fewer abstract 
nouns than does English, and to a surprising degree. Ono (1978: 55-62) reports that 
even abstract nouns for such basic concepts as right and wrong did not exist in Old 
Japanese, although it is difficult to imagine that ancient people lacked these con- 
cepts. In order to express them, zen ‘good/right’ and aku ‘bad/evil’ were borrowed 
from Chinese. 

In the 1930s, a silent movie, Nani ga kanozyo o soo saseta ka ‘What made her do 
it’, created a sensation at the Japanese box-office. This success was reportedly due in 
great part to its linguistically eccentric title: it used familiar vocabulary and familiar 
grammatical structure, but it juxtaposed an abstract subject (nani ‘what’) to the 
causative predicate (saseta ‘made someone do’), which just did not happen in 
normal Japanese. Even today, after decades of noticeable rhetorical-style changes 
influenced mostly by English, this type of sentence continues to sound peculiar to 
Japanese ears. (See Hasegawa 2011 for further discussion and examples.) 
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3.5 Modulation 


Modulation is a variation of the form of the message, accomplished by changing the 
point of view. For example, gozitu-hikikae-ken ‘ticket for a later day’ <> rain check; 
kin’en ‘smoking prohibited’ <> no smoking; mansitu ‘all rooms full’ <> no vacancy; 
okosanaide kudasai ‘please do not wake me up’ <> don’t disturb; penki nuritate ‘just 
painted’ <> wet paint. 

This is the technique Edward Seidensticker employed in his translation (Kawabata 
1981) of the opening passage of KAWABATA Yasunari’s 1937 novel Yukiguni (Snow 
country). 


(5) Kokkyoo no nagai tonneru o nukeru_ to yukiguni de.atta. 
border GEN long tunnel ACC pass when snow.country was 
‘The train came out of the long tunnel into the snow country.’ 


The use of come in Seidensticker’s translation indicates that the narrator, who is 
supposed to be located in snow country, observed the train coming out of the tunnel. 
In contrast, the narrator of the original text was inside the train and discovered that 
he was in the snow country when the train had passed through the tunnel. 


3.6 Equivalence 


Equivalence refers to the strategy that creates equivalent texts by using structural or 
stylistic methods that differ from those used in the ST. For example, greetings and 
situational expressions are normally replaced with their functional equivalents. 
Some examples are atarii! ‘correct’ <> bingo!; ogenki desu ka ‘are you healthy?’ <> 
how have you been?; odaizi ni ‘take (yourself) important’ <> take good care of 
yourself; yare-yare <> whew; zya mata ‘then again’ <> bye. 

Idioms, clichés, proverbs, and the like are replaced with semantically equivalent 
expressions, e.g., abura o uru ‘to sell oil’ <> to waste time; asa-mesi mae ‘before 
breakfast’ <> a piece of cake; siranu ga hotoke ‘if you’re ignorant, you can live like 
a Buddha’ <> ignorance is bliss; sita e mo okanu motenasi ‘a treatment in which 
you're not even placed on the ground’ <> red-carpet treatment; tagui mare-na 
‘a similar kind can hardly be found’ <> unparalleled/once in a blue moon. 


3.7 Adaptation 


Adaptation is used when the type of situation in the ST is totally unknown in or 
strange to the target culture. If an explanation is inevitably too long, a similar but 
different situation must be substituted for it. Examples in English-to-Japanese trans- 
lation are Bat/Bar Mitzvah (girls/boys taking at twelve/thirteen years of age) > 
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seizin-siki ‘a coming-of-age ceremony’ (twenty years of age); indentured servant > 
detti ‘an apprenticed boy.’ Those from Japanese-to-English are boozu atama ‘monk’s 
head’ > a shaved head; omikuji ‘one’s fortune drawn by lot’ > an oracle; tokonoma 
‘a built-in recessed space in a Japanese style room’ > alcove. 


3.8 Omission 


Although it is not included in Vinay and Darbelnet’s (1995) list of strategies, under 
certain circumstances, deliberate omission of a sentence or sentence part in the ST 
can be a feasible translation technique. For example, the ST might be exceedingly 
repetitious, or information conveyed is well-known by the target audience or judged 
not vital but rather distracting. If the target audience is American, and the ST in 
Japanese explains the grading system of American colleges, translating that portion 
in detail is pointless. 


4 Information addition, deletion, and offsetting 


When the ST contains culturally bound information, translation loss is inevitable 
unless missing background information is supplied. Decisions as to whether or not 
to provide such information and how much of it to provide must be based on the 
nature of the ST, target readership, and the translation purpose. For instance, in the 
following translation from Japanese, the ST does not explain who HIGUCHI Ichiyo, 
Jingi Kog6, and Murasaki Shikibu were; however, if not explained in the TT (the 
underlined parts), they mean nothing to most English-speaking readers. 


The first woman whose portrait was featured on the front of Bank of Japan notes was HIGUCHI 
Ichiy6 (1872-1896), a Meiji-period novelist who focused on the lives of poor women, including 
those who worked in the pleasure quarters. During the Meiji period, however, one of the 
national banks issued a note with a portrait of Empress Jingii (c. AD 169-269), a legendary 
figure whose portrait was drawn from imagination. Currently, the verso of the 2,000-yen note 
features Murasaki Shikibu (c. 978-1014), a lady of the court who wrote the famous early- 
eleventh-century novel, The Tale of Genji. 


When some information is lost in one place in a translation, it can be compensated 
for in another location. For example, a Japanese utterance using the addressee’s 
name with -tyan (a hypocoristic suffix) might be rendered in English by an informal 
speech style or use of a nickname. 
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5 Contrastive rhetoric 


The norms of rhetorical structures vary considerably from one language to another. 
Crosslinguistic investigation of rhetorical styles is referred to as Contrastive Rhetoric. 
If translators, unaware of such fundamental differences, transfer their assumptions 
about English organizational patterns to Japanese text, or vice versa, their interpre- 
tations of the ST can be distorted. 


5.1 Text organization 


In Japanese writing, the primary idea often appears in the middle of the discourse, 
rather than at the beginning. Hinds (1990) contends that English-speaking readers 
normally expect that a text is organized in the deductive style, in which the thesis 
statement appears at the beginning. If they do not find it at the beginning, they 
then assume that the text is arranged in the inductive style, in which the thesis state- 
ment appears in the final position. By contrast, Hinds found that in East Asian 
writing styles, the thesis statement is typically buried within the passage, with the 
topic often implied but not explicitly stated. This style is encouraged in Asian societies 
because a writing style that is too explicit is not respected, or may even offend. 

Riggs (1991) asserts that Japanese essays and magazine articles, written for a 
small and relatively homogeneous readership, are frequently organized loosely and 
may need to be reorganized into English texts that are comprehensible to a highly 
heterogeneous international readership. When one translates such a ST faithfully, 
the first draft may have no opening paragraph to present the argument, few or no 
transitions among sentences or paragraphs, and often no conclusion. The transla- 
tion, then, needs to be altered by supplying the missing elements and restructuring 
the TT to suit English expository conventions. 


5.2 Paragraphs 


Between English and Japanese, a frequently called for adjustment concerns para- 
graph breaks. Compared to Japanese, English prose has significantly fewer breaks; 
conversely, Japanese writing utilizes frequent line breaks. One may even encounter 
Japanese texts that place a line break after every period. This phenomenon is 
due to the fact that the concept of paragraph has not been clearly established in 
Japanese writing (H6j6 2004: 41). 

Having examined each of seven English-to-Japanese and seven Japanese-to- 
English translations in regard to paragraphing, I was able to confirm that breaks 
are maintained in English-to-Japanese translation, whereas they are likely to be 
changed in Japanese-to-English translation. Moreover, when paragraphs are adjusted, 
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English TTs invariably have fewer paragraphs than the Japanese STs (Hasegawa 
2011: 186-187). 


5.3 Verbiage 


Verbiage, or verbosity, means overabundance of words. Nida (1964: 126) asserts that 
in order to guarantee efficiency of communication against distortion by noise or 
other incidental factors, languages tend to be redundant, both syntactically and 
semantically. The amount of redundancy differs from language to language, but 
Nida conjectures that it is normally somewhere around 50 percent. Japanese is more 
tolerant of verbosity than is English (Terry 1985; Wakabayashi 1990). For example, 
Japanese accepts word repetition to a great extent, but English does not accommo- 
date excessive repetition, so that rewording of the text may be necessary, utilizing 
synonyms or paraphrases, e.g., Capitol, White House, Washington for the United 
States government. As a consequence, repetition does not have the same significance 
in the two languages. In English, it may be interpreted as the writer’s lack of skill, 
whereas in Japanese it normally conveys a “reassuring continuity” (Wakabayashi 
1990: 60). On the other hand, while English allows repetition as an intensifier, such 
repetition in Japanese diminishes the significance, as exemplified by (6b), or even 
results in absurdity, exemplified by (6c) cited in Kono (1975: 121): 


(6) a. But O heart! heart! heart! (Walt Whitman, O captain! My captain!) 


b. Daga, oo, kokoro.yo! kokoro.yo! kokoro.yo! (my translation) 
but oh heart (vocative) 


c. Daga, oo, sinzoo! sinzoo! sinzoo! 
but oh heart 


Seidensticker and Anzai (1983: 106) provide excellent examples of high tolerance 
of verbiage in Japanese prose. (7a) is my attempt to translate one of the passages 
as Closely as possible to the original wording, whereas (7b) is its revision containing 
little redundancy and sounding more natural as an English text. 


(7) a. Now, if the actor (an entity following by) is frequently not overtly present in 
the passive voice, it, in turn and said conversely, indicates that the passive 
voice is a convenient means when the actor is unknown, uncertain, or to be 
deliberately effaced. If we go one step further along this line of thinking, 
the passive voice can be said to treat a certain action not as an intentional 
act, but, rather, objectively and indirectly as an event. (78 words) 
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b. The fact that the actor (an entity following by) is frequently not overtly 
present in the passive voice indicates that the passive voice is a convenient 
means when the actor is unknown, uncertain, or to be deliberately effaced. 
In other words, the passive voice treats a certain action not as an intentional 
act, but, rather, objectively as an event. (59 words) 


5.4 Phaticity 


Phaticity is a function of language that serves to establish and maintain a feeling of 
solidarity among interlocutors by dealing with emotions and attitudes in communi- 
cation (Malinowski 1999 [1923]). The primary function of many fixed expressions — 
e.g., How are you?, Yours truly — is phatic communication, rather than seeking infor- 
mation or conveying ideas. Other phatic expressions include of course, naturally, 
undoubtedly, as you may know. Phaticism is significantly more common in Japanese 
texts than those in English; therefore, the translator may need to tone down or even 
entirely omit the phatic portion. Compare the following English translations, whose 
ST contains such phatic expressions as sen’etu nagara ‘although presumptuous’, 
gosyuuti no toori ‘as you know’, yahari ‘as expected’ and a rhetorical question. Just 
eliminating these expressions makes the translation more idiomatic. 


(8) It may sound presumptuous, but I’d like to make a suggestion regarding the 
newly installed bench in the park. As you all know, the purposes of the park 
are to enrich the town’s amenities and to provide residents with an opportunity 
to interact with nature. Therefore, as we naturally expect, isn’t it unsuitable to 
place advertisements and posters on the bench? 


Rhetorical questions are very frequently used by Japanese writers in order to achieve 
rapport with the reader. Although the rhetorical questioning is also available in 
English, the frequency of its occurrence is drastically different. Terry (1985) argues 
that rhetorical questions are didactic, and that English readers may feel they are 
being talked down to when such questions are posed. 


6 Translation studies 


The academic discipline that investigates issues involved in the practice of translation 
is called Translation Studies. It covers the gamut of professional and/or academic 
concerns, including description of the phenomenon of translating, development of 
theoretical frameworks and assessment criteria, individual case studies, training 
translators, and the history of translation practices in various parts of the world. 
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Translation Studies as an independent academic discipline had become solidly estab- 
lished by the mid-1990s. Although Translation Studies itself is young, discussions on 
translation and translating go far back in recorded history. For excellent overviews 
of relevant literature in Translation Studies, see Munday (2001). 


6.1 Premodern translation theories 


The question that learners of translation most frequently raise is: How intensely 
should one adhere to the ST diction (i.e., wording)? Or, conversely: How much 
freedom can a translator assume in his/her practice of translation? For about two 
thousand years after Cicero’s work in the first century BC (Cicero 1960 [46 BC]), dis- 
cussions of translation were mainly limited to the dichotomy of word and sense. 
Scholars argued whether translations should consist of rendering word-for-word (i.e., 
literal or faithful translation) or sense-for-sense (i.e., “free” translation), with pre- 
vailing opinion swinging from one side to the other (Snell-Hornby 1995 [1988]: 9). 
In classical times, it was the norm for translators working from Greek to provide a 
word-for-word rendering which would serve as an aid to readers of Latin who were 
reasonably acquainted with the Greek language (Hatim and Munday 2004: 11). 

In the seventeenth century, English poet and critic John Dryden (1631-1700) 
categorized translations into the following three types (Dryden 1992 [1680]: 17): 


(9) a. Metaphrase: “turning an author word by word, and line by line, from one 

language into another.” 

b. Paraphrase: “translation with latitude, where the author is kept in view 
by the translator, so as never to be lost, but his words are not so strictly 
followed as his sense; and that too is admitted to be amplified, but not 
altered.” 

c. Imitation: “the translator [...] assumes the liberty, not only to vary from the 
words and sense, but to forsake them both as he sees occasion; and taking 
only some general hints from the original [...] as he pleases.” 


Dryden considered paraphrase the appropriate mode of translation, and he advo- 
cated creation of a TT that the original author would have written had s/he known 
the TL. 

In the early nineteenth century, the German theologian, philosopher, and trans- 
lator, Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834) wrote the much-quoted treatise, On the 
different methods of translating. In it he moved beyond the discussion of traditional 
word-for-word vs. sense-for-sense dichotomy. Considering ways to bring the ST 
writer and the TT reader together, he contended that there are only two possibilities: 
“Either the translator leaves the writer alone as much as possible and moves the 
reader toward the writer, or he leaves the reader alone as much as possible and 
moves the writer toward the reader” (Schleiermacher 1992 [1813]: 42). 
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Schleiermacher called the first method alienation and the latter naturalization. 
He contended that the perfect translation in the first case — leaving the writer alone 
as much as possible and moving the reader toward the writer — would be such that, 
had the author learned the TL, s/he would have translated the ST in the same way. 
In the second case — leaving the reader alone as much as possible and moving the 
writer toward the reader — the ideal would be such that, had the author originally 
written the text in the TL, s/he would have written it in the same way. In alienation 
translation, the author, who is also the translator, understands the text perfectly, but 
because s/he is not a native speaker of the TL, the TT retains an aspect of foreign- 
ness. On the other hand, in Schleiermacher’s framework, Dryden’s approach would 
be characterized as a case of naturalization, moving the author toward the reader. 
Schleiermacher favored alienation. That is, the translator should communicate to 
the reader the images or impressions of the original work gained by virtue of knowl- 
edge of the SL, and furthermore, put the reader in the translator’s perspective, which 
is foreign to the reader. 

In the eighteenth century, fluent translation was the norm. But the pendulum 
appears to have begun to swing in the other direction, at least in Translation Studies. 
By the end of the twentieth century, taking the reader to the original writer had 
become common-place. In this view, “translation ideally opens a window on to 
something different, enriching the language and culture with foreign elements” 
(France 2000: 5). 

The alienation method was taken up later by Venuti (1995: 305-306) as foreigniza- 
tion, and the naturalization method as domestication. The foreignization style of 
translation renders the text in ways that may seem unnatural or strange in order 
to highlight the original characteristics of the ST, and as a way of resisting the 
dominance of the target culture. We tend to believe that translations should read 
naturally and smoothly, as if the original author were a native speaker of (a contem- 
porary version of) the TL. However, the original author is normally not a native 
speaker of the TL, so s/he may express ideas in a way that native speakers of the 
TL never would. 


6.2 Mid-twentieth century translation theories 


The 1940s—1960s were the decades when researchers began to analyze translation 
more systematically and to apply theories developed in Linguistics. During this 
period, many academic disciplines outside the natural sciences and engineering 
were redefined; in order to gain legitimacy as modern academic disciplines, they 
had to be “scientific,” and Translation Studies reflected this intellectual climate. 
The key issue during this period was equivalence. Previously, opinions differed 
as to what should be equivalent, whether words or something smaller or larger 
than words would suffice. “Gradually the concept of the translation unit emerged, 
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which lies between the level of the word and the sentence” (Snell-Hornby 1995: 16). 
The text was seen as a linear sequence of units, and translation was perceived as a 
transcoding process (i.e., the conversion of one code system to another), substituting 
equivalent units. 

Nida (1964) and Nida and Taber (1969) attempted to make translation more 
“scientific” by incorporating concepts and terminology from the then-prevailing 
theory of Classical Transformational Grammar, which consists of a set of rules that 
generate all and only well-formed sentences of a language (Chomsky 1957, 1965). 
The theory posits two levels of representation: a deep structure and a surface struc- 
ture. The deep structure represents the semantic relationships within a sentence, 
consisting of simple, basic forms (kernel sentences); it is then mapped onto the surface 
structure by transformational rules. For example, in those days both The plan was 
criticized by some members of Congress (in the passive voice) and Did some members 
of Congress criticize the plan? (an interrogative sentence) were supposed to be 
derived from a single kernel sentence, Some members of Congress criticized the 
plan, which is in the active voice and in the declarative form. 

In Nida and Taber’s theory, the surface form of the ST should not be translated 
directly into the TT, but, rather, should first be broken down into kernel sentences, 
for they were believed to be much more similar across languages than surface forms. 
The deep structures would then be transferred into corresponding kernel sentences 
in the TL, and finally, they would be restructured semantically and stylistically into 
the surface structure of the TL as appropriate for the target audience. Classical 
Transformational Grammar has long since been superseded by other approaches; 
however, the technique for breaking down sentences to simpler ones may still be 
useful when the ST is very complex. 

Another influential concept proposed by Nida is the dichotomy of formal and 
dynamic equivalence. Nida states: 


[Formal equivalence] focuses attention on the message itself, in both form and content. In such 
a translation one is concerned with such correspondences as poetry to poetry, sentence to 
sentence, and concept to concept [...] This means, for example, that the message in the 
receptor culture is constantly compared with the message in the source culture to determine 
standards of accuracy and correctness. (Nida 1964: 159) 


Dynamic equivalence, subsequently re-termed in Nida and Taber (1969) as func- 
tional equivalence, is based on the principle of equivalent effect, i.e., the assumption 
that the relationship between the TL reader and the TT message should be substan- 
tially the same as that between the SL reader and the ST message. For example, in 
Biblical translation, the Lamb in Lamb of God symbolizes innocence in the context 
of sacrifice. Formal equivalence would create problems in Eskimo society, where the 
lamb does not exist and cannot therefore be symbolic of anything. The dynamic 
equivalent for Arctic peoples, for whom the seal is naturally associated with inno- 
cence, might be the Seal of God. Nida (1964: 166) describes a dynamic-equivalence 
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translation as one about which a bilingual and bicultural person can say, “That is 
just the way we would say it.” 

Partly because Linguistics as a discipline was not well developed at the time, 
linguistically oriented approaches prior to the 1970s have been criticized as sim- 
plistic, prescriptive, and divorced from context, as well as instigating an illusory 
and deceptive notion of science. In linguistics-oriented studies, translation difficulties 
were “perceived as essentially formal in nature: lack of equivalence at word level, 
culture-specific items, difficult syntax, non-matching of grammatical categories 
such as gender [...]” (Baker 2000: 21). Critics also question how and whether one 
can expect a TT to elicit the same response as the ST in different cultures and 
different times. Similarly, whether or not such a goal has been achieved is no more 
than the subjective judgment of the translator or analyst. 


6.3 Skopos Theory 


The 1970s and 1980s witnessed a move in Translation Studies from linguistics-oriented 
to communication-oriented approaches. Snell-Hornby (2006: 49) characterizes this 
turn as from the “prescriptive, source-text oriented, linguistic and atomistic” to the 
“descriptive, target-oriented, functional and systemic.” This section introduces one 
such approach, referred to as the Skopos Theory, developed in Germany in the late 
1970s by Hans Vermeer (1978) and Katharina Reif8 (Reif§ and Vermeer 1984). 

In the Skopos Theory (derived from the Greek word for aim or purpose), transla- 
tion is viewed as a chain of human actions, not as a process of transcoding. A text is 
seen as an offering of information made by a producer to a recipient. Translation is 
then characterized as an offering through the TT to members of the target culture of 
information that is similar to that originally provided through the ST to members in 
the source culture. 

Typically, a translation project begins with an initiator who commissions a trans- 
lation in order to accomplish a particular purpose or function when the TT is read by 
the target audience. The target audience could be the initiator him/herself who 
wishes to understand the ST. The intended purpose is called the skopos of the trans- 
lation project. The Skopos Theory considers that what determines an appropriate 
method and strategy is the skopos of translation specified by the initiator, not the 
ST as such or the function assigned to it by the ST author, nor its effect on the ST 
audience, as was postulated by the equivalence-based translation theorists (Nord 
1991: 39). The initiator’s aim or purpose can be drastically different from that of 
the original author. For example, the original purpose of Jonathan Swift’s novel, 
Gulliver’s travels (1726), was satire on contemporary social ills, but today, it is 
translated and read as a fantasy adventure tale (Reif§ 2000 [1971]: 162). 

Note that scholars have long recognized the significance of the purpose of 
translation. For example, Nida writes: 
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The particular purposes of the translator are also important factors in dictating the type 
of translation. Of course, it is assumed that the translator has purposes generally similar to, 
or at least compatible with, those of the original author, but this is not necessarily so. [...] the 
purposes of the translator are the primary ones to be considered in studying the types of 
translation which result, the principal purposes that underlie the choice of one or another way 
to render a particular message are important. (Nida 1964: 157) 


However, previous theories never considered the presence of the initiator, who plays 
a pivotal role in Skopos Theory. The initiator expects the translator to produce a TT 
that conforms to the requirements of his/her skopos. Although the TT need not be a 
faithful imitation of the ST, fidelity to the ST is one possible aim. In this respect, the 
Skopos Theory does not differ much from previous theories based on translation 
equivalence. Furthermore, when members of the target audience receive a TT as a 
translation of a foreign-language text, they expect a certain resemblance to exist 
between the two. “This expectation is based on a (culture-specific) concept of trans- 
lation specifying what kind of relationship should exist between a text that is called 
a translation and the other text it is said to be a translation of” (Nord 1991: 39). 
Skopos Theory does not, therefore, unqualifiedly promote free translation. 

Deciding what strategies to take, along with determining the possible rearrange- 
ment of content, is up to the translator as an expert. The method may be adaptation 
to the target culture or having the target audience learn about the source culture. No 
translation is possible without identifying the skopos of the translation, and any ST 
can be rendered in multiple appropriate translations. Skopos Theory identifies the 
following five broad translation types (Snell-Hornby 2006: 52-53): 


(10) a. The word-for-word translation as once used by Bible translators in the form 
of glosses. It reproduces the linear sequence of words, irrespective of any 
rules (grammatical, stylistic, etc.) of the TL. 

b. The grammar translation as used in foreign language instruction to test 
knowledge of vocabulary and grammar. The rules of TL syntax are observed, 
and the linguistic meaning is clear, but normally it is a rendering that is 
functional only at sentence level, inadequate in a larger context. 

c. The documentary or scholarly translation that reflects Schleiermacher’s 
maxim of “moving the reader towards the author”. The text is seen in its 
entirety, but the translation is oriented towards the ST, and it aims at 
informing the target audience of the content. 

d. The communicative or instrumental translation that is oriented towards the 
target culture, using its conventions and idioms. The text function typically 
remains unchanged, and the TT may not be immediately recognizable as a 
translation. 

e. The adapting or modifying translation, in which the ST functions as raw 
material serving a particular skopos, as with intersemiotic translation, or 
when news reports are used by press agencies. 
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The plausibility of Skopos Theory is clearest in translation of pragmatic texts, as 
opposed to literary texts. In translation of manuals, for example, the resemblance 
between the ST and TT is simply irrelevant. As Viaggio (1994: 104) asserts, the reader 
“wants a manual that will tell him clearly and concisely how to use his gadget. For 
him, there is only one manual: his, in Spanish; whether or not it happens to be a 
translation or an adaptation from another language is absolutely immaterial.” In 
this kind of pragmatic-text translation, nothing is more important than its accept- 
ability in the target culture. 

Non-native readers are not the readers intended by the ST author; therefore, 
STs often include expressions that are likely to be incomprehensible to the target 
audience. If they play a significant role in the ST, concepts unfamiliar to the target 
culture must be explained. For instance, the term kyatti-appu moderu ‘catch-up 
model’ is frequently used in writings on the modern Japanese economic situation. 
Translating it as ‘the catch-up model’ is of little help to the target audience in inter- 
preting the text, whereas ‘the catch-up with the West model’ significantly improves 
its readability. 

It is often said that translators must not change text. But creation of a TT that is 
not understood by the target audience is futile. When the source and target cultures 
are drastically different, mere explanation may not help the TT reader, and thus 
adaptation might be called for. The following is an excerpt from Donald Keene’s 
translation of DAZAI Osamu’s 1947 novel Shayo (The setting sun). The story is about 
the fall of an aristocratic family in postwar Japan. The young woman protagonist 
and her mother were evacuated from Tokyo during World War II, and the mother 
became ill. In this text, sendaihira no hakama ‘loose-legged pleated trousers for 
formal wear which are made of high-quality silk manufactured in Sendai’ and 
sirotabi ‘white, heavy-soled socks made with a split in the toe section between the 
big toe and second toe’ are translated simply as ‘old-fashioned Japanese costume’. 
When sirotabi occurs a second time, Keene uses ‘white gloves’ as a substitute. 


Some two hours later my uncle returned with the village doctor. He seemed quite an old man 
and was dressed in formal, rather old-fashioned Japanese costume. [...] I took the necessary 
minimum of cooking utensils from our baggage and prepared some rice-gruel. Mother swallowed 
three spoonfuls, then shook her head. A little before noon the doctor appeared again. This time 
he was in slightly less formal attire, but he still wore his white gloves. 


If, on the other hand, an expression that is unlikely to be understood by the 
target audience is deemed trivial, adding an explanation will disproportionably 
highlight the item. Omission is thus an appropriate strategy in such cases. In the 
following passage derived from OKAMOTO Kanoko’s 1950 novel Rogisho (Portrait of 
an old geisha), a passing reference to simotaya, which is a type of residence in a row 
of commercial establishments, has been omitted in the first translation: 
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After years of hard work, Kosono had managed to put away a tidy sum. Able for the past ten 
years or so to pick and choose her engagements, she began to long for a more settled way of 
life. She divided her living quarters from the geisha house, with a private entrance off the back 
alley. She adopted a distant relative’s child as her daughter and sent her to a finishing school. 
(trans. by Cody Poulton) 


Whether the reference to simotaya should be omitted or not is up to the translator. 
The same passage is translated by Kazuko Sugisaki, which translates simotaya: 


In the last ten years, after Kosono became comfortably well off and rather free to choose which 
parties she entertained, she had come to prefer a healthy middle-class lifestyle to her profes- 
sional one. She had divided her house into two separate sections: one was the geisha house 
quarter, and the other, her living area, to which a storehouse with traditional whitewashed 
walls was connected. She built an independent entrance to the living section facing a narrow 
back street. The entrance suggested the house to be a home with no relation to the front geisha 
quarter. Kosono also adopted a girl from a distant relative and sent her to high school. 


Kern (2000: 114) points out that when non-native readers read a ST, they inevitably 
bring their own historical, socio-cultural, and personal considerations. The following 
passage is Alfred Birnbaum’s translation of MURAKAMI Haruki’s Hitsuji o meguru 
boken (A wild sheep chase): “I walked along the river to its mouth. I sat down on 
the last fifty yards of beach, and I cried. I never cried so much in my life. I brushed 
the sand from my trousers and got up, as if I had somewhere to go.” 

This story is full of numbers, and Birnbaum generally translates them faithfully. 
However, here, ni-zikan ‘two hours’ in ni-zikan naita ‘I cried for two hours’ is omitted. 
H6j6 (2004: 9-11) considers this omission to be likely motivated by the cultural dif- 
ferences in which the act of crying is perceived and evaluated. In Japanese culture, 
crying is generally accepted in a positive light, whereas in English-speaking culture, 
it is less so. The direct translation here with “two hours” would sound narcissisti- 
cally positive about the act of crying, which, Hojo argues, made the translator averse 
to including the phrase. 


6.4 The Negative Analytic 


In the 1980s, a view radically different from the Skopos Theory was proposed in 
literary translation by Antoine Berman (1942-1991), who translated Latin American 
novels and German philosophical treatises into French. He considered that every 
translation inevitably involves textual deformation - e.g., “ethnocentric, annexa- 
tionist translations and hyper textual translations (pastiche, imitation, adaptation, 
free rewriting), where the play of deforming forces is freely exercised” (Berman 
2000 [1985]: 286). He proposed an approach to the study of translation that is 
referred to as the Negative Analytic, a detailed analysis of the deforming system 
and unconscious deforming tendencies, or forces, present in the system. He identi- 
fied twelve such tendencies. Below are explanations of four of them: rationalization, 
clarification, expansion, and ennoblement. 
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6.4.1 Rationalization 


Rationalization primarily affects such syntactic structures as punctuation and sentence 
sequences by rewriting according to the translator’s discursive standards. It is also 
reflected in the tendency for a translator to generalize and to change the text from 
concrete to abstract, e.g., using abstract nouns instead of verbs. Or, a translator 
may eliminate a portion of the text as redundant. Such rationalization deforms 
the ST and is typical of ethnocentric translation (Berman 2000: 289). For example, 
the order of the parts of the title of MURAKAMI Haruki’s novel Sekai no owari to 
hadoboirudo wandarando ‘The end of the world and a hard-boiled wonderland’ is 
reversed in Alfred Birnbaum’s translation as Hard-boiled wonderland and the end of 
the world. Perhaps it was thought to have a better impact on readers of English than 
the original order. His translation by omission of “crying for two hours” mentioned 
above is also an instance of this type of deformation. 


6.4.2 Clarification 


Clarification, a corollary of rationalization, is inherent in translation; every translation 
involves some degree of explicitation, which is “the process of introducing information 
into the target language which is present only implicitly in the source language, but 
which can be derived from the context or the situation” (Vinay and Darbelnet 1995: 8). 
An excerpt from ARIYOSHI Sawako’s 1972 novel Kokotsu no hito (The twilight years) 
and its translation by Mildred Tahara follows. In it, mayoke ‘a talisman to protect 
one against evil’ is clarified as ‘something with a sharp edge to ward off evil spirits’ 
as the underlined: 


The Kiharas and Kadotanis arrived. When they realized that Akiko was not doing anything 
about it, they began preparing for the wake. Both families had experienced the death of a close 
relative, so Akiko was given an opportunity to learn in detail the traditional Japanese way of 
caring for the dead. Mrs Kihara came up to Akiko and said, “We’ll need a knife, Mrs Tachibana.” 


“Yes, of course. What are you going to cut?” 


“Tt isn’t for cutting anything. We need something with a sharp edge to ward off evil spirits. We’re 
going to put it on the breast of the Buddha [the deceased].” 


6.4.3 Expansion 


Like other theorists — e.g., Nida and Taber 1969; Steiner 1975; Vinay and Darbelnet 
1995; Hatim and Munday 2004 — Berman contends that TTs tend to be longer than 
STs. This expansion is due in part to rationalization and clarification; thus expansion 
is a more general term and does not contrast directly with rationalization and clari- 
fication. The translator almost inevitably wishes to convey everything that is in the 
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ST, including those things that remain implicit in it because the ST readers presum- 
ably possess all relevant background information, but the TT readers are unlikely to 
have it. The following is the opening of the March 16, 2004 Tensei jingo (Vox populi, 
vox dei), a daily column that appears on the Asahi Newspaper front page, which was 
translated in Asahi Weekly. The underlined parts did not appear in the ST. 


Until Monday, it was fun just to imagine marathoner Naoko “Q-chan” Takahashi running 
through Marathon, the birthplace of the sporting event. In the end, though, she was not 
selected for the Japanese marathon squad for the Athens Olympics. This got me thinking: Had 
she been chosen, which of her rivals could the Japan Association of Athletics Federations 
(JAAF) have dropped? Reiko Tosa? Unlikely. She won her dramatic come-back-from-behind 
victory in the Nagoya International Marathon last Sunday, marking the fastest time in the four 
qualifiers. Naoko Sakamoto? Also unlikely. After placing third among all Japanese runners in 
the World Championships in Paris last August, Sakamoto won the Osaka International Marathon 
less than six months later. JAAF could not have come up with any persuasive reason for denying 
either of them an Olympic berth. 


Expansion could also be attributed to an “empty” addition that muffles “the work’s 
own voice” (Berman 2000: 290). This type of negatively-judged expansion is some- 
times called overtranslation. 


6.4.4 Ennoblement 


Ennoblement refers to the tendency to produce more elegant language than the 
original. This procedure is active not only in the literature field, but also in consumer 
reports, business and advertising, as well as in the sciences, where the ST may need 
to be “improved” for greater readability by eliminating clumsiness and complexity 
of the original. The opposite of ennoblement occurs when passages are made too 
informal or popular, e.g., employing slang. Nida (1964: 169) points out that in 
avoiding vulgarisms and slang as well as when trying too hard to be completely un- 
ambiguous, a translator might end up making a relatively straightforward message 
in the SL sound like a complex legal document. 

Edward Seidensticker’s translation of KAWABATA Yasunari’s Yukiguni (Snow 
country) illustrates this tendency: 


It had been three hours earlier. In his boredom, Shimamura stared at his left hand as the 
forefinger bent and unbent. Only this hand seemed to have a vital and immediate memory of 
the woman he was going to see. The more he tried to call up a clear picture of her, the more 
his memory failed him, the farther she faded away, leaving him nothing to catch and hold. In 
the midst of this uncertainty only the one hand, and in particular the forefinger, even now 
seemed damp from her touch, seemed to be pulling him back to her from afar. Taken with the 
strangeness of it, he brought the hand to his face, then quickly drew a line across the misted- 
over window. A woman’s eye floated up before him. 
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Seidensticker’s (1989: 153) commentary on this translation: 


There are other matters on which the Japanese express themselves more openly than we are 
accustomed to: matters of evacuation, for instance. A bowdlerizer [to expurgate a book or 
writing, by omitting or modifying words or passages considered indelicate or offensive] one 
may be when one has the hero relieve himself indoors rather than on Main Street, but the alter- 
native is to shock when the original is not at all shocking. I was once accused of bowdlerizing 
because in a most intimate scene I changed a finger to a hand. I couldn’t help it. The finger called 
up many memories of limericks, a heritage in which my author could not possibly have shared. 


6.5 Recent approaches 
6.5.1 Cultural communication 


In recent years, translation practice has been viewed as the application of a translator’s 
knowledge to problems of intercultural communication (e.g., Bell 1991; Snell-Hornby 
1991; Neubert and Shreve 1992). Culture in this context should be understood in the 
broader anthropological sense as referring to all socially conditioned aspects of 
human life. This trend emphasizes that language is not an isolated phenomenon 
in a vacuum, but an integral part of a culture, and STs are embedded in a complex 
linguistic, textual, and cultural context in which their meanings, communicative 
intents, and subsequent effects hold intrinsic relationships. 

In translation, communication must take place between the ST writer and the TT 
reader, i.e., between members of two different cultures. “Successful communication 
in another language requires shifting frames of reference, shifting norms, shifting 
assumptions of what can and cannot be said, what has to be explicit and what ought 
to remain tacit, and so on. In other words, it involves thinking differently about lan- 
guage and communication” (Kern 2000: 1). Therefore, in addition to linguistic com- 
petence, extensive factual and encyclopedic knowledge, and familiarity with the 
everyday norms and conventions of both the source and target cultures, transla- 
tion requires what Kramsch (2006) calls symbolic competence, competence in the 
manipulation of symbolic systems. 

Symbolic forms are not merely vocabulary items and communication strategies, 
but also “embodied experiences, emotional resonances, and moral imaginings” 
(Kramsch 2006: 251). In recent years, meaning is no longer considered to be enclosed 
in texts. Rather, meanings are now seen as entities constructed by the reader during 
the dynamic process of reading and mediated by his/her cognition, culture, and 
ideology. The ST is not seen as a static specimen of the SL, but as the verbalized 
expression of the author’s intention as understood by the translator (in his/her role 
as a reader), who, in turn, recreates this whole meaning for another readership in 
the target culture. This complex process explains why new translations of literary 
works are constantly in demand, and why some say the perfect translation does not 
exist. 
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When the SL and the TL are quite different but their cultures are related and 
similar, e.g., between Chinese and Japanese, the translator needs to make many 
formal adjustments. However, cultural similarities usually provide parallelisms of 
content that make the translation less difficult than when both languages and cultures 
are far apart. In fact, differences between cultures cause more severe problems than 
do differences in language structure (Nida 1964: 160). 

Bassnett (2002 [1980]: 30) cautions that to impose the value system of the source 
culture onto the target culture is dangerous and might cause serious problems. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet Number 18, “Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day?”, for 
example, cannot be directly translated into languages that are spoken in areas 
where summers are unpleasant. Even when the ST author believes that God is male 
and writes “God the Father”, it will not make a natural translation if translated as 
such into a language where the comparable deity is female. The translator cannot 
be the author of the ST, but as the author of the TT, s/he has a clear moral responsi- 
bility to the TT audience. 


6.5.2 Formation of cultural identity 


Cultural identity refers to an individual’s psychological membership in a particular 
culture. Venuti (1998: 67) indicates that the most consequential effect of translation 
may be the formation of cultural identities. The very choice of a foreign text to 
translate reflects the TL community’s domestic interests and establishes its domestic 
canons for foreign literatures. Naturally, such canons tend to conform to domestic 
aesthetic values, and, consequently, fix stereotypes for foreign cultures. If they did 
not conform to domestic standards, they would seem inferior or politically reactionary 
at home (Venuti 1998: 87). Native speakers of Japanese might be surprised when they 
discover the reigning popularity of TANIZAKI Jun’ichiro, KAWABATA Yasunari, and 
MISHIMA Yukio in the United States and other English-speaking nations. 

According to Goo ranking, as of March 13, 2010, the ten most popular Japanese 
authors of fiction among Japanese readers are: (1) NATSUME Soseki, (2) MIYAZAWA 
Kenji, (3) AKUTAGAWA Rytnosuke, (4) DAZAI Osamu, (5) EDOGAWA Rampo, (6) 
MISHIMA Yukio, (7) KAWABATA Yasunari, (8) MORI Ogai, (9) ENDO Shisaku, (10) 
INOUE Yasushi. 

Commencing in the 1950s, American and British publishers have created a 
canon of Japanese fiction based on well-established stereotypes. Furthermore, because 
English translation of Japanese fiction has routinely been translated into other 
European languages, this canon has spread throughout the Western world (Fowler 
1992: 15-16). Tanizaki, Kawabata, and Mishima have mainly been translated by 
such prominent university professors as Howard Hibbett, Donald Keene, Ivan 
Morris, and Edward Seidensticker. Their work typically reflects their academic pref- 
erences and interests: they often refer to traditional Japanese culture and lament the 
social changes brought by Western influence (Fowler 1992: 12). 
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The canon created under the cultural authority of corporate publishers and aca- 
demic translators did not undergo significant changes during the 1970s and 1980s. 
However, by the end of the 1980s, it was being criticized by a new generation of 
translators, and such new anthologies as Monkey brain sushi: New tastes in Japanese 
fiction, edited by Alfred Birnbaum and published in 1991 began to emerge (Venuti 
1998: 73). Birnbaum intentionally excludes the “staples of the older diet”, when he 
writes: 


Understandably, these new tastes in writing have split the Japanese reading populace: older 
critics dismiss the stuff as “not serious literature” or, even, “not Japanese.” It is a distaste for 
a way of life as much as its fictional projections. All the same, this new generation of writers 
has won over an under-forty readership in numbers that cannot be ignored. [...] Unabashedly 
subjective, it sides with the most innovative, the most dynamic, the most fun — and with what 
most people really read. (Birnbaum 1991: 3-4) 


Indeed, this shift has not been welcomed by some critics. While affording rave re- 
views for works by TSUSHIMA Yiko and OE Kenzaburé, among others, Miyoshi 
(1991) vigorously criticizes those of MURAKAMI Haruki and YOSHIMOTO Banana. 
He considers Murakami to be preoccupied with the idea of Japan, or what Murakami 
imagines foreign buyers like to see in references to it. He writes: 


[Murakami’s] tales are remarkably fragmented. Adorned with well-placed aphorisms, however, 
they are “pick-uppable” on any page, and that means an entirely easy read — a smooth popular 
item of consumption. (Miyoshi 1991: 234) 


He has had his first three books translated into English, and is scheduling to release one every 
year in the United States. Herbert Mitgang of the New York Times is apparently impressed with 
Murakami’s artistic and intellectual accomplishment: he wrote two uninformed and misguided 
reviews for his paper, as if his assignment were to follow the U.S. administration’s open-door 
policy in the book market. (Miyoshi 1991: 235) 


Miyoshi is even more critical of Yoshimoto’s work. 


Murakami’s work looks learned and profound alongside YOSHIMOTO Banana’s books. Her 
output is entirely couched in baby talk, uninterrupted by humor, emotion, idea, not to say irony 
or intelligence. No one could summarize any of these books, for they have even less plot and 
character than Murakami’s unplotted and characterless works. There is no style, no poise, no 
imagery. (Miyoshi 1991: 236) 


Venuti (1998: 85) defends Yoshimoto’s Kitchen as translated by Megan Backus. 
He finds Backus’s translation readable, but at the same time foreignizing, employing 
heterogeneous language to communicate Americanized Japan and, while at the 
same time highlighting differences between the two cultures. 


The translation generally adheres to the standard dialect of current English usage, but this 
is mixed with other dialects and discourses. There is a rich strain of colloquialism, mostly 
American, both in the lexicon and syntax: “cut the crap,” “home-ec” (for “Home Economics”), 
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“Tm kind of in a hurry,” “I perked up,” “I would sort of tortuously make my way,” “night owl,” 
[...] There is also a recurrent, slightly archaic formality used in passages that express the fey 
romanticism to which the narrator Mikage is inclined. “I’m dead worn out, in reverie,” she 
says at the opening, combining the poetical archaism “reverie” with the colloquial “dead worn 
out.” (Venuti 1998: 236) 


Such heterogeneity of discourse, Venuti continues, offers an estranging experience 
to English-speaking readers as well as reminding them that the text is a translation. 
He criticizes Miyoshi for not recognizing these effects and compares the following 
renditions. 


I placed the bedding in a quiet well-lit kitchen, drawing silently soft sleepiness that comes with 
saturated sadness not relieved by tears. I fell asleep wrapped in a blanket like Linus. (trans. by 
Masao Miyoshi) 


Steeped in a sadness, I pulled my futon into the deadly silent gleaming kitchen. Wrapped in a 
blanket, like Linus, I slept. (trans. by Megan Backus) 


(“I pulled my futon” is a mistranslation. See Hasegawa 2011: 224.) Venuti declares 
that Backus’s version is more evocative than Miyoshi’s. Miyoshi’s version is “strongly 
domesticating, assimilating the Japanese text to the standard dialect of English, 
so familiar as to be transparent or seemingly untranslated” (Venuti 1998: 86). By 
contrast, Backus’s translation communicates the protagonist’s romantic poeticism 
through suspending, fluent, but formal syntax. Yoshimoto’s fictional works certainly 
deviate from the well-established canons because they were not developed by 
and designed for cultural elitists. Her success is due to “her appeal to a wider, 
middlebrow readership, youthful and educated, although not necessarily academic” 
(Venuti 1998: 87). As Venuti insightfully comments, Backus is sufficiently adroit 
to recreate Yoshimoto’s artistry of vagueness, nantonaku wakaru ‘I understand it 
somehow’, so appealing to the younger generation. If translated in Miyoshi’s manner 
exemplified above, her work would lose its core essence. 


7 Conclusion 


This chapter has considered various aspects of translation from a theoretical perspec- 
tive. It began with discussion of what counts as translation (section 1) and what 
contributes to translatability across languages (section 2). It is not enlightening to 
pursue whether or not a given set of texts qualifies as translational equivalents; 
rather, we should examine how far apart these texts are when considered as trans- 
lations. Regarding translatability, if detaching content and form is impossible (i.e., 
when form constitutes a significant part of the meaning of the text), adequate trans- 
lation cannot be attained by application of conventional translation techniques. 
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Section 3 presented eight common translation techniques illustrated by examples 
derived from Japanese-to-English as well as English-to-Japanese translation: borrow- 
ing, calque, literal translation, transposition, modulation, equivalence, adaptation, 
and omission. Next, information addition, deletion, and offsetting, sometimes in- 
evitable in translation, were briefly discussed in section 4. 

Section 5 was devoted to rhetorical differences between English and Japanese 
that must be taken into consideration when translating; focus was on textual orga- 
nization, paragraphing, verbiage, and phaticity. Finally, section 6 provided a his- 
torical overview of theoretical approaches to translation, spanning from the Cicero 
(106 BC-43 BC) era to contemporary perspectives, and including Dryden’s and 
Schleiermacher’s conceptualizations of translation, Nada’s linguistically oriented 
theory, goal-oriented Skopos Theory, Negative Analytic that focuses on inevitable 
distortion in translation, and culturally-oriented approaches. 

Translation Studies covers diverse topics pertaining to the art and craft of trans- 
lation: ranging from contrastive linguistics to intercultural communication. Also 
significant but to which little attention has been paid is how translations have con- 
tributed to cross-cultural understanding. While the history of translation of Western 
literature of various kinds into Japanese has been considerably studied, the circum- 
stances surrounding translation of Japanese texts into other languages are yet to be 
explored — which texts have been selected, by whom, and for what purposes. Also 
worthy of study is identification of the translators, their motivations, and what kind 
of linguistic training they received. 
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1 Introduction 


Linguistic studies on sign language were launched in the United States in the late 
1950s. It was about twenty years later that studies of Japanese Sign Language (JSL) 
began in Japan, when an academic organization for JSL studies, the predecessor to 
the current Japanese Association for Sign Language Studies, was founded (Yonekawa 
2002). In its early stage, even several years after its foundation, sign language had 
not been well recognized as a full-fledged natural language. There are several reasons 
for this. 

First, sign language looks like gestures or pantomime since they both use hand 
and body movements and no linguistic sounds. Its use of facial expressions was also 
a cause of misunderstanding about its linguistic status. They are usually used to 
express one’s emotions, and nobody might expect them to be used as grammatical 
markers or part of lexical items. In fact, sign language like JSL uses body-part move- 
ments such as eyebrow raising, head nodding, and body leaning as part of its 
grammar: some distinguish declarative, interrogative, and negative sentences and 
some mark topicalization and grammatical aspect. 

Second, JSL, for no particular reason, had been thought of as developmentally 
related to, or even as being formed directly based on, the Japanese language, or as 
an insufficient Japanese used by deaf people as an alternative means for Japanese. It 
has recently become clear, however, that JSL has its own grammar different from 
Japanese language grammar. Its verbs of a certain type, for instance, inflect for 
person and number of subject and/or object while Japanese verbs do not. It also 
has an agreement auxiliary verb which represents grammatical relations (Fischer 
1996). In addition, the sites in which the WH element appears also differ between 
Japanese and JSL. The former allows it to occur in situ or to appear in many other 
sites while sentence-final is almost only site for the JSL WH elements. 

Third, the existence of another type of signing system prompted the misunder- 
standing and confusion. It is called Nihongo Taid Shuwa, or ‘Manually Coded Japanese’ 
(MCJ). Both signing systems are represented by hands and have many signs in com- 
mon. They are different, however, in that JSL is a language genetically and linguisti- 
cally not associated with Japanese while MCJ is another form of Japanese, which is 
manually represented, stringing signs together into sentences in the same way as 
Japanese. 

This chapter is devoted to providing general and basic knowledge of sign lan- 
guage and, especially, of JSL. For reasons of space, the range of information covered 
is limited. Section 2 outlines the onset of sign language linguistics, revealing what 
functions as the phoneme of sign language. Section 3 focuses on miscellaneous 
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issues on JSL. Section 3.1 discusses the history of JSL and its population. It is impos- 
sible to date the birth of JSL because it has no written record, but pieces of evidence 
from its peripheral domains could allow us to imagine how it arrived on earth. The 
other subsections take up a few grammatical topics such as verb morphology, non- 
manual markers (NMMs), and JSL word order. NMMs are unique to sign language 
and are thus worth mentioning here. Among them is another topic on MCJ. It pro- 
vides us with a distinction between MCJ and JSL. Section 4 concludes this chapter. 


2 The onset of sign language linguistics 


In the late 1950s, William Stokoe went to Gallaudet College, which is now Gallaudet 
University, as an English teacher. When he saw students talking in American Sign 
Language (ASL), he considered ASL to be a full-fledged natural language while 
most of his colleagues at that time thought of it as something like pantomime or 
manually represented broken English. Believing that ASL was a language on its 
own, he started to try to prove its language status. What he did to prove ASL to be 
one of the natural languages was to show that ASL has double articulation, which 
is the most distinctive characteristic of human language: i.e., a sentence can be 
divided into the smallest meaningful units, or morphemes, which are further sub- 
divided into phonemes, that is, meaningless building blocks. Difficulties in showing 
that ASL has double articulation lie in the fact that ASL does not use any speech 
sounds like spoken language does, and also in the fact that it seems impossible to 
segment the ASL sign (equivalent of the word in spoken language) into further 
smaller units because it seems like a monolith. Due to these facts, it was difficult 
to apply existing linguistic theories based on spoken language to sign language 
analyses. We would like to take a look at how Stokoe tackled this problem and 
proved the double articulation of ASL. 


2.1 Aspects and cheremes 


Utilizing minimal pairs, Stokoe (1960) showed that the sign was not a monolithic 
entity but was composed of, at least, three different components: handshape, move- 
ment, and location. He called these components aspects, each of which has a definite 
number of elements as its members, and one or two elements in each aspect combine 
with each other to form a sign. He calls these phoneme-like elements cheremes. 
For instance, the ASL sign GO in Figure 1 is composed of the handshape called 
1-handshape (which is originally called G-handshape but is called this way here), 
the movement away from the singer with circular action, and the location called 
zero (or neutral space) which is the space that is within reach of the arm in front of 
the signer. 
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Figure 1: GO (ASL) 


Stokoe has eventually recognized 19 handshapes, 24 movements and 12 loca- 
tions as cheremes. There are some researchers like Battison (1978) who consider 
hand orientation as the fourth component because there are some sign pairs, the 
meanings of which can be only distinguished by the hand orientation. Hand orien- 
tation is, however, now treated as the relation of the handpart and plane of articula- 
tion or something else, and not a primary component (Brentari 1998; Sandler 1989; 
Stokoe 1960; Uyechi 1996). It is now widely accepted that the sign is composed of, 
at least, three elements that belong to the three basic components of handshape, 
movement, and location. 


2.2 Phonemes in sign language 


The handshape, movement, and location function as sign-forming elements, and are 
currently thought of as phonemes of sign language. Of course, no sound is involved 
in sign language, and thus the term phoneme seems not to be appropriate. Why 
do sign language linguists nevertheless use the term to refer to what Stokoe calls 
cheremes? The reason is that the handshape, movement, and location each function 
in exactly the same way as phonemes in spoken language do. Remember the defini- 
tion of the phoneme. There are several definitions for it, but if they are summed up 
in a single sentence, that will be like “a phoneme is the smallest unit that exists in 
abstract form, which itself does not have meaning but which can combine to form 
a meaningful unit, and has the power to make a distinction between meanings of 
two (or more than two) morphemes or words.” The word “abstract” means that a 
phoneme in itself does not have any specific physical form but exists in the mind, 
and will be realized by something physical to be recognized. The phone is the real- 
ization of the phoneme in spoken language. Note that this definition can apply to 
sign language on its own. That is, the handshape, movement, and location, each of 
which does not have a specific meaning, combine to form a sign, distinguishing sign 
meanings, namely, standing in phonological opposition. To confirm these points, 
look at examples from JSL shown in Figures 2 to 5. 

The signs in the figures are not indecomposable monoliths but are formed by 
combining one or two of phonemes from each of the three components. For instance, 
the sign OMOO ‘THINK’ in Figure 2a is composed of the handshape with the index 
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Figure 3: a. WAKAI ‘YOUNG’ b. KOOKOO ‘HIGH SCHOOL’ 


Figure 4: a. K//RO ‘YELLOW’ b. NARUHODO ‘HMMM’ 


Figure 5: a. TANOMU ‘ASK’ b. NANTYOO ‘HARD OF HEARING’ 


finger straight from the fist (or 1-handshape), the right temple location, and the 
movement straight to the contact point while the sign WAKAI ‘YOUNG’ in Figure 3a 
is composed of the flat handshape (or B-handshape), the forehead location, and the 
rightward movement. It is also noteworthy that each constituent does not have a 
specific meaning. The signs OMOO ‘THINK’ and IKU ‘GO’ in Figure 2 each contain 
the lhandshape, but they do not share any meaning in common such as {one}, 
{straight}, {long} and the like. Neither do the sign WAKAI ‘YOUNG?’ in Figure 3a and 
the sign KIJRO ‘YELLOW’ in Figure 4a share the meaning such as {forehead} or 
{brain} although they are both represented on the forehead location. This holds of 
rightward movement in the signs AKAI ‘RED’, TAIRA ‘FLAT’, and ZYUNBI ‘PREPARE’, 
whose pictures are omitted here due to the limited space. They all have the right- 
ward movement, but it does not represent a specific meaning such as {right} at all. 
That is, the handshape, location, and movement all function just as building blocks 
of the sign. 
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We should also refer to the distinctive function of the phoneme. Pairs of signs in 
Figure 3 to Figure 5 are all minimal pairs. WAKAI ‘YOUNG’ and KOOKOO ‘HIGH- 
SCHOOL’ in Figure 3 have the same location and the same movement but different 
handshapes: the former has the B-handshape, and the latter the U-handshape (a 
handshape with the index and middle fingers fully extended from the fist). Likewise, 
in the pairs KITRO ‘YELLOW’ / NARUHODO ‘HMMM’ and TANOMU ‘ASK’ / NANTYOO 
‘HARD OF HEARING’, the forehead location and the chin location, and the forward 
movement and the downward movement are respectively in opposition. 

As we have seen, the sign in sign language is a decomposable unit just like a 
word in spoken language. The sign is segmented at least into one handshape, one 
movement, and one location. If we substitute one of these elements for another in 
some sign, the sign will be a different or nonsense sign. Namely, these constituent 
elements have the power to change sign meanings, and thus function in exactly the 
same way as the phonemes of spoken language. 

What Stokoe has proved is the existence of dual articulation in sign language, 
which has let sign language be upgraded from pantomime to human language, and 
sign languages have since begun to receive attention in linguistic research. 


3 Japanese Sign Language 


JSL, or Japanese Sign Language, has been used in Japan quite a long time, but we 
do not know exactly how long it has been in Japan because JSL has had no writing 
system for daily use in its history, and thus there remains no record that describes 
the history of JSL development. It is generally said, however, that the establishment 
of Ky6éto Moain, or the Kyoto School for the Blind and the Deaf, was the beginning of 
JSL (Kimura 2011). In 1878 Tashiro Furukawa gathered 31 deaf children in the school 
and provided education to them. Kimura (2011) says that they created a pidgin sign 
language, and that some years after they got together, the pidgin developed into 
a creole sign language, which was the original form of JSL. This view seems to be 
supported when compared to the situation in which Nicaraguan Sign Language 
(NSL) was born, a development witnessed in the latter part of the twentieth century. 
In Nicaragua, there was no deaf community until 1977, and thus deaf people had 
been isolated from one another. In 1977, however, the Nicaraguan government estab- 
lished a large education center where deaf children got together and a vocational 
school for deaf adolescents a few years later. Deaf children who came together in 
the center formed a linguistic community, in which NSL began to emerge although 
it was not grammatically full-fledged yet. When children of the second generation 
came into the community, they made the signing system used by the first generation 
a richer, full-fledged language. This was the emergence of NSL, and has shown that 
two generations are long enough for a new language to emerge if certain conditions 
are met (Senghas, Senghas, and Pyers 2005). 
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It may be true that JSL was thus brought into being around 1878, but if we took 
Japanese deafness gene mutation into consideration along with the birth story of 
NSL, we could imagine another scenario for the birth of JSL. The website created by 
the School of Medicine, Department of Otorhinolaryngology at Shinshu University 
says that approximately 0.1 % of newborn babies in Japan are born deaf, and they 
infer that deafness gene is involved in half of those cases (Usami 2010). The percentage 
may vary slightly from time to time, but it is natural to assume that deaf people have 
existed since a long time ago because it is not likely that the gene occurred just in 
a few hundred years. Then, we could conjecture from these two facts that if deaf 
children are born, and some of them come together in the same community, they 
will create that full-fledged sign language through a rudimentary signing system 
in two generations, which would be handed down from generation to generation. 
Probably, in history, various sign languages emerged and disappeared at various 
times and places in Japan, and contemporary JSL could be one of them. 

Going back to the present day, what is the current population of native JSL signers 
in Japan? We have only two reports available, according to which there are estimated 
to be between 35,000 and 57,000 in Japan (Ichida et al. 2001, Kanda, Kimura, and 
Hara 2008). The newspaper Asahi Shimbun (July 26, 2013) has also reported that 
Japanese Association for Sign Language Studies estimates that there are 50,000 to 
60,000 JSL signers in Japan. In any case, it follows that the JSL signers account 
only for 0.05% or so of the national population, 127,000,000 as of 2014, and, thus, 
JSL is definitely a minority language. Incidentally, the number of 60,000 is approxi- 
mately half as many as the number of people born deaf, and accounts for about 22% 
of all the hearing-impaired people in Japan (including congenital and acquired 
deafness), the number of whom is 276,000 according to the survey on persons with 
physical disability conducted by Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare in 2006. 


3.1 Verb morphology 


JSL has three types of verbs: the agreement verb, the spatial verb, and the plain verb 
just as in ASL (Padden 1988). The agreement verb inflects to agree with subject and/ 
or object. If the subject is WATASI, ‘I’ (the first person singular), and the object is 
KARE, ‘him’ (the third person singular), then the hand moves from the locus of the 
first person, i.e., from the signer’s body, to the locus where the object is represented 
in space. In the agreement verb, the loci function as agreement morphemes, and 
thus the agreement verb consists of more than one morpheme such as a verb stem 
plus two agreement morphemes. In JSL, the agreement is not always obligatory, and 
there are cases in which it is omitted. 

The spatial verb also changes the verb form in accordance with the location 
where the entity described by the verb is first located and the location to which it 
is transferred. For instance, in the sentence (1) the hand representing HON, ‘the 
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book’, moves from the location marked with the index a to the one marked with the 
index b. 


(1) TANAKA HON’ ,MOVE, 
Tanaka book LOC-move-LOC 
‘Tanaka moves/moved the book from one location to another.’ 


These locations function as locative affixes, and thus the spatial verb consists of 
at least the verb stem and locative affixes. The agreement verb and spatial verb 
morphologically look the same since they both consist of the stem and affixes, but 
the spatial verb does not inflect for subject and object but for the locatives and there- 
fore does not agree with the locus of the subject or object. 

The third type of verb is the plain verb. The plain verb does not agree with any 
grammatical argument or have any locative affix. For the plain verb, the grammatical 
relations are represented by the word order; the JSL basic word order is Subject- 
Object-Verb (SOV). In sentences in which the plain verb is used, however, there is 
another way available to show grammatical relations, namely, use of an agreement 
auxiliary. Agreement auxiliaries are found in many different sign languages (Steinbach 
2011), and JSL is one of those languages. In (2) AUX-1 is represented by the index 
finger first pointing to the locus of CHILD and then to the locus of TEACHER. The 
transition is so smooth that it seems like it describes a trajectory from one locus to 
another. 


(2) CHILD;, TEACHER, LIKE 3,AUX-13, 
‘The child likes the teacher.’ 
(Fisher 1996: 107) 


In passing, it is also worth mentioning another auxiliary verb in JSL although 
it is not related to agreement. KURU is a verb meaning ‘to come’, but through the 
process of grammaticalization it has been semantically extended to function as a 
modal auxiliary as in (3). In (a) KURU represents the speaker’s strong confidence 
while in (3b) the speaker’s inference. Although both sentences cited here include 
only plain verbs, the same construction can also co-occur with the agreement verb. 


(3) a. ATO WAKARU KURU 
later understand come 
‘You must understand later.’ 


b. ZIKO-O-OKOSU KURU-PT;3 
have-an-accident come-3.PRON 
‘He may have an accident someday.’ 
(Kimura 2011: 117-118, 151) 
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Finally, to be clear, it is not always the case that the plain verb does not change 
form. It does not change form to agree with the grammatical argument or the loca- 
tive, but it can inflect for some other categories such as aspect, like the other types 
of verbs do. For instance, a continuative aspect is represented by reiterating the 
movement of the verb. Thus, the verb NAKU ‘to cry’, which is a plain verb, can 
be inflected for the continuative aspect to mean ‘to continue to cry’ by movement 
reiteration. Needless to say, aspectual markers like the continuative can also occur 
with agreement verbs. 


3.2 Non-manual marker 


We call sign language shuwa in Japanese. The literal translation is ‘hand talk’. The 
Japanese word shuwa gives us the impression that sign language is spoken exclu- 
sively by the hand. It is true that the hand plays a central role in JSL, but it is 
not the only constituent. Non-manual markers (NMMs) are also indispensable gram- 
matical elements. They serve grammatical functions as well as word-formational 
functions. The NMMs play roles, for instance, in distinguishing sentential types 
such as the declarative, interrogative, and negative sentences, and also clausal types 
such as the relative clause and the conditional clause (Ichida and Kimura 1995, 
Kimura 2011, Oka and Akahori 2010). (For further information on NMMs, see Chapter 
19 “Syntax of Japanese Sign Language.”) They are also used to mark grammatical 
relations and topics in the topic-comment structure. The NMM is generally represented 
by one or some of eyebrow raising, eye gaze, head movement, nodding, and body 
posture, among others. See the sentences in (4a) and (4b). Both sentences consist 
of identical words which are aligned in the same order. Namely, they are represented 
manually in the same way. But the sentence (4b) is accompanied by a set of NMMs 
indicated by q, which consists of eyebrow raising, widened eyes, and the nodding 
which co-occurs with a sentence-final word, i.e., HON in the example. The set indi- 
cates that the sentence is an interrogative, and can clearly distinguish the interroga- 
tive sentence from its declarative counterpart. Some more examples of NMMs are 
shown in the following subsection. 


(4) a. PT, KAU HON 
you buy book 
‘You buy/bought book.’ 


—________4 
b. PT, KAU HON 


you buy book 
‘Do/did you buy book?’ 
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3.3 Word order 


The basic word order of JSL is, as above mentioned, SOV, or SOpanOcacoV if there 
are two objects. When a plain verb is used, the word order must be strictly observed 
unless an element like the agreement auxiliary which keeps grammatical relations 
unambiguous accompanies the verb. If syntactic operations which force word order 
to change apply to a sentence including the plain verb, elements moved will be 
marked by NMMs. See the sentences in (5). (5a) follows the basic word order while 
(5b) and (5c) topicalize the indirect object and the direct object respectively, with 
the topicalized elements accompanied by a certain set of NMMs (symbolized by f) 
consisting of eyebrow raising and nodding that occurs at the end of topicalization. 
Sentences in (6) include the plain verb SUKI ‘to like’ and the agreement auxiliary 
AUX-1. Although the object is topicalized and thus precedes the subject in the sen- 
tences (6b) and (6c), the grammatical relation is not ambiguous since the auxiliary 
agrees with the subject and object. 

Digressing from the present topic, we should mention yet another auxiliary verb 
appearing in the example sentences. In (5), the verb AGERU ‘to give’ is followed 
by the suffix -OWARU. It originally comes from a verb OWARU ‘to finish’, but it is 
separated from the original verb and has become a verbal suffix which functions as 
a perfective marker. It is worth noting that the suffix accompanies an NMM pa, 
which is a mouth gesture moving the mouth in the way in which a syllable [pa] is 
pronounced. Note that the mouth gesture is different from just mouthing a Japanese 
syllable or word, but is the mouth movement which denotes a specific meaning 
either along with or without the manual sign with which it co-occurs. 


pa 


(5) a. TANAKA, SUZUKI, HON ,AGERU,-OWARU 
Tanaka Suzuki book SBJ-give-OBJ-CMPL 
‘Tanaka gave the book to Suzuki.’ 


t pa 

b. SUZUKI, TANAKA, HON ,AGERU,-OWARU 
Suzuki (TOP) Tanaka book SBJ-give-OBJ-CMPL 
‘As for Suzuki, Tanaka gave him the book.’ 


at pa 

c. HON TANAKA, SUZUKI, ,AGERU,-OWARU 
book (TOP) Tanaka Suzuki SBJ-give-OBJ-CMPL 
‘As for the book, Tanaka gave it to Suzuki.’ 


(6) a. TANAKA, SUZUKI, SUKI ,AUX-1, 
Tanaka Suzuki like § SBJ-AUX-OBJ 
‘Tanaka likes Suzuki.’ 
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t 
b. SUZUKI, TANAKA, SUKI ,AUX-1, 
Suzuki (TOP) Tanaka like | SBJ-AUX-OBJ 
‘As for Suzuki, Tanaka likes him/her.’ 


t 
c. SUZUKI, TANAKA, ,AUX-1, SUKI 
Suzuki (TOP) Tanaka SBJ-AUX-OBJ | like 
‘As for Suzuki, Tanaka likes him/her.’ 


Back to the word order, a wh-question in JSL also changes the word order. 
Unlike the Japanese language, JSL generally does not allow the wh-element to occur 
in situ but moves it to the sentence-final position as in (7). The wh-element is accom- 
panied by a set of NMMs, marked by whg, which includes either of eyebrow raising 
or eyebrow lowering, chin poking, and head shaking (Kimura 2011). 


(7) a. TANAKA HON KAU 
Tanaka book buy 
‘Tanaka buys/bought a book/the book/books.’ 


b. TANAKA KAU NANI 
Tanaka buy what 
‘What does/did Tanaka buy?’ 


whq 


Another phenomenon which influences apparent word order is pronoun dele- 
tion and sentence-final pointing. JSL is a type of pro-drop language, but is different 
from Romance languages like Italian and Spanish. In JSL not only a subject pronoun 
but also practically all grammatical arguments can be omitted as long as what is 
omitted is inferable. In (8a) both the subject and object are omitted although the 
verb SIRU ‘know’ is a plain verb. (8b) has the sentence-final pointing PT,, which 
points to the body of the signer, phonologically similar to the first person pronoun 
but leans to the verb SIRU just like the clitic. The occurrence of the pointing seems 
optional, and if it occurs, it refers to the sentential subject. If the subject NP or 
pronoun is omitted for some reason while the sentence-final pointing remains after 
the verb, then the apparent word order will be OVS: e.g., in (8b) TANAKA would look 
like the subject, and PT, the object, which is, of course, a wrong interpretation. 

Interestingly, the sentence-final pointing also can refer to a non-subject element 
which is moved to the sentence-initial position by topicalization (Hara and Kurosaka 
2013). When nothing is topicalized, the sentence-final pointing can only refer to the 
subject as (9a) and (9b) show. If a topicalized element exists in the sentence, how- 
ever, a sentence-final pointing can refer to it even if the referent is not a grammatical 
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subject. In (9c) the object of the verb is topicalized, and thus PT; can point to 
it. Needless to say, a pointing referring to the subject can appear sentence-finally 
in any sentence as in (9d). The ability of the sentence-final pointing to refer to a 
topicalized element is very unique, and Sign Language of the Netherlands (NGT) 
has been reported to have this type of sentence-final pointing (Crasborn et al. 
2009). Further studies are expected. 


hm 
(8) a. SIRU 
know 


‘(D know (him/her/them).’ 


b. (PT,;) TANAKA SIRU(-PT;) 
() Tanaka know(-1.PRON) 
‘T know Tanaka.’ 


(9) a. PT, HON  KAU-PT, 
I book buy-1.PRON 
‘I bought the book.’ 


b. *PT,; HON KAU-PT3 
I book buy-3.PRON 
‘T bought the book.’ 


t 
c. HON PT1 KAU-OWARU-PT; 
book I buy-CMPL-3.PRON 


‘As for the book, I bought.’ 


t 
d. HON PT1 KAU-OWARU-PT, 
book I buy-CMPL-1.PRON 


‘As for the book, I bought.’ 


3.4 Types of signing systems 


Many people in Japan know the word shuwa ‘sign language’, but not many know 
that there are at least two types of signing systems. One is, of course, Japanese 
Sign Language, and the other Shushi Nihongo ‘Signed Japanese’. The latter is 
also called Nihongo Taid Shuwa ‘Manually Coded Japanese’ (MCJ). JSL is a natural 
sign language which is genetically and linguistically not associated with spoken 
Japanese while the grammar of MCJ is said to be based on Japanese grammar. MCJ 
borrows words from JSL, but strings them together into sentences in the same way 
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as Japanese does. For instance, the wh-element in MC] generally appears in situ 
exactly as in Japanese while JSL has the wh-element sentence-finally. MCJ is also 
different from JSL in that it rarely uses the NMM. MCJ distinguishes sentence types 
almost exclusively lexically, whereas sentence types in JSL are distinguished by 
NMMs. Another difference between MCJ and JSL is that the JSL signer does not 
or cannot sign with speaking Japanese while the MCJ signer often signs MCJ with 
uttering Japanese words simultaneously. MCJ can do that since it generally follows 
the Japanese word order. On the other hand, the JSL signer cannot do both at once 
at any time because a JSL sentence and its Japanese counterpart would not be in 
one-to-one correspondence. 

The typical users of MCJ are late-deafened people, hard-of-hearing people, and 
hearing sign-language learners. It is difficult to show exactly how many people use 
MCJ rather than JSL, but it is obvious that the number of MCJ users is much higher 
than the number of JSL users. This is partly related to the fact that late-deafened 
people and hard-of-hearing people used to be (or are even now) speakers of Japanese. 
It is much easier for them to learn and use MCJ than JSL because they have acquired 
the Japanese grammar. The majority of hearing signers are also using MCJ for the same 
reason, and also because MCJ has been taught to them in a lot of places in Japan 
although JSL teachers are recently beginning to be trained and to teach JSL in major 
metropolitan areas. 


4 Conclusion 


We have had an overview of when and how sign language research was launched, 
statistic data on deafness, the verb morphology, non-manual markers, auxiliaries, 
word order of JSL, and types of signing systems in Japan. They are a small part of 
the issues regarding JSL studies, and, indeed, we have many more topics yet to be 
discussed, but we cannot spare space for them here. Instead, the following chapters 
pick up some of the interesting topics in the JSL studies, and discuss them in greater 
detail. 
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Daisuke Hara 

18 An information-based approach to the 
syllable formation of Japanese Sign 
Language 


1 Introduction 


The syllable of Japanese Sign Language (JSL) is composed of elements in three major 
components, namely, the handshape, the movement, and the location component. 
Each component has a limited number of elements in it. It is composed of one or, 
at most, two elements in each component. Not all the combinations thus composed, 
however, are attested as well-formed syllables. Indeed, some of them are just acci- 
dental gaps, but others are unattested because they are ill-formed. This suggests 
that JSL has some phonotactics (i.e., a branch of phonology that deals with restric- 
tions in a language on the permitted combinations of phonemes) just as oral languages 
do, but it has not yet been made clear how JSL phonotactics works in JSL syllable 
formation. One of the hurdles that make it difficult to clarify a mechanism of 
the JSL phonotactics is the heterogeneity of the syllabic components. The syllable- 
constituting elements, i.e., the handshape, the movement, and the location ele- 
ments, are qualitatively different from one another. Unlike segments (i.e., phonemes) 
of oral languages, they seldom share visual (vis-a-vis aural), articulatory, or physical 
features that are cross-cutting through the components. Nevertheless, some elements 
in these heterogeneous components certainly do combine with one another to form 
well-formed syllables. Observing attested combinations, or well-formed syllables, we 
find that there are dynamic relationships among componential elements. They seem 
to interact with one another to form well-formed syllables. In this chapter, we will 
see some examples of how elements in the heterogeneous components interact 
with one another, explore what makes componential elements interact and the role 
that this interaction plays in JSL syllable formation, and shed light on mechanisms 
of JSL phonotactics. In this process we will draw on the concept information used in 
information theory. We will devote a sufficient number of pages to the explanation of 
what information is before getting into a deep discussion. 


2 Typology of syllables 


Interaction among componential elements was first observed and described by 
Battison (1978). At that time, componential elements were thought of as direct con- 
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stituents of the sign (Stokoe 1960). In other words, early sign language linguists 
considered that the sign was constituted directly by one or two movement elements, 
handshape elements, and location elements. However, researchers such as Brentari 
(1998), Corina (1990, 1993, 1996), and Coulter (1982) have pointed out that the sign 
is not directly composed of those elements but of syllables, which themselves are 
composed directly of phonemic elements. This is because some signs, if not many, 
consist of two or more sequential units that are each composed of handshape, loca- 
tion, and movement elements, none of which is, however, a sign or a morpheme. 
They are entities larger than constituent elements (or phonemes) but smaller than 
morphemes or signs. They are considered syllables in sign language. What, then, 
is a syllable? It is, as mentioned previously, a unit that is composed of one or 
two elements from each of the three components, a central role of which is played 
by movement (Brentari 1998). That is, the movement defines the syllable: the 
onset and coda of the movement each corresponding to the onset and coda of the 
syllable. 

Now we would like to examine the two conditions and the typology of syllables 
that Battion has proposed. They seem to describe examples of the intercomponential 
interactions to be discussed in this chapter. Note that, although his discussions on 
them are word- or morpheme-based, we will use the term syllable. 

Traditionally, syllables are categorized according to the number of hands involved 
in forming them: roughly speaking, we have one-handed syllables and two-handed 
syllables (Battison 1978). One-handed syllables are called type 0. They are those 
executed by one hand (usually the dominant one). Two-handed syllables are sub- 
categorized into three types. Because both hands are anatomically and physiologically 
independent of each other, each hand could have any kind of handshape, movement, 
and location regardless of what handshape, movement, and location the other hand 
may have. The fact is, however, that not all possible combinations are allowed. 
Indeed, combinations of two hands are severely restricted. The most well-known 
conditions on the combinations of two-handed syllables are Battison’s Symmetry 
Condition and Dominance Condition as in (1). (Note that in the quotation the term 
sign remains intact not to distort the original definitions.) 


(1) Battison’s conditions: the Symmetry Condition and the Dominance Condition 
1. The Symmetry Condition 
(a) If both hands of a sign move independently during its articulation, then 
(b) both hands must be specified for the same location, the same handshape, 
the same movement (whether performed simultaneously or in alterna- 
tion), and the specifications for orientation must be either symmetrical or 
identical. 
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2. The Dominance Condition 
(a) If the hands of a two-handed sign do not share the same specification for 
handshape (i.e., they are different), then 
(b) one hand must be passive while the active hand articulates the movement, 
and 
(c) the specification of the passive handshape is restricted to be one of a 
small set: A, S, B, 5, G, C, O. (Battison 1978: 33-35) 


4 


Mm. VE 


—_ —— 


Figure 1: Handshapes on nondominant hand specified in the Dominance Condition 


(Battison 1978: 35) 


Syllables to which the Symmetry Condition applies are dubbed type-I syllables 
while syllables to which the Dominance Condition applies, type-III syllables. Type-I 
syllables are those in which both hands have identical handshapes, moving in 
the same manner and in the same location. Type-III syllables have two different 
handshapes on the dominant and nondominant hands, respectively, and only one 
of the two can move: the nondominant hand remains still while the dominant hand 
moves. There is another type of two-handed syllable which Battison’s conditions 
do not cover, which is the type-II syllable: the type-II syllable has the identical 
handshape on both hands, but one hand remains still while the other moves. 
Battison’s typology of two-handed syllables is shown in (2), in which the term sign 
remains as in the original. 


(2) Typology of Two-handed Syllables (Battison 1978: 28-29) 

Type I: Two-handed signs in which both hands are active and perform identi- 
cal motor acts; the hands may or may not contact each other, they may 
or may not contact the body, and they may be in either a synchronous 
or alternating pattern of movement. 
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Type II: Two-handed signs in which one hand is active and one hand is 
passive, but both hands are specified for the same handshape. 

Type III: Two-handed signs in which one hand is active and one hand is 
passive, and the two hands have different handshapes. 


The Symmetry Condition and the Dominance Condition were both originally 
proposed for American Sign Language, but they also apply to JSL to a large degree, 
and many JSL syllables can be categorized into type I through type III as in Figure 2. 


type I type III 


HOOHOO KIMERU 
‘sign language’ ‘manner’ ‘to decide’ 


Figure 2: Examples of JSL type-l, type-ll, and type-IIl syllables (monosyllabic signs) 


As for JSL type-III syllables, Battison’s seven handshapes that appear on the 
nondominant hand are also the top seven handshapes. Note that the Dominance 
Condition implicitly leads us to hold the image that the seven nondominant hand- 
shapes occur evenly throughout type-III syllables, but that is not case. Table 1 shows 
how frequently they appear in the lexicon: the distribution is heavily unbalanced 
(Hara 2003). Hara counted the number of nondominant handshapes of type-III 
syllables listed in Nihongo-Shuwa Jiten [Japanese-Japanese Sign Language Dictionary] 
Japan Institute for Sign Language Studies 1997) and calculated their relative fre- 
quencies. The table reveals an intriguing fact: the B-handshape is the overwhelm- 
ingly most frequent of nondominant handshapes, and accounts for more than 50% 
while the second most frequent handshape, the A-handshape (handshape with all 
fingers closed and the thumb fully extended), accounts for about 8% of the non- 
dominant handshapes. This is less than one sixth of the number of the B-handshape. 
There is, however, a difference in JSL syllable typology shown in Table 1 from the 
ASL counterpart shown in Table 2, as we have more variety in nondominant hand- 
shapes of the JSL type-II syllables. While ASL has eleven nondominant handshapes, 
JSL has twenty-five different handshapes on the nondominant hand. 
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Table 1: Distribution of the JSL type-IIl nondominant handshapes 


Type-IIl Nondominant Handshapes (JSL) 
B A Ss Cc tr 5 oO Lf F B4-f Y 5-b 


295 47 46 39 30 19 11 9 9 8 8 7 
51.5% 8.2% 8.0% 6.8% 5.2% 3.3% 1.9% 16% 1.6% 1.4% 1.4% 1.2% 


Type-IIl Nondominant Handshapes (JSL) (continued) 
U I B-f L-b Vv B-b 3 L 1-b Ww B4 V-b 4 


7 7 5 5 4 4 3 2 2 2 2 1 1 
1.2% 1.2% 0.9% 0.9% 0.7% 0.7% 0.5% 0.3% 0.3% 0.3% 0.3% 0.2% 0.2% 


Table 2: Distribution of the ASL type-IIl nondominant handshapes 


Type-IIl Nondominant Handshapes (ASL) 


Battison’s Seven Handshapes Others 
B 1* Ss Oo 5 C A H V L I 
217 41 19 16 15 11 7 5 4 3 2 


63.8% 12.1% 5.6% 4.7% 4.4% 3.2% 2.1% 1.5% 1.2% 0.9% 0.6% 


* “1” is used to represent the G-handshape here and hereafter. 


3 Syllable formation in sign language 


3.1 Interaction among components 


The Dominance Condition and the Symmetry Condition state relationships between 
the dominant and the nondominant hand. From a different perspective, however, we 
can see them as results of interactions among the dominant and nondominant hand 
in two-handed environments. The dominant hand and the nondominant hand are 
both physically independent and could have their own handshapes, movements, and 
locations to some extent, if not fully independently. They do not behave independ- 
ently at all, however. Indeed, they both cooperate in some way to form a well- 
formed syllable. Where they cooperate, the nondominant hand is subject to much 
stricter constraints on the choices of elements than the dominant hand, although 
the latter cannot enjoy full freedom in choosing componential elements, either. In 
the type-I syllable, for instance, the nondominant hand can only have the hand- 
shape, movement, and location identical to those of the dominant hand: that is, it 
depends on the dominant hand what kind of handshape, location, and movement 
it can have, and it cannot decide its own componential elements. The dominant 
hand, however, cannot have all kinds of componential elements that would be 
available, either. See Figures 3 and 4, which describe the relationship between the 
handshape and the location in type-O and type-I syllables respectively. In those 
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figures, elements of one component are arranged according to frequency of appear- 
ance on the horizontal line, with the most frequent element the leftmost and the 
least frequent the rightmost. Elements of the other component on the rectangular 
coordinate, on which the most frequent is the backmost and the least frequent the 
most forward. The vertical line represents the number of combinations. Comparing 
these two figures, we can find interesting differences between them. First, the number 
of handshapes and the number of locations available to syllable formation dramati- 
cally decrease in type-I syllables compared to those in type-0 syllables. Especially, 
this tendency is prominent in the locations of the type-I syllables: there is virtually 
only one location that is available for the type-I syllable. The second noteworthy 
point, which is related to the first, is that componential elements that occur in 
type-O syllables have much more variety in terms of frequency than those in type-I 
syllables. They range from those with high frequency to those with lower frequency. 
As for handshapes, almost half the kinds of handshapes do not appear in type-I 
syllables, and all of them are less frequent handshapes. It seems from these obser- 
vations that handshapes and locations interact in some way in more complex envi- 
ronments such as two-handed syllables. These are more complex because the 
number of componential elements involved is doubled in comparison to those like 
one-handed syllables. 


ag NEES HANDSHAPE AND LOCATION (TYPE 0) 


60 


LOCATION: 


Figure 3: Handshape and location (TYPE 0) 


NS ... neutral space, LF... lower face, UF... upper face, TK ... trunk, FC ... whole face, MidF... 
middle face (nose), ER... ear, UA... upper arm (forearm), NK ... neck, LA... Lower Arm, AM... 
arm, OW... outer wrist, LG ... leg, IW... inner wrist 
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FREQUENCY HANDSHAPE AND LOCATION (TYPE 1) 
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Figure 4: Handshape and location (TYPE |) 


The tendency for componential elements with less frequency not to be involved 
in the syllable formation in complex environments holds combinations of hand- 
shape and movement elements and those of location and movement elements as 
well. See Figures 5 and 6, which show the location-and-movement combinations in 
type-0O syllables and type-I syllables respectively. In those syllables, movements with 
less frequency tend to combine with locations with higher frequency such as the 
neutral space, the upper face, and the whole face, and elements with lower frequency 
in both components do not combine each other. 

In the most complex environments, like type-III syllables, interactions among 
componential elements can be seen more obviously. Different from other two-handed 
syllables, type-III syllables have nondominant handshapes that are different from 
the dominant ones as shown in Table 1. This influences the choices of other com- 
ponential elements. Put another way, both hands having different handshapes is 
possible at the sacrifice of, or in association with, the other elements. Let us see 
how componential elements interact in the type-II syllable formation. 

First, the availability of handshapes for the nondominant hand is restricted. As 
shown in Table 1, the range of handshape choices is narrower than for the dominant 
hand. While more than 40 kinds of handshapes are available for the dominant hand, 
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FREQUENCY LOCATION AND MOVEMENT (TYPE 0) 

300 
250 
200 
150 
100 

50 

8 


LOCATION 


MOVEMENT 


Figure 5: Location and movement (TYPE 0) 


P... path movement, HS ... handshape change movement, OR ... handshape orientation change 
movement, P+HS ... path movement with concurring HS, P+OR ... path movement with concurring 
hand orientation change movement, HS+OR ... handshape change movement with concurring hand 
orientation movement 


the nondominant hand can only have 25. What is more, those 25 handshapes do not 
occur evenly. More than half of the JSL type-III syllables have the B-handshape on 
the nondominant hand, and the frequencies of the others are less than 10 percent 
each. Battison’s seven handshapes, which are the top seven handshapes in JSL as 
well, account for more than 80 percent of all nondominant handshapes. These facts 
suggest that there should be reasons for the asymmetrical distributions, one of 
which might be interactions between the dominant and the nondominant hand. 
Indeed, the ways in which the dominant and nondominant handshapes combine 
are not uniform and are incomplete. See Figure 7. This illustrates combinations of 
the dominant and nondominant handshapes of type-III syllables, in which dominant 
and nondominant handshapes are arranged according to frequency on the horizontal 
and rectangular coordinates respectively. On the horizontal coordinates, the most 
frequent dominant handshape is the leftmost and the least frequent the rightmost. 
On the rectangular coordinates, the most frequent nondominant handshape is the 
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FREQUENCY LOCATION AND MOVEMENT (TYPE 1) 
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Figure 6: Location and movement (TYPE 1) 


backmost and the least frequent the most forward. The vertical line represents the 
number of combinations. As is clear, the nondominant B-handshape combines with 
most of the dominant handshapes, and as the frequency of the nondominant hand 
gets lower, the kinds of dominant handshapes available to be combined get fewer: 
dominant handshapes which combine with nondominant handshapes with lower 
frequency tend to be those that have higher frequency. This tendency is also true 
for the dominant handshape. That is, while the handshape with less frequency, 
whether it is a dominant or nondominant handshape, tend to be avoided, the one 
with more frequency to be adopted more often when both hands combine. 

Second, the location component also participates in interactions in the type-III 
syllable formation, although it has not been clearly pointed out in previous studies. 
Just as in the type-I syllable, the nondominant hand of type III must be represented 
in the same location as that of the dominant hand. No nondominant hand can occur 
in a location nonidentical with that of the dominant hand. Different from type-I 
syllables, however, locations of the dominant hand (and as a corollary, locations of 
the nondominant hand) of type-II syllables are also severely restricted. More than 
95% of the type-III syllables are represented in the neutral space, which is the space 
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COMBINATIONS OF DOMINANT AND NONDOMINANT HANDSHAPES (TYPE 3) 
FREQUENDCY 
60 


50 


40 


20 


DOMINANT HANDSHAPE 


Figure 7: Combinations of the dominant and nondominant handshapes of type-Ill syllables 


approximately 10 inches away from the front of the signer’s body. This neutral space 
is the most frequently used location of all the 14 locations. 

Third, as we already know from the Dominance Condition, the movement com- 
ponent is also severely restricted in the type-II syllables. The nondominant hand is 
motionless while the dominant hand moves. 

To summarize what we have discussed above, the nondominant hand of the 
type-III syllable does not have to have the same handshapes as the dominant hand, 
although the range of available handshapes is limited. In exchange for this freedom, 
it waives choices for movement and location. This is reminiscent of interactions 
or constraints in the type-I syllables, in which the nondominant hand can move in 
several ways, have various kinds of handshapes, and appear in some different loca- 
tions but does not have any option to decide what kind of movement, handshape, or 
location since they are subject to the dominant hand. What is common in those 
types is that elements in each of the three components do not combine at random, 
but are subject to some restrictions when forming JSL syllables, or in other words, 
they do not behave independently but are intimately entangled with one another. 


3.2 Phonotactics 


We have seen interactions among componential elements apparently playing a 
certain role in JSL syllable formation, and it seems that clarifying the mechanism of 
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the interactions will be a key to clarifying the mechanism of the syllable formation 
in JSL. We expect the mechanism to be something like phonotactics in oral languages, 
which regulates what element in one component can or cannot combine with an ele- 
ment in another component. We will, however, quickly find it not as easy to tackle 
this problem as in oral languages because we do not have any reliable intersectional 
measure like acoustic or articulatory features used in oral languages, which is appli- 
cable to all the componential elements, or the JSL phonemes. The biggest hurdle that 
we have to overcome is the problem of the heterogeneity of the components. As 
mentioned above, a syllable is composed of at least three different componential 
elements such as the handshape, the movement, and the location elements. Need- 
less to say, they are all qualitatively different, i.e., heterogeneous. Different from 
phonemes of oral languages, they seldom share anything articulatory or visual 
(equivalent to acoustic) in common to apply. It seems almost impossible to find any 
intersectional physical or qualitative feature on the same grounds. It is true, how- 
ever, that elements in the components certainly do interact with one another as 
if they have a basis on which they can interplay. Discovering this basis and over- 
coming the heterogeneity among the components will be a necessary step towards 
shedding light on the interactions among the components and eventually clarifying 
the syllable formation in JSL. 

Is there any way to homogenize qualitatively different components to enable us 
to treat them in a uniform manner? One of the clues is to understand the ways in 
which componential elements interact. As observed in the previous section, the 
interactions seem to be trade-offs: one component sacrifices its freedom for another 
component’s diversity. A more frequent element combines with a less frequent ele- 
ment as if they offset the difference in frequency between them, and it is not the 
case that all the elements constituting a syllable are the ones with low frequency. 
Moreover, the more constituent elements a syllable includes, the less diverse the 
componential elements available for syllable formation are, and the more frequent 
elements survive the others. The type-III syllable, for instance, includes more con- 
stituent elements in a single syllable than the type-O or type-I syllable. This leads 
us to the idea that structural complexity of the syllable and the frequentness or com- 
monness of componential elements involved in the syllable are strongly related. (In 
this context, the term complexity means the amount of load with which a syllable is 
burdened: a syllable represented by two hands, for example, is a complex syllable 
because it includes more than one hand and thus has more componential elements 
than a simple one.) It is as if frequentness or commonness of constituent elements 
compensates the structural complexity. Since frequency, which is uniformly repre- 
sented by the mathematical value, is universal among the elements in all the com- 
ponents, and is apparently related to structural complexity of the JSL syllable, 
we should deal with a mechanism of JSL syllable formation based on elemental 
frequency and syllabic complexity. We thus explore this possibility in the following 
sections. 
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3.3 Information-based approach to JSL syllable formation 


Here we aim to develop a mechanism which elucidates JSL syllable formation based 
on frequency of syllable-constituting elements. Frequency per se, is, however, difficult 
to handle, and we thus use information as the primitive unit instead of frequency per 
se. This is why we call the approach which we are aiming for here information-based 
approach. We should, therefore, know the relationship between frequency and infor- 
mation, and what information is. 

Information is represented as a mathematical function of frequency, and is a 
measure of uncertainty or unpredictability in Information Theory, in which informa- 
tion (E) is expressed as a function of the frequency of an event E. More correctly, 
information is a function of the probability of an event E, and in the light of our 
discussion, the frequency of a componential element can be identified as the proba- 
bility. This is because what we have found as the frequency of a componential ele- 
ment is virtually equal to what is called empirical probability. Now, again, let us 
define information in this context. The information of an event E, i.e., Information 
(E), is a function of the probability of an event E, i.e., P (E), and is mathematically 
represented as the negative logarithm (to the base 2) of the probability as in (3). 


(3) Information (E) = —log> P(E) 


It follows from this equation that if we know the probability of an element, for 
instance, the probability of the B-handshape, then we can find the information of 
the element. 

Now, let us think of what probability represents. It represents how frequently (or 
infrequently) an event E occurs in the whole population. The probability of an event 
such as a handshape element shows how likely (or unlikely) the event is to occur 
in the JSL lexicon. We do not know, or cannot specify, how many times any specific 
element occurs in the JSL lexicon. We can, however, predict the likelihood for it to 
occur, i.e., the probability of the element (which is represented as P(E)), by specify- 
ing as a representative of the whole population the sample space, which is a set 
that has a countable, i.e., finite, number of elements. As such, we have specified 
Nihongo-Shuwa Jiten as the sample space (i.e., corpus) for JSL in this research. P(E,) 
is found by dividing the number of occurrences of an element E;, which is repre- 
sented as COUNT(E,), by the number of occurrences of all the elements in the 
component; to which the element E; belongs, represented as ALL(C;) as in (4). 


(4) Probability of an Element E; 


_ COUNT(E)) 
P(Ej) = ~ALL(G) 
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Figure 8: Qualitatively different elements are homogeneously represented on the number line 


By application of the equation in (4), we can find the probabilities of all the hand- 
shape, location, and movement elements that occur in the corpus. As probabilities 
are expressed by numbers between 0 and 1 by definition, all the elements in all 
the components will be eventually assigned numbers between 0 and 1 on a single 
number line. Namely, the elements in qualitatively different components will all 
be represented quantitatively in a uniform manner. This is schematically shown in 
Figure 8. 

Once we successfully represent all the componential elements as numbers 
between O and 1, we can find their information by using these numbers. Before 
we calculate the information of each componential element, let us think of what 
information is. Here, we would like to think of the relation between probability and 
information. As we have mentioned, information is a measure to represent uncer- 
tainty or unpredictability. The more uncertain it is that some event occurs, the more 
information the event has and vice versa. Let us see simple cases that show the 
relation between uncertainty and information. Here, let us think of the weather in 
three imaginary countries. First, suppose that you live in a country in which you 
have a sunny day and a rainy day “fifty-fifty”, i.e., with the probability of 1/2 each. 
Sunny days and rainy days are equally likely in the country. It is difficult to guess 
correctly with certainty what the next day’s weather will be like. Next, let us suppose 
that you live in another country in which you have five fine days and two rainy days 
in the week. People living in this country would be more certain about what weather 
they would have on the next day than those living in the “fifty-fifty” country. If you 
say “It will be a sunny day tomorrow”, your prediction will be right about seven 
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times out of ten, or, more correctly, with the probability of 5/7. Finally, suppose 
an extreme case in which you live in a country which only has sunny days. In this 
country you would never have rain, and thus be 100% sure that it will be sunny on 
the next day. Now, let us think of these examples in the light of information. Accord- 
ing to Shannon (1963), information is a measure of uncertainty, and the more un- 
certain a thing or an event is, the more information it has. That is, the amount of 
information gets larger proportionally as the amount of uncertainty does. Let us apply 
this notion to the three imaginary countries. In the “only-sunny-day” country you 
are 100% certain that you will have a sunny day on the next day. In other words, 
there is no uncertainty about the weather. Since the amount of information is 
directly proportional to the degree of uncertainty, there is no information if there is 
no uncertainty. Put it another way, you will not get any new information about it 
being a sunny day on the next day even if somebody or a weather forecaster says to 
you, “It will be sunny tomorrow.” This is because you are already sure about that. 
Second, in the case of the country where you have a sunny day with the probability 
of 5/7, you have some uncertainty about having a sunny day on the next day 
although you are still about 70% certain that it will be sunny tomorrow. That is, 
you have a bit more uncertainty about it being sunny on the next day than in the 
“only-sunny-day” country, and thus a weather forecast such as “it will be sunny 
tomorrow” would carry more information in the “five-in-seven” country. Third, think- 
ing of information values in the “fifty-fifty” country in the same way, we will find 
that the event of it being a sunny day has more information than in the “five-in- 
seven” country because you can only guess fifty-fifty at most. As these examples 
show, if you are 100% certain that some event will occur, it provides no information, 
while if you are not sure about it, it will. Based on the above discussions, let us see 
information values of individual cases. First, the information of having a sunny day 
on the next day in the “fifty-fifty” country can be found by substituting its probability, 
which is 1/2, or .5, into the equation in (3). The result will be one bit. Note that the 
unit of information is “bit” when the base of the logarithm is 2. Second, information 
of the same event in the “five-in-seven” country will be .485 bit. See (5) for the 
details. 


(5) Information of Having a Sunny Day in the “Five-in-Seven” Country 


Information = —log, 5/7 = —(logy5 — logs7) = 0.485 


Information of the same event in the “only-sunny-day” country can be also 
found in the same way: Information = —log, 1 = —log,2° = -0 x log,2 = 0. 

Now we know what probability is, what information is, and how we can find 
information of each componential element by using probability. We have here 
assumed that elements in the components each have their own information. How, 
then, can we find information of the syllable which is composed of componential 
elements? Since the syllable is a combination of componential elements, we can 
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assume that information of the syllable is the total sum of the information that its 
constituent elements have, as in (6). Note that there may be a possibility that any 
specific component is giving more information to a syllable. If this were the case, 
we would have to give more weight to the elements of that component, but, because 
we currently do not have any evidence to do that, it would be fair to assume that all 
the components contribute to information distribution equally. 


(6) Information of the Syllable 


INF(SYL;) = INF(E,) + INF(E,,) + INF(E,,) + C 
where INF(SYL;) represents information of the syllable, and INF(E)), INF(E;n), 
and INF(E,,) represent information of the handshape, location, and movement 
elements respectively. “C” at the end of equation represents a constant, which 
we discuss in the following sections. 


In passing, the addition of logarithms is equal to the logarithm of the product of 
probabilities. For instance, the result of addition “log, A + log, B + log, C” is equal to 
the result of logy (A x B x C), in which A, B and C represent probabilities of compo- 
nential elements. Thus, the multiplication of probabilities of componential elements 
means the probability of occurrence of their combination: that is, the probability of 
the syllable. Recall that we have assumed that syllable-constituting elements occur 
independently of one another. In other words, occurrence of an element is not con- 
ditioned by occurrence of another. A model of this type is called “unigram probability 
model.” In the current discussion, we are pursuing a unigram model, but keep in 
mind that with further research we could pursue a bigram or a trigram model in which 
the occurrence of one element is considered to be dependent on the occurrence of 
another. 

Let us return to the discussion on the information of the syllable. As in (6), we 
have defined the syllable information as the addition of logarithms of the constitu- 
ent elements. We have, however, two other things yet to discuss. One is the matter of 
the constant represented as C in (6). Finding information about the syllable, we add 
not only information of constituent elements but also information of features. We 
need features in order to avoid accumulating redundant information on the syllable. 
If we did not use features to calculate the syllable information, we would have to 
add all information values of the elements involved in syllable formation, some of 
which would be redundant as we will mention below. In the case of the two-handed 
syllable such as the type-I syllable, for instance, we would add information values 
from the handshape, location, and movement of both hands. But do we really need 
all the information to be added to find information of the two-handed syllable? 
The answer is negative. If we know that the syllable is a two-handed one such as a 
type-I, type-II, and type-II, we will be certain that the location of the nondominant 
hand is identical with that of the dominant hand. Likewise, if we know that both 
hands of the syllable move, we will be certain that the syllable is a type-I and thus 
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the nondominant hand has a handshape and movement identical to those of the 
dominant hand. Recall that a sunny day in the “only-sunny-day” country, where 
you have sunny days 365 days a year, has no amount of information, since an event 
without uncertainty deserves no information. Just as a sunny day in that country, 
given that the syllable is two-handed, the location of the nondominant hand does 
not give any information to the syllable of which it is a constituent, and, in addition, 
given that the syllable is a type-I, neither do the handshape nor movement of the 
nondominant hand have any information. In terms of information loading on the 
syllable, we must avoid accumulating redundant information, for example, from 
the location, handshape and movement of the type-I syllable which does not con- 
tribute to information building of the syllable. Given the information on whether a 
syllable is two-handed or one-handed, and, if two-handed, whether the nondominant 
hand moves or remains still, we can add just the right amount of information and 
forgo adding anything unnecessary. As such, we assume the feature [two-handed], 
and the feature [homokinetic]. The former provides the information on the hand(s) 
involved, and the latter on the motion. The latter presupposes the [two-handed] 
feature by definition. The plus- and the minus-valued [two-handed] features provide 
us with the information as to whether the syllable is two-handed or one-handed. If 
two-handed, then the plus- and the minus-valued [homokinetic] features distinguish 
two-handed syllables with both hands in motion from those with only the dominant 
hand in motion. These two valued features bear their own information values, 
which are found based on the probability in the same way that we find information 
values of componential elements. That is, the information of [+two-handed] is found 
by dividing the total number of two-handed syllables (i.e., 1719) by the total number 
of syllables listed in the corpus (i.e., 2608), and the information of [-two-handed] by 
dividing the total number of the one-handed syllables (i.e., 889) by 2608. Likewise, 
the information of [+homokinetic] is found by dividing the total number of two-handed 
syllables with both hands in motion (i.e., 875) by the total number of two-handed 
syllables listed there (i.e., 1719), while the information of [-homokinetic] by dividing 
the total number of two-handed syllables only with one hand in motion by 1719. 
By the way, in the early developmental stage of the information-based approach, 
we had another feature [homomorphic]. It presupposed the existence of the [+two- 
handed] feature as well, providing the information whether both hands of the 
syllable had identical or different handshapes: the plus-valued [+homomorphic] and 
the minus-valued [-homomorphic] features each distinguished the type-III syllable 
(two-handed syllable with different handshapes) and the type-II syllable (two-handed 
syllable with identical handshapes) along with the [-homokinetic] feature. In both 
cases, the nondominant hand remained still while the dominant hand moved. 
The feature [homomorphic] was adopted to find the information of the type-II and 
type-III syllables, and we actually found their information values. Different from 
what had been supposed, however, the results of our calculations suggested that 
type II should not be an independent category but be considered as a special case 
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Table 3: Information to be loaded 


INFORMATION 

FEATURE SPECIFICATION DOMINANT HAND NONDOMINANT HAND 
TYPE two-handed homo-kinetic HS LOC MVT HS LOC MVT 
| + (0.60) + (0.97) YES YES YES NO NO NO 
Il (incl. I) ~~ + (0.60) — (1.03) YES YES YES YES NO NO 


Table 4: Probability and information of handshape 


HS Wr 0 l Il ND-II Ill ND-III SUM PROB INF 
B 155 225 169 169 63 295 1076 0.3113 1.684 
1 140 77 19 19 114 30 399 0.1154 3.115 
Ss 58 99 16 16 44 46 279 0.0807 3.631 
5 35 79 8 8 27 19 176 0.0510 4.296 
L-f 48 48 13 13 27 9 158 0.0457 4.452 
F 42 49 3 3 39 9 145 0.0419 4.575 
A 31 27 5 5 27 47 142 0.0411 4.606 
B-f 38 46 6 6 25 5 126 0.0364 4.778 
U 41 18 3 3 31 7 103 0.0298 5.069 
5-b 37 40 2 2 14 7 102 0.0295 5.083 
Vv 45 11 4 4 27 4 95 0.0275 5.185 
C 12 22 4 4 10 39 91 0.0263 5.248 
Oo 21 14 6 6 11 11 69 0.0200 5.647 
8 2 1 0 0 1 0 4 0.0012 9.755 
B4-b 0 3 0 0 1 0 4 0.0012 9.755 
I-b 1 3 0 0 0 0 4 0.0012 9.755 
A-b 3 0 0 0 0 0 3 0.0009 10.17 
CH 3 0 0 0 0 0 3 0.0009 10.17 
K 2 1 0 0 0 0 3 0.0009 10.17 
R 2 0 0 0 1 0 3 0.0009 10.17 
7-f 1 0 0 0 1 0 2 0.0006 10.755 
78 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0.0003 11.755 
78-b 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0.0003 = 11.755 
8-f 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0.0003 11.755 
U-f 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0.0003 11.755 
W-b 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0.0003 = 11.755 
TOTAL 890 877 271 271 575 573 3457 1.000 
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Table 5: Probability and information of location 


0 I Il Ill SUM PROB INF 

NS 403 701 253 556 1913 0.7310 0.452 
LF 154 17 4 12 187 0.0715 3.807 
UF 118 43 1 2 164 0.0627 3.996 
TK 76 75 6 3 160 0.0611 4.032 
FC 33 26 1 0 60 0.0229 5.447 
MidF 38 2 0 3 43 0.0164 5.927 
ER 23 5 1 0 29 0.0111 6.496 
UA 17 0 0 2 19 0.0073 7.106 
NK 11 4 0 0 15 0.0057 7.447 
LA 8 0 2 3 13 0.0050 7.653 
AM 3 0 1 1 5 0.0019 9.032 
OW 5 0 0 0 5 0.0019 9.032 
LG 0 3 0 0 3 0.0011 9.769 
IW 0 0 1 0 1 0.0004 11.354 
TOTAL 889 876 270 582 2617 1.000 


NS ... neutral space, LF... lower face, UF... upper face, TK ... trunk, FC ... whole face, MidF... 
middle face (nose), ER... ear, UA... upper arm (forearm), NK ... neck, LA... Lower Arm, AM... 
arm, OW... outer wrist, FA... forearm, LG... leg, IW... inner wrist 


Table 6: Probability and Information of Movement 


0 I Il Il SUM PROB INF 

P Only 591 610 216 432 1849 0.709 0.496 
P+HS 104 88 12 56 260 0.100 3.326 
OR Only 75 75 20 42 212 0.081 3.621 
P+OR 50 63 18 29 160 0.061 4.027 
HS Only 61 29 4 13 107 0.041 4.607 
OR+HS(HS+OR) 8 10 0 2 20 0.008 7.027 
TOTAL 889 875 270 574 2608 1.000 


P... path movement, HS ... handshape change movement, OR ... hand orientation change move- 
ment (OR). A+B... A and B executed simultaneously. 


of type III in terms of syllable formation. Leaving the detailed explanations to Hara 
(2003) due to limitations of space, we will here take the position that type II is a special 
case of type III, in which the nondominant handshape of type II happens to be 
identical with the dominant one. In other words, the type-III syllable typically has 
different handshapes on both hands while there are some cases in which the hand- 
shapes of the dominant and nondominant hand coincide. This position allows us to 
do without the feature [homomorphic]. Also, as a corollary of this change, we will 
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load the information of the nondominant handshape of the old type-II syllable 
(which is now a special case of the type-III) because it is impossible to predict, 
from the dominant handshape, what handshape the nondominant hand will have. 
Remember that something uncertain has some information: i.e., uncertainty is 
directly related to information. Since the nondominant handshape of the old type-II 
syllable has uncertainty, we need to take its information into consideration when we 
build information of the syllable. Table 3 shows exactly what information should be 
accumulated to find the total amount of information that a syllable bears. 

Tables 4, 5, and 6 show some, if not all, information values of handshapes, 
locations, and movements respectively. 


3.4 Results of syllable information calculation 


In the previous sections, we have seen some examples in which componential ele- 
ments interact with one another and the interactions seem to be in trade-off relation- 
ships, as if one component sacrificed its freedom for another component’s diversity, 
or as if frequentness of componential elements compensated for the structural com- 
plexity. We have focused on roles that frequency plays in the interactions, and 
attempted to theorize what function frequency serves in the syllable formation in 
JSL. Utilizing the information derived from frequency, we have quantified each com- 
ponential element involved in syllable formation, which has made it possible to treat 
qualitatively different elements in a uniform manner. In this section, we will look at 
what an information-based approach reveals about interactions among componen- 
tial elements, and about the syllable formation in JSL. 

First, see Table 7, in which are shown information values of syllables with the 
highest to the fifth highest ones according to types. Note that type II is not an 
independent type anymore, although it is treated as if it is: the truth is, it is a special 
case of type III. Following the convention, however, we treat type II and type III 
separately for the sake of convenience. 

From the data in the table, we can see interesting facts: the highest information 
values of all the types are strikingly similar in spite of the difference in type 


Table 7: Highest to the fifth highest syllable information for each type 


TYPE 0 TYPE | Former TYPE Il TYPE Ill 
HIGHEST (N) 23.8427 18.6890 26.2423 25.0987 
N-1 23.4361 18.3902 24.1452 23.0478 
N-2 20.8427 18.3181 21.2481 22.1923 
N-3 20.7221 18.2809 20.0865 21.2162 


N-4 19.7221 18.1364 20.0544 21.0735 
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although the value of type I is a bit lower than the others. Note that even the highest 
information value is no greater than 26.3 bits. Recall that the unit of information is 
“bit” when the base of the logarithm is 2. That is, the information values of the JSL 
syllables attested do not exceed the value of approximately 26 bits. It is not espe- 
cially surprising that the syllable has an upper limit on the amount of information 
since there is no way that any syllable can have an infinite amount of information. 
What we should pay attention to, instead, is the fact that the JSL syllables are con- 
fined to a much smaller information space than the theoretically possible one. 

Recall that the highest information values of the handshape, location and move- 
ment elements are 11.755, 11.354, and 7.027, which are the W-b handshape (hand- 
shape with the index, middle, and ring fingers hooked at the first and second joints), 
the inner wrist, and the handshape-changing movement with the orientation-changing 
movement respectively (see Tables 4 to 6). It is physically quite possible to combine 
these three elements together to form a syllable-like segment. If the segment were a 
syllable, the amount of information would be 30.136 plus the [-two-handed] feature 
information 1.553, which would thus be 31.689. This is not far from the highest infor- 
mation values of the attested syllables. This value is, however, just for one-handed 
syllables. If two-handed, the value would be much higher, which would be some- 
thing more than 40 bits, since the information of the nondominant handshape and 
some feature values would be accumulated. Comparing the information value of 
26 bits to this theoretically, i.e., mathematically, possible maximum value, we can 
realize that the actual upper limit of the information of the JSL syllable is quite low. 

We currently do not know the reasons why the upper limit is approximately 26. 
What is important is that there is a requirement to make the information of the 
syllable confined within a limited information space for some reason(s), which has 
yet to be clarified. It is also important that, in order to meet the requirement, inter- 
actions among components play a central role in the syllable formation of JSL. As we 
have seen, syllable-forming elements seem to be trying to stop syllables exceeding 
the upper limit of information in such a way that some element with high informa- 
tion combines only with one with low information. As we have seen in Figure 3, the 
location NS (neutral space), or the element with the lowest information of all the 
locations, combines with the widest variety of handshapes, while the variety gets 
poorer as the information of the location element gets higher. This is because the 
information of the NS is so small that even if it combines with an element with 
high information, the information of the combination is low enough to observe its 
upper limit. This is true of handshape elements. The B handshape, which has the 
lowest information of all the handshapes, has an affinity with almost all the loca- 
tions, whereas handshapes with higher information are limited in their choice of 
partners. 

Next, let us see in detail how effectively the componential interactions work in 
order to observe the upper limit of syllable information. Figure 10 shows how JSL 
syllables are distributed in the three-dimensional information space. On each axis 
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Figure 10: Graph of JSL syllable distribution 


in the graph are plotted information values of the handshape, location, and move- 
ment elements, respectively. A syllable is dotted at the intersection of three informa- 
tion values on each of the three axes. For instance, if a syllable is composed of a 
handshape whose information is 1.5, a movement whose information is 2.3, and a 
location whose information is 2.8, then the syllable will be dotted at the intersection 
of the lines x = 1.5, y = 2.3, and z = 2.8. (Note that the graph does not include feature 
information values because we cannot incorporate the fourth dimension into a black 
and white graph.). As is expected, all the syllables are plotted in the space beneath 
or on the plane x + y + z = 26, i.e., the region bounded by the coordinate axes and 
this plane. See Figure 11 (left). 

What is interesting is that syllables do not distribute evenly beneath the plane, 
but many of them are crowded in the sphere beneath the plane that is schematically 
drawn in Figure 11 (right). Put another way, this suggests that syllables with informa- 
tion equal or close to the maximum limit are rare and that many syllables have 
(much) less information than the maximum. This situation is manifest from the 
graphs in Figure 12, which indicate the distributional patterns of syllables according 
to types. Looking at the backmost row, which shows the distribution pattern of all 
the syllables in the corpus, we notice that syllables concentrate in the area between 
the values of seven and thirteen, and that the number of syllables dramatically de- 
creases as the information increases. We can read from this that although syllables 
with high information such as those with more than 19 are possible, they are never 
canonical. Rather, many syllables tend to concentrate in the narrower area, and as 
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Figure 11: The area where the JSL syllables distribute 
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Figure 12: Distribution of all the syllables in JSL 


information of the syllable gets further away from this area, their number decreases 
accordingly. It follows from what we have observed that the interactions among 
componential elements successfully function to confine the syllable information to 
the region far beneath the plane x + y + z = 26. 
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3.5 Maximum syllable information constraint 


The discussions above have made it clear that JSL has set the upper limit of the 
syllable information at approximately 26 bits. That is, no syllable information can 
exceed this amount. Note that the limit is much smaller than the theoretically possible 
maximum value. We would like to call this constraint the maximum syllable infor- 
mation constraint. The information-based approach has revealed that the componen- 
tial interaction found in the syllable formation of JSL is one of the strategies used to 
observe this constraint, keeping the syllable information within a certain value. Now 
that we have found part, if not all, of the functions that the componential inter- 
actions serve, we can realize that Battison’s Symmetry Condition and Dominance 
Condition are actually only part of a larger phenomenon and that they are special 
cases of the componential interactions. We all have intuitively understood by experi- 
ence that they are strategies not to make a syllable too complex. The componential 
interactions, however, had not been given a theoretically explicit explanation. One 
of the biggest obstacles preventing the clarification of the interaction was hetero- 
geneity among the components. We did not have any measure that we could apply 
to heterogeneous componential elements in a uniform manner, but the information- 
based approach is now starting to pave the way for studying heterogeneous com- 
ponential elements in a uniform manner. 

We have just launched our attempt at explaining the phonotactics of JSL, and 
what we have done so far is merely to show, in terms of informational complexity, 
one of the ways to make a distinction between the syllables attested in the JSL lexicon 
and the nonexistent syllable-like segments which would be judged as ill-formed by 
the native signer of JSL. In reality, we have many problems yet to be solved. First of 
all, we do not know why the upper limit of syllable information is approximately 26 
bits. Where does this value come from? To answer this question, we must tackle the 
problem by considering factors such as visual perception and recognition, brain 
processing, motor capability, anatomy and the like. Second, although the approach 
has shown us a way to distinguish between well-formed and ill-formed syllables, 
and has provided a better account for the range of well-formed syllables, there is 
much room for improvement. For instance, it mentions that any well-formed syllable 
of JSL has information less than, or at most equal to, 26 bits, but does not imply that 
all the syllables having the information value of 26 bits or less are well-formed. In 
fact, many syllable-like segments are not attested even if they have information of 
less than 26. Certainly, some of them might be accidental gaps, but not all of them 
are. We still have unexplainable gaps in the less-than-twenty-six region. For instance, 
what amount of information the dominant and nondominant hand account for in 
syllable information is related to the well-formedness of the type-II] syllable (Hara 
2008). This suggests that some, if not all, of the gaps regarding type III can be 
systematic rather than accidental. Namely, clusters of ill-formed syllables can creep 
into the region that the information-based approach predicts that only well-formed 
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syllables inhabit. The third is a problem of hand contact. Not being mentioned 
above, about 68 percent of the type-III syllables (including the old type II) involve 
hand contact while about 40 percent of the type-O syllables and 42 percent of the 
type-I syllables involve hand contact in JSL. We have apparent asymmetry regarding 
hand contact in the JSL syllables. The information-based approach, however, cannot 
explain the asymmetry appropriately. There is no striking structural difference 
between the type-III syllables with or without hand contact. We could assume the 
feature [+contact] just like other features, but this would not make a significant dif- 
ference in the results of the information calculation. Namely, the feature [+contact] 
would not explain the paucity of type-II syllables without hand contact. The second 
and third problems indicate that we will need to establish some other auxiliary 
principles or constraints that further narrow the range of the well-formed syllables. 
However, the necessity of other principles or constraints does not nullify the in- 
formation-based approach or the maximum syllable information constraint. This 
approach has successfully provided a clear range for the well-formed syllables 
of JSL: i.e., it has succeeded in discriminating syllables from those that previous 
models assumed as well-formed. It is this distinction that invokes the necessity of 
auxiliary principles or constraints that should work in the region of less than 26 bits. 


4 Conclusion 


A syllable is composed of elements of at least three basic components, i.e., the 
handshape, movement, and location components. However, not all combinations 
of the legitimate componential elements exist as well-formed syllables. Looking at 
existing syllables, we have noticed that it is often the case that some componential 
element in one component requires some specific element in another component as 
its partner, and that they all band together to create a well-formed syllable. This 
has suggested that interactions among the components are a key to clarifying the 
mechanism of syllable formation in JSL. However, the three components are too 
heterogeneous to handle in a uniform manner. To overcome this obstacle, we have 
proposed an information-based approach which provides a way to treat qualitatively 
different components in a uniform manner, which can express all the elements and 
the attested syllables in bits. The results of our calculations have revealed that all 
the syllables attested have information values that are less than, or at most equal 
to, 26 bits, the upper limit being much less than the theoretically possible maximum. 
We have described this as “the maximum syllable information constraint.” We have 
found that one of the reasons why the componential elements interact when forming 
syllables is that they observe this constraint. 
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19 Syntax of Japanese Sign Language 


1 Introduction 


The languages of Japan include native spoken languages such as Japanese and the 
Ryukyuan languages, and also one signed language called Japanese Sign language 
USL). The rather long history of linguistic research on Japanese is well recognized 
and has contributed abundant results to the linguistic literature. Unfortunately, JSL 
has long been ignored not only by ordinary Japanese people but also by most 
linguists, being misunderstood as just an unstructured aggregation of gestures, 
or pantomimes, or as simply arranged gestures articulated in the order of spoken 
Japanese sentences. 

Compared with fruits of the study of Japanese, only a small number of linguistic 
facts of JSL have been explained, and even they seem to not be widely shared even 
among linguists. There is an endless list of questions to be answered including: 
Does JSL have a fixed word order? Is its structure different from or similar to that of 
Japanese? Are there any grammatical elements or specific constructions in JSL? If so, 
what kinds of elements are they? How have they emerged? 

In order to answer these basic questions and develop an analysis of this visual 
language, it is necessary as a first step to review and summarize the results of 
linguistic surveys of JSL thus far. Therefore, one of the objectives of this chapter 
is, referring to the outcomes of previous studies, to try to give a sketch of JSL’s 
typological status in terms of linguistic universals. The chapter then also introduces 
grammatical elements found in JSL and other signed languages, but not in Japanese 
and other spoken languages, such as classifiers and non-manual markers. 

Another aim of this chapter is to show the developmental process of the gram- 
matical elements in JSL; without such a developmental process, a signed language 
cannot be considered a full-fledged language. Among various elements, the chapter 
will take as an example the “imperative/cohortative” marker in JSL, which has never 
before received detailed linguistic investigation as far as the author of this chapter 
knows. The chapter presents and describes abundant data. Close observation and 
detailed analysis reveal the process through which a verb as a content word under- 
goes grammaticalization in a certain context, and becomes a grammatical marker. 
The chapter also seeks to elucidate the facilitation of this process, and discusses 
whether or not the process and its facilitation are the same as in spoken languages. 
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2 Results of previous research on JSL 


2.1 Brief history of JSL linguistics research 


In 1960 William Stokoe embarked on the linguistic study of American Sign Language 
(ASL), which had long been believed to be a visual coding of spoken English or even 
an elaborate pantomime. His efforts had an effect all over the world, and Japan was 
no exception. At the beginning stage, observations on JSL in the 1960s through the 
1970s were unable to identify conventional word order, verb conjugations, and func- 
tional particles. Thus, early researchers concluded that JSL was not well-developed 
grammatically, or that JSL was not even a language (see, for example, Sato [1964] 
and Kamata [1973]). Yonekawa (1984: 202) claimed that JSL is an SOV language, 
which has been confirmed by subsequent researchers. Liddell (1980: 89) revealed 
that certain non-manual markers in ASL (e.g., facial expressions) function as gram- 
matical markers. Recent observations on JSL have found non-manual markers (see 
also section 2.3.6). JSL is now recognized by not only researchers but also native 
JSL signers as an independent, unique, visual language developed and elaborated 
among the Japanese Deaf! community. 


2.2 Typological status of JSL 


Before proceeding to an explanation of some grammatical constructions in JSL, 
we will examine its typological status in accordance with Greenberg’s linguistic 
universals? (Greenberg 1963, 1966), many of which are defined based on the sequen- 
tial order of words (or phrases) classified in discrete syntactic categories. This is 
a very tough challenge for three reasons. First, the syntax of JSL has not been fully 
described yet, so we need to be content with an analysis based on the limited 
research results available at present. Second, JSL may lack some of the syntactic 
categories devised for spoken languages. For example in JSL, there is no discrete 
category of pre/postposition except the locative PLACE and the pointing (at a 
location) sign that may possibly be recognized as a postposition-like element. These 
elements follow nouns (4).2 There are no genitives (2, 5, 23). We also have great diffi- 
culty in distinguishing adjectives from verbs. Descriptive adjectives like expressions, 
or possibly relative clauses, and numerals usually follow nouns (18, 19, 24), while a 


1 The term ‘Deaf’ is capitalized in order to avoid confusion with the medical perspective on these 
people’s hearing status. The term Deaf indicates people who use sign language as their first 
language, including even hearing people such as CODA (children of deaf adults.) 

2 For Greenberg’s (1963, 1966) linguistic universals from #1 to #45, see http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Greenberg’s_linguistic_universals. 

3 The parenthesized numbers refer to the numbered list of Greenbergian linguistic universals given 
in Table 1 that are or may be relevant to the items under discussion. 
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small number of restrictive adjective-like expressions precede the nouns (19). Third, 
signs that are articulated by various body parts (e.g., both hands, mouth, face, head) 
often occur simultaneously with other signs. Non-manual adverbials (e.g., facial 
expressions) almost always occur simultaneously with verb- or adjective-like ex- 
pressions (21). There also exist manually articulated adverbs. Some of them (e.g., 
ALWAYS) can precede verbs, whereas others (e.g., YET) follow verbs. Yes-no ques- 
tions are differentiated from assertions by adding a question marker as a facial 
expression (8) at the end of the sentence (9, 10) without any inversion of statement 
order (11, 12). Subordinate verbal forms (e.g., V+PURPOSE) tend to precede main 
verbs (13, 15). Conditional clauses usually precede the conclusion (14). The inflected 
auxiliary verb (e.g., auxiliary verb for subject/object marking) tends to follow the 
main verb (16). Comparison of superiority is not expressed by order of standard, 
marker, and adjective (22). Relative expressions follow the noun (24). Neither prono- 
minal objects nor nominal objects follow the verb (25). 

How about the morphology of JSL? Researchers believe that they have found 
inflection (e.g., verb aspectual inflection according to aspect) (40) but not deriva- 
tional affixes (26, 27, 28, 29 and 40) in JSL. The verbs do not have tense categories 
(30). Neither subject nor object nouns agree with the verb in gender (31, 32), or in 
number (33, 34, 35, 36, 37). There is no system of case marking (37, 38, 39, 41). JSL 
has pronominal categories involving at least two persons and numbers (42), but not 
gender (43, 44, 45). 

Table 1 below shows the list of Greenberg’s universals from #1 to #45, and a 
summary of our analysis of JSL. 


Table 1: Typological status of JSL based on Greenberg's universals 


Greenberg’s universals 


In declarative sentences with nominal subject and object, the dominant order is 
almost always one in which the subject precedes the object. 


In languages with prepositions, the genitive almost always follows the governing 
noun, while in languages with postpositions it almost always precedes. 


3 Languages with dominant VSO order are always prepositional. 


With overwhelmingly greater than chance frequency, languages with normal SOV 
order are postpositional. 


If a language has dominant SOV order and the genitive follows the governing 
noun, then the adjective likewise follows the noun. 


alternative basic order. 


If in a language with dominant SOV order there is no alternative basic order, or 
only OSV as the alternative, then all adverbial modifiers of the verb likewise 
precede the verb. 


a All languages with dominant VSO order have SVO as an alternative or as the only 
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Table 1: (Continued) 


# Greenberg’s universals JSL 


When a yes-no question is differentiated from the corresponding assertion by 
an intonational pattern, the distinctive intonational features of each of these 
patterns are reckoned from the end of the sentence rather than from the 
beginning. 


With well more than chance frequency, when question particles or affixes are 
specified in position by reference to the sentence as a whole, if initial, such 
elements are found in prepositional languages, and, if final, in postpositional. 


Question particles or affixes, when specified in position by reference to a 
particular word in the sentence, almost always follow that word. Such particles 
do not occur in languages with dominant order VSO. 


Inversion of statement order so that verb precedes subject occurs only in 
languages where the question word or phrase is normally initial. This same 
inversion occurs in yes-no questions only if it also occurs in interrogative word 
questions. 


If a language has dominant order VSO in declarative sentences, it always puts 
interrogative words or phrases first in interrogative word questions; if it has 
dominant order SOV in declarative sentences, there is never such an invariant 
rule. 


13 If the nominal object always precedes the verb, then verb forms subordinate to 
the main verb also precede it. 

1A In conditional statements, the conditional clause precedes the conclusion as the YES 
normal order in all languages. 


In expressions of volition and purpose, a subordinate verbal form always follows 
the main verb as the normal order except in those languages in which the 
nominal object always precedes the verb. 


In languages with dominant order VSO, an inflected auxiliary always precedes 
the main verb. In languages with dominant order SOV, an inflected auxiliary 
always follows the main verb. 


With overwhelmingly more than chance frequency, languages with dominant 
order VSO have the adjective after the noun. 


When the descriptive adjective precedes the noun, the demonstrative and the 
numeral, with overwhelmingly more than chance frequency, do likewise. 


When the general rule is that the descriptive adjective follows, there may be a 
minority of adjectives which usually precede, but when the general rule is that 
descriptive adjectives precede, there are no exceptions. 


When any or all of the items (demonstrative, numeral, and descriptive adjective) 
precede the noun, they are always found in that order. If they follow, the order is 
either the same or its exact opposite. 
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Table 1: (Continued) 


Greenberg’s universals JSL 


If some or all adverbs follow the adjective they modify, then the language is one 
in which the qualifying adjective follows the noun and the verb precedes its 
nominal object as the dominant order. 


21 

If in comparisons of superiority the only order, or one of the alternative orders, 

2 is standard- marker-adjective, then the language is postpositional. With over- 

whelmingly more than chance frequency if the only order is adjective-marker- 
standard, the language is prepositional. 


If in apposition the proper noun usually precedes the common noun, then the 
3 language is one in which the governing noun precedes its dependent genitive. 
With much better than chance frequency, if the common noun usually precedes 


the proper noun, the dependent genitive precedes its governing noun. 


If the relative expression precedes the noun either as the only construction or as 
24 an alternate construction, either the language is postpositional, or the adjective 
precedes the noun or both. 


25 If the pronominal object follows the verb, so does the nominal object. 


If a language has discontinuous affixes, it always has either prefixing or suffixing cal 


or both. 
27 If a language is exclusively suffixing, it is postpositional; if it is exclusively 
prefixing, it is prepositional. 
If both the derivation and inflection follow the root, or they both precede the 
root, the derivation is always between the root and the inflection 


If a language has inflection, it always has derivation. NO? 


If the verb has categories of person-number or if it has categories of gender, 
it always has tense- mode categories. 


28 
29 
30 


If either the subject or object noun agrees with the verb in gender, then the 
adjective always agrees with the noun in gender. 


Whenever the verb agrees with a nominal subject or nominal object in gender, it 
also agrees in number. 


verb is in the singular. 


No language has a trial number unless it has a dual. No language has a dual YES 
unless it has a plural. 


There is no language in which the plural does not have some nonzero allomorphs, 
3 whereas there are languages in which the singular is expressed only by zero. The 


dual and the trial are almost never expressed only by zero. 


If a language has the category of gender, it always has the category of number. 


When number agreement between the noun and verb is suspended and the rule 
33 is based on order, the case is always one in which the verb precedes and the 
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Table 1: (Continued) 


# Greenberg’s universals JSL 


37 A language never has more gender categories in nonsingular numbers than in 
the singular. 


Where there is a case system, the only case which ever has only zero allomorphs 
is the one which includes among its meanings that of the subject of the intran- 
sitive verb. 


Where morphemes of both number and case are present and both follow or both 
precede the noun base, the expression of number almost always comes between 
the noun base and the expression of case. 


When the adjective follows the noun, the adjective expresses all the inflectional 
categories of the noun. In such cases the noun may lack overt expression of one | NO 
NO? 


or all of these categories. 


If in a language the verb follows both the nominal subject and nominal object as 
the dominant order, the language almost always has a case system. 


All languages have pronominal categories involving at least three persons and 
two numbers. 

If a language has gender categories in the noun, it has gender categories in the 
pronoun. 


If a language has gender distinctions in the first person, it always has gender 
distinctions in the second or third person, or in both. 


If there are any gender distinctions in the plural of the pronoun, there are some 
gender distinctions in the singular also. 


-: Unapplicable 


2.3 JSL grammar 


In this section, we will introduce some of aspects of JSL grammar, focusing on differ- 
ences between JSL and spoken languages, including Japanese. 


2.3.1 Signing space (SS) 


The majority of signs are articulated in the dimensional space in front of the signer. 
This area is called the signing space (SS). The SS is approximately the cubic area 
bounded by six planes: horizontal planes at the top of the head and at the waist, 
sagittal planes at the extent of the elbows on the dominant hand side and non- 
dominant hand sides, and the coronal planes at the signer’s location and at the 
farthest reach in front of the signer. The distance between the signer and the location 
of a sign indicates physical and even psychological distance. 
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2.3.2 Pointing (PT) 


When a signer establishes a sign at a particular location in the SS, pointing to 
the sign or its location acts as a pronoun. The pointing can refer to the sign, to 
participants in the discourse, to participants of the actual conversation, or to their 
locations. Generally, pointing at the signer indicates the first person (PT), and point- 
ing at the signer’s front refers to the second person (PT2). Once a sign is produced, 
even after it is no longer in the SS, pointing at its former location can refer to the 
sign. Pointing can be used for other grammatical markers as well. Kimura and Ichida 
(1995: 28) claimed that PT2 after the predicate verb is the imperative marker. Torigoe 
(1991) suggested that pointing to a noun at the end of a clause is a pronominal clitic 
indicating the subject of the clause. 


2.3.3 Classification of verbs 


Padden (1988 [1983]) argued that ASL verbs could be classified into three groups 
in terms of the (non-) existence of agreement: spatial, agreeing, and plain verbs. 
JSL verbs can basically be classified in the same way as ASL. Padden (1988) also 
analyzed ASL agreeing verbs as containing morphological inflections for person 
and number. In the literature on spoken languages, agreement of a verb is defined 
as the phenomenon that a verb takes a particular form corresponding to the person/ 
gender/number of its subject or object. The verb walk in the English sentence ‘She 
walks to the park’ takes the form of walks, corresponding to its person (third person) 
and number (singular). On the other hand, agreement in sign language is the 
phenomenon that the starting point and end point of a handshape movement are 
required to coincide with particular locations in the SS as source and/or goal: loca- 
tions where the subject and/or object are articulated. Are these two agreements of 
spoken and signed languages the same concept or do they need to be distinguished 
from each other? This question remains open. Mathur and Rathmann (2010: 174) take 
“the view that the phenomenon can be understood as agreement”, but admit that 
there is disagreement among researchers. As for JSL, Ichida (2005b) casts doubt on 
the existence of agreement for person/number. 

In order to avoid the confusion of terminology, we would like to call the agree- 
ment phenomenon observed in sign language “pseudo-agreement”. In JSL, this 
pseudo-agreement phenomenon can be observed in spatial and agreeing verbs. 
First, when we move a handshape in the SS to produce a spatial verb, both the start- 
ing and end points of hand movement should coincide with the source and goal 
locations respectively. Verbs such as GO, COME, and LEAVE are typical examples. 
The verb GO in the sentence ‘I go to school’ has a handshape of a downward point- 
ing index finger and moves it from the location of the subject (first person = signer) 
to the location of SCHOOL (previously signed). Location of the signer is the source of 
the movement and the location where SCHOOL is articulated is the goal of the move- 
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ment. If another new SCHOOL is established at another location in the discourse, the 
handshape of GO this time should move from the location of the signer to the new 
location changing the directionality of the movement. Should the handshape move 
in a direction other than the new SCHOOL, the sentence will be ungrammatical. 

Second, examples of agreeing verbs include GIVE, HELP, and BORROW, among 
others. The starting and end points of the handshape movement of these verbs 
typically coincide with the location of the subject and indirect object respectively. 
In the JSL sentence ‘I give you a book’ the handshape of GIVE should move from 
the location of the subject (= signer) to the location of the indirect object (= you). 
The starting and end points of the handshape movement here seem to mark the first 
person subject and second person indirect object respectively. However description 
of only the coincidence between the handshape movement with the subject and 
indirect object alone is still insufficient as an explanation of the pseudo-agreement 
phenomenon of GIVE. The handshape of this verb actually represents ‘a book’ and 
this moving entity should shift from source to goal. The subject/object marking and 
source-to-goal movement happen as an identical path of handshape movement. The 
majority of agreeing verbs in this group behave in the same way, but there are some 
exceptions. Take BORROW in the sentence ‘I borrow money from you,’ for example. 
This is a ditransitive verb, taking three arguments: subject (= borrower), indirect 
object (= lender), and direct object (= money). The movement of the handshape of 
this verb always starts from the location of lender as indirect object and moves to 
the borrower as subject. This subject/object marking in terms of handshape move- 
ment is opposite from that of GIVE. However, its handshape movement coincides 
with the actual motion of ‘money’ in the SS as we have already observed in the 
example of the spatial verb GO. In this respect, BORROW is not an exception at all. 
Pseudo-agreement in JSL is essentially a different phenomenon from the agreement 
of spoken languages. This phenomenon is merely sometimes accidentally similar to 
agreement of spoken languages. 

The third classification, plain verbs, usually express human action using the 
signer’s whole upper body. For example, RUN will be expressed by the actual action 
of running. Verbs such as EAT, WASH, and STUDY also belong to this category. As 
these verbs do not include any movement of handshapes, there exist no pseudo- 
agreement phenomena with subjects or objects.* 


2.3.4 Classifiers (CL) 


Classifiers> (CL) have likely been one of the phenomena that have attracted the 
most interest among sign language researchers. According to Emmorey (2003: ix) 


4 In the case of plain verbs, subject marking will be expressed by pointing to a subject noun at the 
end of the clause, or the whole body will shift to the subject location. 

5 Detailed discussion on confusion of terminology is omitted for reasons of space. For further dis- 
cussion, see Emmorey (2003). 
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“classifier constructions can be analyzed as combinations of discrete morphemes, 
specifically, as predicates consisting of one or more movement routes along with 
several other morphemes encoding the shape or semantic class of object involved 
(indicated by handshape), the location of a referent object, and the orientation of 
the object”. The most typical CL would be the handshapes of spatial verbs, which 
describe the classification of the moving entity. In this section we will introduce 
some characteristics of CLs by taking some spatial verbs for an example. 

In the sentence ‘A man walks from a to b,’ a signer will articulate an upright 
thumb, indicating a man, and move it from a to b. This handshape incorporated in 
the verb WALK is the CL, and can be replaced by many other CLs representing mov- 
ing animate entities e.g., an upright human indicated with as upright index finger, a 
woman with a pinky finger, and two as a V sign, among others. CLs are not restricted 
to depicting only animate entities. In the sentence ‘A ball rolls from a to b’ the 
moving fist represents the round shape and size of the moving entity. The CLs in 
both the examples above should be wiggling while moving in order to represent the 
manner of motion (walking and rolling). When no CLs depicting moving objects are 
incorporated, the predicate will be GO or COME articulated simply as a downward 
index finger tracing the path of movement. Is this handshape a CL? We should point 
out that this handshape does not share significant characteristics with other CLs. It 
cannot represent any classification, or manner of motion of the moving entity, but 
only traces the path of motion. 


2.3.5 Lexicalization 


Ichida (2005a) explained the mechanism of lexicalization by taking a “frozen” word, 
BE-SURPRISED, as an example. The original word JUMP consists of motion upward 
in the SS as a base and ‘an inverted V sign,’ indicating an upright standing human, 
incorporated into the base. This combination of analyzable parts is conventional- 
ized, the parts gradually transform and blend together, and become an unanalyzable 
whole. This brand new word BE-SURPRISED has a sense different from the original. 

Because a frozen word is the final result of the gradual lexicalization process, 
there should be stages on the way. Actually, a closer look at the possible kinds of 
incorporated CLs shows that some words can allow various kinds of CLs to be incor- 
porated, while others allow only one. LEAVE consists of two handshapes produced 
simultaneously, one of which represents the roof of a house, and beneath it the 
other handshape moves forward, expressing the gesture of moving away. This 
second handshape is interchangeable with many other CLs classifying moving 
entities. When the word means ‘to go on a business trip,’ only the CL indicating a 
male human can be selected. As base and CL are still distinguishable from each 
other, even though the CL is fixed, this word is on its way to be frozen. 
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2.3.6 Non-manual markers® (NMMs) 


Sign language signs are widely believed to be composed only of the activity of the 
hands. Liddell (1980: 12-13) pointed out, however, that signers must also “correctly 
configure the face and potentially other parts of the body” along with the activities 
of the hands. He used the term “non-manual signals (...) in order to be able to 
describe aspects of signing that go beyond the actions of the hands”. 

Observations of JSL also confirm the importance of non-manual markers’. For 
example, NMMs (e.g., nodding for clause boundary, chin-upward for imperative 
marker, eyebrows-up for question marker) are accompanied by manual signs. The 
question arises, then of whether NMMs function as grammatical markers? Aren’t 
there any cases of manually produced content words developing into grammatical 
elements? 


2.3.7 Grammaticalization 


Hopper and Traugott (2003: xv) define grammaticalization “as the change whereby 
lexical items and constructions come in certain linguistic contexts to serve gram- 
matical functions and, once grammaticalized, continue to develop new grammatical 
functions”. The following three changes can be observed in the process of gram- 
maticalization: When a content word is grammaticalized, word (1) will lose its 
semantic content, (2) may lose some phoneme(s), and (3) will change into a gram- 
matical element. 

It is not so difficult to find research on grammaticalization in signed languages. 
Though limited only to research on the grammaticalization of the motion verbs GO 
and COME, Bos (1994) reported that the verb GO-TO in Dutch Sign Language had 
been grammaticalized and became an auxiliary verb to mark the verb agreement 
(in Padden’s sense), and Janzen and Shaffer (2002) indicate that the verb GO-TO in 
ASL had been grammaticalized and became an element to mark future. 

According to Ichida (2005b: 89), FINISH, COME, and RULE in JSL undergo gram- 
maticalization and become modality markers of highly probable prediction. He also 
pointed out that the semantic extension process of RULE shares a common trait with 
that of besi in Old Japanese and must in English. However, he did not give enough 
examples to explain the process by which these alleged grammatical elements are 
created. Thus, it is almost impossible to verify his theory. He also did not discuss 
the motivation of this grammaticalization. 

After describing our consultants in section 3, the notation system in section 4, 
and the general pattern of motion expressions in JSL in section 5, we will show in 


6 For further information on NMM, see Chapter 17 “Japanese Sign Language”. 
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section 6 the process by which the verb GO undergoes grammaticalization in four 
types of serial verb constructions. In section 7, we will argue that the factors that 
facilitate grammaticalization in Japanese can also explain the process of grammatic- 
alization in JSL. Lastly, we will summarize our observations in section 8. 


3 Consultants 


JSL has variations including not only regional dialects but also variations according 
to the signer’s age, education, and family background. We need to control these 
variables affecting our consultants to the extent possible, because these conditions 
are likely to affect their grammaticality judgments. Our five consultants are all born 
deaf, raised in deaf families, use JSL on a daily basis, recognize JSL as their first 
language, and their ages range from their middle 30s to early 50s. We will also 
draw on their comments on usage differences between their own and their deaf 
parents’ sign language. 


4 Notation system 


A universal notation system for sign languages has not yet been established. Stokoe 
notation (U.S.A.) and HamNoSys (Germany) are laudable efforts, but not many re- 
searchers seem to use these methods to transcribe sign language expressions. In 
order to use these methods efficiently to transcribe and reconstruct expressions, 
researchers must memorize a large number of notation signs, and they even need 
to modify notation signs to accommodate each specific sign language. Accordingly, 
each researcher ends up creating and using his/her own method of description as 
needed. 

For the purpose of this chapter we need a good way to describe JSL sentences as 
intuitively as possible and to reconstruct the expression accurately, without creating 
and memorizing a great number of notation signs. In this chapter, a limited number 
of grammatical markers such as non-manual markers (e.g., question markers) and 
pointings are described as certain signs, and content words are spelled out in 
English translation equivalents in upper-case letters. A spatial verb including a 
moving entity will be described with a combination of a translation of the verb and 
a square bracketed CL written in lower-case English translation equivalents, with the 
source and goal location marking, as in aGO[man]b ‘CL (man) goes from location a 
to b.’ Our notation system is not universal. Notation signs are as below. 
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Notation system 


SIGNa 


aSIGNb 
aSIGN-b 
[sign] 
PT1 

PT2 
PERF 


IMP* 
NEG 
SIGN, SIGN 


handshape of ‘sign’ is at location a: s, f, x, or y. 

s is the location of the signer 

f is the location of the signer’s front 

x is the location of the signer’s dominant hand side 

y is the location of the singer’s non-dominant hand side 
handshape of a sign moves from a to b 

handshape of a sign moves from a to b in an exaggerated manner 
classifier 

first person as pointing at the signer’s face or chest 

second person as pointing at f 

perfect aspect marker as mouth gesture PA/ FINISH manual sign 
intention marker as mouth gesture O 

topic marker as head forward 

clause boundary marker as nodding 

imperative marker as chin-upward 

negation marker as waving hand from side to side 

the two signs before and after the comma occur simultaneously 


5 General pattern of motion construction 


5.1 Verbs: GO and COME 


The verbs GO and COME in JSL are originally one word sharing the same form of 
handshape (downward index finger) and motion in the SS, but the directionality of 
movement is opposite. The tip of the index finger traces the path of the handshape 
movement from source to goal. When the movement approaches to the signer, it is 


described as COME; otherwise, it is GO. 


5.2 GO and goal 


The movement of the handshape of GO and COME needs to start from the location of 


the subject (= moving object) and end at the location of the goal. 


(1) a. PT1 SCHOOLf sGOf 
‘T go to school’ 


b. *PT1 SCHOOLf sGOx 
(intended for) ‘I go to school.’ 
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As we can see in (1a,b), the handshape of GO cannot terminate its movement 
apart from the location of SCHOOLf as a goal. When only the route of the moving 
object, such as ROAD, is articulated and the goal is not specified, what will happen? 


(2) a. *PT1 ROAD sGOf 
(intended for) ‘I go on (this) road.’ 


b. PT1 ROAD RUN 
‘T run on (this) road.’ 


c. *PT1 SCHOOLy RUN 
(intended for) ‘I run to school.’ 


In this situation RUN is acceptable as the predicate of the sentence as in (2b) 
because plain verbs like RUN do not require pseudo-agreement with the goal. 
Requiring pseudo-agreement with the goal, GO cannot appear as a predicate in 
(2a). Once a goal is specified, however, RUN becomes inappropriate as in (2c). 


(3) a. MANx SCHOOLy xGOy 


b. MAN, TOP SCHOOLy sGOy 
‘He goes to school.’ 


Both (3a) and (3b) express the same event, ‘he goes to school.’ In (3a) the signer 
articulates MAN away from the signer, SCHOOL at y, and lastly moves the handshape 
of GO from x to y. The signer describes this event from the viewpoint of the observer. 
This is the narrator expression. In (3b), the signer moves the handshape of GO from 
the signer’s place to the goal. In this protagonist expression, the signer behaves as if 
he/she is the subject, namely, MAN. A topic marker occurring with MAN or a point- 
ing at x at the end of the sentence is often added in order to specify the subject 
MAN. 


6 SVC patterns with the verb GO 
6.1 Definition of SVC in JSL 


As seen in each example from (4) to (6), the verb GO seems to make a construction 
with its adjacent verb. However, not all of these three sequences are recognized as 
the same usage, each of them should be distinguished from the others. 
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<SVC> 
(4) WOMAN, TOP SCHOOLy RUN _ sGOy 
‘She runs to school.’ 


<Coordination> 
(5) (SCHOOLy EXISTy NOD) MANx RUN NOD xGOy 
‘(There’s a school at y, and) he runs, and then he goes to school.’ 


<Subordination>’ 
(6) MAN, TOP FRIENDy HOUSEy sGOy NOD EAT PURPOSE 
‘He goes to his friend’s house in order to eat.’ 


The boldface typed verbs in these examples appear to constitute serial verb con- 
structions. Aikhenvald (2006: 1) proposed the following conditions to identify a 
serial verb construction (SVC): An SVC is “a sequence of verbs which act together 
as a single predicate, without any overt marker of coordination, subordination, or 
syntactic dependency of any sort”, it “describes what is conceptualized as a single 
event”, and it is “monoclausal”. We will not distinguish serialization from com- 
pounding and we focus only on two-verb sequences (V1 + V2) that include GO or 
COME as V2. With reference to Aikhenvald’s proposal, we define a sequence of verbs 
in JSL as a serial verb construction only when it satisfies the condition of not having 
intervening elements, including nodding or a pause, between V1 and V2 and also 
has the four properties that V1 and V2 share aspectual value, core arguments, and 
modality, and negation is marked once. 


(7) a. MANx, TOP RUN sGOf 
‘He runs to (school).’ 


b. MANx, TOP RUN NOD  sGOf 
‘He runs, and then I go to (school).’ 


c. MANx, TOP SCHOOLf RUN sGOf 
‘He runs to school.’ 


d. *MANx, TOP SCHOOLf RUN NOD sGOf 
(intended for) ‘He runs to school.’ 


These examples above are contrasting expressions. Having no intervening ele- 
ments, the predicate of (7a) is an SVC, while (7b) is a coordination because there’s a 
nodding between the two verbs. RUN and GO in (7a) share MAN as their subject; 


7 Example (6) was expressed by one of our consultants, but other consultants gave us EAT PURPOSE 
sGOx. 
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in (7b), on the other hand, although the subject of RUN is MAN, the subject of GO 
can be interpreted as the first person, the signer. In the case of coordination, the 
‘nodding’ divides these two verbs, so running and going turn out to be temporally 
separated events. Consider now (7c) and (7d). As the plain verb RUN cannot co-occur 
with a goal, (7d) is ungrammatical. On the other hand (7c) is grammatical because 
the predicate RUN + GO can co-occur with a goal. Now we will continue our obser- 
vation with the sentences of (8) and (9), which are the narrator expression versions 
of (4) and (5). These examples are signed on the assumption that the context has 
specified the location of SCHOOL at y in the SS. 


(8) a. MANx RUN xGOy PERF 
‘He ran to (school).’ 


b. *MANx RUN PERF xGOy 
(intended for) ‘He ran to (school).’ 


c. MANx RUN PERF NOD xGOy 
‘He ran and then he goes to (school).’ 


(9) a. MANx RUN xGOy NEED-TO 
‘He needs to run to (school).’ 


b. *MANx RUN NEED-TO xGOy 
(intended for) ‘He needs to run to (school). 


c. MANx RUN NEED-TO NOD xGOy 
‘He needs to run, and then he goes to (school).’ 


As the RUN xGOy is an SVC, it shares the aspectual value and modality as in (8a) 
and (9a). As seen in (8b) and (9b), neither aspect nor modality markers can inter- 
vene between the V1 and V2 of this SVC. As we can see in (8c) and (9c), in the case 
of the coordination examples, both aspectual and modality markers can appear 
between the two verbs and modify only V1, RUN. 


(10) a. MANx RUN xGOy NEG 
‘He doesn’t run to (school).’ 


b. *MANx RUN NEG xGOy NEG 
(intended for) ‘He doesn’t run to (school).’ 


c. MANx RUN NEG NOD xGOy NEG 
‘He doesn’t run, and doesn’t go to (school).’ 


In the SVC examples of (10a) and (10b), negation should be only once per SVC after 
the second verb. In the case of coordination in (10c), on the other hand, in order to 
negate both verbs, each verb should be negated by NEG separately. 
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6.2 Four types of SVC 


Observing SVCs including GO as V2, they can be classified into four types in terms of 
their meaning. 


Manner type SVC 
(11) MANx SCHOOLy RUN sGOy 
‘He runs to school.’ 


Purposive type SVC 
(12) MANx RICE BALL EAT xGOy 
‘He goes to eat rice ball(s).’ 


Cohortative type SVC 
(13) a. EATGO|, O 
‘LET’s eat!’ 


b. STUDY GO|l, O 
‘Let’s study!’ 


Imperative type SVC 
(14) EAT GO/ 
‘EAT!’ 


In addition to GO, there are three different forms of GO (GO|, GO||, GO/) seen in the 
examples (13) and (14). The first is a short GO made at forehead level with an upturn 
at the end, the second is a long GO made with an upturn at the end, and the last is a 
GO of indeterminate length not necessarily made at a given level with a diagonal 
upturn at the end. 

Now we will observe these four types more closely and show the process of 
grammaticalization. 


6.2.1 Manner type 


As we have already observed in example (4) WOMAN,TOP SCHOOLy RUN sGOy, the 
end point of the handshape movement should coincide with the goal location where 
the sign SCHOOL is articulated. Various CLs can be freely incorporated into GO, 
though this is not obligatory. GO can be replaced with COME when the directionality 
of motion is opposite, and this replacement does not affect the grammaticality of 
this construction. The manner type expression is always perfectly acceptable for all 
the consultants. They have been using this expression since they were very young. 
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They suggested that not only native signers of their own generation but also those of 
their parents’ generation use this expression. 


6.2.2 Purposive type 


(15) PTy ROOMy RICE-BALL EXISTy NOD MANx RICE-BALL EAT xGOy 
‘There are rice balls in that room, and he goes to eat (them).’ 


In the case of the purposive type, the end point of the V2 handshape movement 
basically needs to coincide with the goal, namely, the location of the room where 
rice balls are ready to be served. When the goal location is not specified, there are 
cases in which the signer just directs the handshape forward and is not concerned 
about the ‘agreement’ with the goal. 

The SVC in (15) does not include CL, but the moving entity (=MAN) could be 
incorporated as a CL as in xGO/manJ]y. When the directionality of the motion is oppo- 
site, GO will be replaced by COME. Our consultants suggest that expressions of this 
type are very natural, and have been widely used among the deaf of their parents’ 
generation since they were very young. However, they noticed that the verbs that 
can co-occur with GO and COME in this type are increasing these days. For example, 
younger generations use HELP sGOf, while their parents’ generation tends to sign 
sGO[man]f NOD HELP. One of our consultants confessed that HELP fCOMEs is 
acceptable, but fCOMEs NOD HELP looks better for him. We find some limitations 
on usage for the purposive type. 


6.2.3 Cohortative type 


The form of GO in this type should be categorized as two kinds: GO|, and GO||. 
Example (13a) EAT GO| was articulated when the signer and his/her friend were 
sitting side by side in front of the table on which there were wonderful dishes spread 
out for a feast, and they were ready to eat. The friend was so reserved that she could 
not start to eat. Then the signer, who wanted to start eating, encouraged his/her 
friend to eat by signing ‘Let’s eat!’ As both are sitting at the table, they don’t need 
to approach the table or dishes to start to eat. GO| is articulated by making a hand- 
shape of a downward index finger and quickly turning the wrist in front of the 
signer’s forehead so that the finger points upward in the end. It is apparent that the 
starting and end points of GO| do not coincide with any locations, source or goal. 
GO|| in (3b) is accepted only in very limited situations, when a signer gives 
a lecture or a presentation in front of an audience. It conveys the meaning that 
‘(I will study, so) let’s study together,’ so GO|| does not have the meaning of going 
anywhere any more. GO|| will be articulated by making a downward index finger 
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and moving it forward, and pointing upward at the end of the long movement. 
The range of the movement of GO]|| is much wider than that of GO|. In spite of this 
difference, these two verbs have four characteristics in common: (1) the end point of 
the handshape movement does not coincide with any location, (2) the handshape 
points upward at the end of the movement, (3) they share cohortative meaning, and 
(4) both require the same set of NMMs representing the sense of cohortative: mouth 
form O, eye-gaze toward second person, forward head tilt, and eyebrow-up. 

Despite the different size of the movements, all five consultants claimed with 
plenty of confidence that GO| in (13a) and GO]| in (13b) were derived from GO. These 
GO| and GO|| cannot be replaced with COME and no CLs can be incorporated. All the 
consultants insisted that when they were young they did not use these forms. The 
situation(s) that makes each of these expressions acceptable is extremely limited 
even today. In fact, three out of five consultants claimed that they can understand 
the exact meaning of the examples in (13), but would never try to use them. Con- 
sequently, it is safe to say that compared with the usages of the manner type or 
purposive type, these cohortative expressions have not yet become well established. 


6.2.4 Imperative type 


The last construction is the imperative type. Example (14) is an expression signed by 
a parent to his/her child who is at the table but reluctant to eat. The child is watch- 
ing TV and playing with the food. His/her parent wants him/her to change his/her 
mind, to stop playing, and to start the action of eating. The child is sitting at the 
table, so the parent does not need to order him/her to go to the table. The word 
GO/ is produced as a downward index finger and the tip of the finger is quickly 
moved diagonally from down to upward. The form of this sign therefore resembles 
both GO and PT2. Which, then, is the original word? There are various ways to 
express imperatives. By comparing GO/ usage with these other methods, we can 
ascertain the original source word for GO/. 

When a handshape of a verb is moved more quickly and larger in scale than 
usual, it will be recognized as imperative form. According to Kimura and Ichida 
(1995), the ‘chin-upward’ (IMP”) and the pointing at the second person (PT2) need 
to be accompanied with the exaggerated verb to produce an imperative predicate. 
Imperative usage differs depending on the classifications of the verbs, so we need 
to observe each case individually. 

In the case of a spatial verb as in (16) and an agreeing verb, the handshape 
should be moved quickly and large in scale from the location of the second person 
to the goal. NMM chin-upward will be accompanied by this exaggerated sign. The 
starting point of the handshape movement coincides with the location of the second 
person as subject. This must be the reason why PT2 following the verb is usually 
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omitted, when there is no need to make a special emphasis on the subject of the 
predicate. 


(16) PTx fGO—x, IMP’ 
‘GO to x!’ 


In the case of plain verbs, chin-upward will be added to the predicate as in (17a). 
PT2 can accompany by the verb but it is not obligatory. 


(17) a. EAT, IMP* 
‘Eat!’ 


b. EAT PT2, IMP’ 
“You eat!’ 


There is another method to make an imperative predicate with plain verbs. A plain 
verb is followed by GO/ as in (14) and (18a) below. The form of GO/ resembles the 
form of PT2, but we can say that these two are not identical. First of all, even if 
GO/ is added to V1, emphasis on the second person is not made. Instead, an impli- 
cation such as ‘change mind to start a certain action’® may be added. Is there any 
evidence, then, to show the relationship between GO/ and GO? 


(18) a. BUY GO/, (IMP”“) 
‘BUY!’ or ‘GO in order to buy!’ 


b. BUY PT2, IMP*% 
(intended for) ‘You buy!’ 


Our consultants had great difficulties when asked to judge the sense of (18a) in iso- 
lation. This can be interpreted as either ‘Go in order to buy’ or just ‘Buy.’ The proper 
interpretation is decided with contextual help. When (18a) is signed in order to urge 
the man who always wears the same old socks to buy new ones, then the consultant 
will interpret this example as the order ‘Buy.’ If this is signed to a friend who is 
standing in front of the shop undecided whether enter to buy a dress, the sense ‘Go 
in order to buy’ is the preferred interpretation. In these cases, GO/ functions as an 
imperative marker, but it still holds a subtle sense of motion in the latter interpreta- 
tion. Two out of five consultants suggested that GO/ is a derived form from the verb 
GO. Now we hypothesize that GO/ is the grammaticalized form of GO. 


8 The added connotation of ‘to change one’s mind’ is equivalent to the sense of ‘to go from an 
old situation to a new situation.’ From the perspective of cognitive linguistics, ‘change of location’ 
will be metaphorically extended to the ‘change of state’ meaning. That this new connotation 
emerged after the process of grammaticalization also seems to suggest a semantic correlation with 
the original meaning of GO. 
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Our observations show that GO/ is deeply related to the verb GO. However, the 
starting and end points of this very small motion no longer coincide with any spe- 
cific locations in the SS. No CLs can be incorporated. When a mouthing accompanies 
GO/ in (18a), it is not /ike/ (imperative form of iku ‘go’), but /kae/ (imperative form 
of kau ‘buy’). Therefore, it is natural to hypothesize that GO/ functions as an im- 
perative marker besides chin-upward and PT2. If GO/ is a grammaticalized impera- 
tive marker, how does this happen? 

Predicates in both the manner type and purposive type of SVCs also have imper- 
ative forms. In order to make imperative expressions, all we have to do is to sign GO 
as V2 more quickly and larger in size. 


Manner type SVC (imperative) 
(19) a. PTIx RUN fGO-—x, IMP’ 
‘Run to x!’ 


Purposive type SVC (imperative) 
b. PIx EAT fGO—x, IMP’ 
‘Go to x in order to eat!’ 


Example (19b) is interpreted as ‘Go to y in order to eat.’ The imperative expression in 
(14) may have arisen through the loss of the coincidence of the end point of the 
handshape movement with the goal. 

Although both GO/ in (14) and aGO-b in (16), (19a), and (19b) are recognized as 
imperative, there are similarities and differences among them. We have already con- 
firmed that various CLs can be incorporated into GO as V2 in declarative sentences 
of manner and purposive type SVCs. Once GO becomes an imperative form as in (19), 
it is difficult to incorporate any CLs. As we can see in (20), when a halfway frozen 
word such as GO-ON-A-BUSINESS-TRIP becomes imperative, [man] must be incor- 
porated. The imperative marker GO/ in (14) definitely disallows the incorporation of 
any CLs. 


(20) TOKYOx GO-ON-A-BUSINESS-TRIP 
fGO[man]—x, IMP’ 
‘Go on a business trip to Tokyo!’ 


Lastly, we would like once again to reiterate the fact that GO in both the manner type 
and purposive type of SVC is more or less replaceable with COME. On the other 
hand, COME? never occurs as V2 in (14) in place of GO/. 


9 JSL has a COME!, which is a word used only as the imperative ‘come.’ It makes an SVC, STAND 
COME! (‘Stand up!’), but was excluded from our discussion. 
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Another point we have to consider is the different level of acceptance of these 
two kinds of imperative expressions. Three out of five consultants accept the GO/ 
imperative, but the other two, who felt some difficulty in accepting cohortative ex- 
pressions, claimed that they can understand, but would never use (14). The former 
three consultants also explained that not so many signers in their parents’ genera- 
tion use GO/. One of the three remembered that the signer’s family did not use this 
usage, but she gradually came to accept and use GO/. These comments of native 
signers prompt us to conclude that this GO/ imperative is now in the middle of the 
grammaticalization process?°. 


6.3 Four types of SVC and grammaticalization 


Four types of SVCs have been compared and analyzed in terms of the form of GO, 
pseudo-agreement with the goal, CL incorporation, and interchangeability of GO 
with COME. The results of our observations so far are summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2: Four types of SVCs and grammaticalization 


GO Manner Purposive Cohortative Imperative 
Properties aGOb aGOb GO|], GO| GO/ 
Long path of GO ) A O/x x 
Goal agreement O A x x 
CL incorporation Oo oO x x 
Replaceable with COME O A x x 

less € grammaticalized > more 


Notes: ©: GO has the property, A: There are cases in which GO does not have the property, 
x: GO does not have the property. 


As for the least grammaticalized GO in a manner type SVC, both the starting and end 
points of the handshape movement coincide with its source and goal location, so the 
path of the handshape movement is rather long. CLs are often incorporated into GO, 
and if the direction of the motion is reversed, GO will be replaced by COME with no 
difficulty. As the verb GO becomes grammaticalized, it loses some of these features. 
In the case of the most grammaticalized GO/ in imperative type SVCs, the end point 
of the handshape movement no longer coincides with the goal, so the path of the 


10 We do not have any demonstrative evidence to prove the process of historical change. All are 
speculations predicted by signers’ comments. Having no writing system, it is difficult to trace 
the historical change of JSL. Collecting JSL data from the older generation, and eliciting old sign 
language videos are urgent tasks. 
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handshape movement becomes short!?. No CLs can be incorporated, and GO is not 
replaceable with COME. The sense of actual motion is bleached or lost, and GO starts 
to function as an imperative marker. 


6.4 Kinds of V1 in the four types of SVC 


The next question that arises is what motivates this grammaticalization? We will 
address this question focusing on the kinds of V1. 

In the case of manner type SVCs, manner verbs (e.g., RUN, WALK) can appear as 
V1 in the V1+V2 (GO) construction, while directional motion verbs (e.g., GO, COME, 
LEAVE) and action verbs (e.g., EAT, STUDY, BUY) cannot. The purposive type SVC 
excludes not only directional motion verbs but also manner verbs. Various kinds of 
action verbs are widely selected as the V1 of this construction. As we have observed, 
co-occurring verbs with GO| in cohortative type SVCs are very much limited in both 
kind and number and context is also very restricted. Even for our two consultants 
who were accepted cohortative type SVCs, only one action verb, EAT, was easily 
accepted. Each of the two offered some other verbs, but these were not the perfect 
candidates. Although GO]|| allows various kinds of verbs to co-occur, this usage is 
accepted only in a very limited situation, only at a presentation in front of a large 
audience. 

We cannot rule out the possibility that this usage was originally borrowed from 
the spoken Japanese V-te-iko-o ‘verb-te-(go)future-intention/cohortative’ because a 
bilingual signer may prepare a manuscript and give a lecture by reading it. At 
present we do not have evidence to decide whether or not this expression was 
borrowed from or at least affected by spoken Japanese. When an action verb is 
selected as V1, the verb DO will co-occur as V2 (cf. STUDY DO, O), and this is more 
natural and acceptable. There are some similar cohortative constructions using other 
verbs. Precise analysis of these constructions and their relationship with GO cohor- 
tative expressions are issues to be explored in the future. 

Lastly, in imperative type SVCs, directional motion verbs such as GO cannot co- 
occur with GO/ as V2. Because all directional motion verbs have their own impera- 
tive form (exaggerated verb with chin-upward), signers do not have to add the 
imperative grammatical marker GO/. Manner of motion verbs are also not selected 
as V1. GO/ usually makes an SVC with action verbs such as EAT and BUY. The three 
types of SVCs above (i.e., manner, purposive and cohortaive) do not allow direc- 
tional motion verbs to occur in these constructions. The imperative type construc- 
tion, however, can select even a directional motion verb such as RETURN as V1, 


11 Ichida (2005c) claims that the form of a JSL word will not be simplified even after the process 
of grammaticalization. However, as we have witnessed, grammaticalized GO is an example that 
changes its form, or in other words, loses its phoneme(s), following the second condition of gram- 
maticalization. 
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when a certain context is offered. If some students are lingering about in the class- 
room until late, their teacher may order them to go back home by signing RETURN 
GO/. Once a word is grammaticalized and becomes a grammatical marker, it can 
co-occur with a wider variety of verbs than when it remains as a content word. This 
may also be evidence for grammaticalization. 


Table 3: Kinds of V1 and the four types of SVC 


Kinds of V1 Verbs Manner Purposive Cohortative Imperative 
aGOb aGOb GO|/GO|| GO/ 

Directional Motion GO, COME etc. * * * * 
RETURN * a . Oo 

Manner of Motion RUN, WALK etc. O * i A @) = 

Action STUDY etc. * * *f © Oo 
BUY etc. * Oo FOO) Oo 
EAT : O Of/O oO 

less grammaticalized more grammaticalized 


Notes: O: possible co-occurrence, *: impossible co-occurrence 


Table 3 provides a summary of our observations so far. The kinds of verbs possi- 
ble as V1 vary over the four types of SVCs according to the degree of grammaticali- 
zation. The least grammaticalized GO in manner type SVCs co-occurs with manner of 
motion verbs as V1 but cannot co-occur with action verbs, while the more grammati- 
calized GO in the purposive type can co-occur with action verbs but not with manner 
verbs. The most grammaticalized GO in cohortative or imperative type SVCs can co- 
occur with a wider variety of action verbs. It is found that the cline of grammaticali- 
zation correlates with the kinds of V1. Is this correlation between the degrees of 
grammaticalization with the kinds of V1 seen only in JSL or is it a manifestation of 
a broader phenomenon? 


7 What facilitates grammaticalization? 


Shibatani (2007) examined the Verb-te-iku(go)/kuru(come) converb constructions 
in Japanese and tried to discern the contexts that facilitate grammaticalization. 
He found three types of converb constructions: (1) Manner + Motion, (2) Location 
change + Motion, and (3) Action + Motion, and he claims that the patterns in which 
the events combine can be characterized in terms of the degree of semantic congruity. 
His hypothesis is: Grammaticalization is facilitated in semantically less congruous 
environments. In other words, when the event combination is less congruous, that 
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construction will be more grammaticalized. With this hypothesis, we can predict that 
in Japanese, the type of converb constructions with the Action + Motion event com- 
bination should be more grammaticalized than the converb constructions with the 
Manner + Motion event combination. Let me explain with the following examples. 


Manner + Motion 

(21) Taroo-ga gakkoo-ni_hasit-te __it-ta. 
Taro-NOM_ school-to run-CON  go-PAST 
‘Taro went running to school.’ 


Location change + Motion 

(22) Taroo-ga  heya-kara_ de-te it-ta. 
Taro-NOM room-from exit-CON go-PAST 
‘Taro exited from the room.’ 


Action + Motion 

(23) Taroo-ga  ringo-o tabe-te __it-ta. 
Taro-NOM apple-ACC eat-CON go-PAST 
‘Taro went out having eaten an apple.’ 


Example (21) is the Manner + Motion event combination. The combination of manner 
like hasiru (‘run’) and Motion result in a semantically congruous whole in that there 
is complete spatio-temporal overlap. As we can see in example (22), combinations of 
Location change and Motion are similarly congruous in that there is partial spatio- 
temporal overlap. But the overlap is not always total as in the Manner + Motion com- 
bination, because it obtains only at the point of threshold in the case of the Location 
change + Motion event combination. Finally, as we can see in (23), the event repre- 
sented by action verbs such as taberu (‘eat’) and Motion are sequentially ordered 
events. Those events are not tied by unifying relations such as cause or purpose, 
and, as a result, lack semantic congruity. Notice that example (23) does not combine 
action and motion in the literal sense and has already undergone grammaticaliza- 
tion; compared with (23), on the other hand, more congruous examples such as (21) 
and (22) are not grammaticalized or grammaticalized to a lesser degree. Shibatani’s 
hypothesis explains the difference in grammaticality between the following examples. 


Manner + Motion 
more congruous (not grammaticalized) 
(24) *korekaramo dondon  eki-e arui-te ik-u. 
from.now-also steadily station-to walk-CON go-PRES 
(intended for) ‘From now on too (I will) keep on walking to the station.’ 
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Action + Motion 
less congruous (grammaticalized) 


(25) korekaramo dondon _ sake-o non-de ik-u. 
from.now-also steadily sake-ACC drink-CON go-PRES 
‘From now on too (I will) keep on drinking sake steadily.’ 


As the combination of manner + motion events in (24) is very congruous, iku is not 
grammaticalized yet, and does not obtain an aspectual meaning. However, in the 
less congruous combination of action + motion in (25), iku undergoes grammaticali- 
zation and obtains an aspectual meaning. His hypothesis works well in Japanese. 
Can it be applied to JSL? 

In fact this hypothesis explains the degree of grammaticalization of GO in JSL 
very well. In JSL, the combination of manner and a motion event in a manner type 
SVC is undoubtedly congruous. Now let’s look at the EAT examples of the purposive 
type once again. In the purposive SVCs, the events of eating and going do not over- 
lap as in manner type SVCs, but these two events are, instead, tied by a unifying 
relation, in this case purpose. In cohortative and imperative SVCs, on the other 
hand, the events of eating and going do not overlap and are not tied together by a 
unifying relationship such as purpose. The events of manner type SVCs are thus 
more congruous than those of the purposive type, and the events of the cohortative 
and imperative types are much less congruous than those of the purposive. There- 
fore, this hypothesis predicts that the manner type is the least grammaticalized, 
the purposive is more grammaticalized than the manner type, and the cohortative 
and imperative types are much more grammaticalized. This result perfectly fits our 
observation of JSL. 


8 Summary and conclusion 


Having explored the SVCs that include GO or COME in JSL, we summarize our results 

as follows. 

1. Four types of SVCs (V1+V2:GO) with different degrees of grammaticalization can 
be identified. 

2. The most highly grammaticalized GO has been shown to function as an impera- 
tive marker. 

3. A correlation between the level of grammaticalization of GO and kinds of V1 in 
SVCs has been demonstrated. 

4. Shibatani’s (2007) hypothesis proposed for Japanese predicts grammaticaliza- 
tion in JSL. 
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Our observation finds similarities in grammaticalization (rather than differences) 
between signed and spoken language. Issues to be explored in future research on 
grammaticalization in JSL have been pointed out in each section. 

Linguistic research on JSL has only just begun. It is true that there are a variety 
of unique problems for the study of sign language and needed improvements, such 
as developing a universal notation system, and accumulating as much data as 
possible to elucidate the essence of sign languages independent of their dialects or 
idiosyncrasies are still wanting. If linguists seek the answer to the question “What is 
language”, sign languages should not be excluded from our analysis. Describing the 
unique characteristics of each visual language is an urgent need. However, it is more 
significant to advance the research of sign languages on the same stage as the 
spoken languages. I believe this enables us to find the real universality of language. 
The study of sign language is a promising field that can contribute to general lin- 
guistics, and active research is eagerly anticipated. 
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Takashi Torigoe 
20 Sign language development and 
language input 


1 Introduction 


The signed language is a natural language of human beings, using a visual-gestural 
mode of communication, instead of spoken language’s using an aural-oral mode. 
Linguistic research on the structure of signed languages has revealed that signed 
languages are fully-fledged languages, comparable to spoken languages (Klima and 
Bellugi 1979; Lillo-Martin 1991; Padden 1988; Sandler 1989; Stokoe 1960). From both 
theoretical and practical points of view, it would be interesting to investigate how 
deaf children acquire these languages, which employ a different mode of communi- 
cation from spoken languages. Observation of their developmental processes would 
provide a more comprehensive picture of the human language’s acquisition process. 

This chapter reviews recent research on signed language development for deaf 
children in Japan, especially focusing on two points. One is a theoretical question 
concerning the relationship between gesturing and signing among deaf children 
when they learn a signed language as their first language. In signed language, gestures 
(such as pointing) and facial expressions are used as linguistic components, which 
might originate from non-verbal communication among hearing people and which 
might be conventionalized and grammaticalized diachronically in the deaf com- 
munity. Therefore, the first point concerns the extent to which deaf children perceive 
those inputs as linguistic vs. simply gestural. It is also interesting that pre-linguistic 
gesturing has been found to be crucial for hearing children’s development of spoken 
language; when an infant points at an object, and a mutual gaze toward it is shared 
by the infant and his/her caregiver, it can establish a foundation for the later de- 
velopment of a word. How is it for deaf infants acquiring a signed language? To 
investigate the relationship between gesturing and signing when deaf children learn 
a signed language, especially in its early phases of development, would provide a 
deeper understanding of the development of language. 

The other point investigated in this chapter is rather practical. The sign language 
nowadays constitutes an indispensable part of education for deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children, as was shown, for example, in United Nations Congress on Rights 
of People with Disabilities (established in 2006). Sign bilingualism has been imple- 
mented for deaf children in many countries. In sign bilingualism, signed language is 
learned as a first language, and spoken language, mainly in written form, is learned 
as a second language (Svartholm 1993). However, the majority (90%-95%) of deaf 
children have hearing parents who do not know any signed language, at least at 
their birth; those deaf children cannot receive rich input in their families without 
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special educational support. In this connection, deaf children of hearing parents 
were often found to develop their own individualized gestural systems (termed 
“home sign”). These systems are interesting to investigate, because complex language- 
like structures have been found to develop with little or no language input (Goldin- 
Meadow 2003). Herein, I also review recent research on the conventionalization 
of home sign in isolated communities, which leads to the emergence of new sign 
languages. 

In another practical context, major changes are taking place in the field of edu- 
cation for deaf and hard-of-hearing children, especially in developed countries such 
as Japan, due to the increasing prevalence of pediatric cochlear implantation, which 
helps deaf children to learn spoken language much more easily than before. Thus, 
the number of those deaf children who would acquire spoken language as a first 
language is increasing, though such acquisition is imperfect because of their hearing 
impairments. They would learn signed language as a second language. What are 
the developmental processes of signed language among those deaf children, and 
how does this learning pattern influence signed language in general? This chapter 
addresses issues that arise in sign language development under such atypical 
situations. 

First, I conduct an overview of the structures of signed language. Next, I describe 
several previously investigated aspects of the development of signed language. 
Those aspects include child-directed signing, pre-linguistic communication (manual 
babbling and gesture), and communication during the early phases of development 
(pointing and facial expressions). Then, I focus on more practical research, such 
as home sign, its development into a sign language, and sign language learning 
by hard-of-hearing children and those with cochlear implants. Finally, I discuss the 
implications of the findings regarding signed language for developmental research 
and mention further possible avenues of investigation in the future. 

This chapter deals primarily with research on Japanese Sign Language (JSL, or 
Nihon-shuwa, NS), the signed language of deaf community in Japan. However, 
Japanese research on signed language is still at an infantile stage, as compared 
that conducted in other developed countries, and through this research alone, the 
whole picture of signed language development cannot be drawn. Therefore, when 
needed, I also refer to research on other signed languages, especially American 
Sign Language (ASL) and signed languages in European countries. 


2 An overview of Japanese Sign Language 


Words of signed language (we call it “sign”) are composed of three sub-lexical com- 
ponents: the hand-shape, the movement of the hand, and the place of the hand. To 
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give an example, THINK! is produced by extending the index finger (hand-shape), 
which contacts (movement) with the head (the place). Those sub-lexical components 
are combined simultaneously, in contrast with spoken language, in which phonolog- 
ical components, vowels and consonants, are combined sequentially. 

The signed language has a rich morphological system. In JSL, each phonological 
component of the sign changes morphologically (Torigoe 1997). The classifier is a 
kind of the hand-shape morphemes, designating the categories (human, animal, 
vehicle, or airplane) and/or the size and shape of the actors or themes. To give 
an example, the C hand-shape, which is used as the classifier for vehicles, being 
combined with various descriptive movements and other classifiers, would express 
various meanings concerning vehicles, such as driving to or from (moving the C 
hand-shape toward or away from the special location in the signing space), parking 
(placing the C hand-shape in a given location within the signing space), and cars 
crashing (striking the C hand-shape with another C hand-shape). 

The placements of the hand mark the subjects and objects of some verbs (which 
we call “inflecting verbs”). For example, the citation form of the verb TALK-TO? is 
represented by moving the hand forward. When we express “you talk to me,” we 
move the hand inwardly, from the place of YOU to the place of ME. In another group 
of verbs (we call them “spatial verbs”) the placement of the hand indicates the start- 
ing and ending points of transportation. When we express “I move to Tokyo from 
Kyoto,” the hand moves from the place where KYOTO is produced to the place where 
TOKYO is produced. 

The movement of the hand also changes variously to add aspectual meaning 
to the verb. For example, when the form of the verb GIVE (originally represented 
by moving the flat hand forward once) is changed to repeated, quick forward 
movement, it implies that “(he/she) always gives (something) to (someone),” or the 
habitual aspect of the verb. 

Signed language is composed not only of the hands and fingers but also of non- 
manual behaviors, such as facial expression, body orientation, gaze direction, and 
head and mouth movement. Non-manual behaviors mainly serve various gramma- 
tical functions; for example, body orientation while signing indicates who is talking 
to or acting on whom. Some facial expressions mark the type of sentence, such as 
yes/no or wh question, conditional sentence or topicalization. 


1 A JSL sign is represented by an English word in capital letters, we call it “gloss”, the nearest 
English translation of the JSL sign. JSL and English are different languages, so there is no one-to- 
one correspondence between JSL signs and English words. 

2 When more than one English word is needed to gloss a JSL sign, the English words are separated 
by a hyphen. 
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3 Early development of JSL 


3.1 Motherese in the signed language 


Language environment and input are important factors for children’s acquisition of 
both signed and spoken language. How do deaf adults talk or sign to their infants 
and toddlers? Are there child-directed speech (CDS), or “motherese” registers in JSL? 

Torigoe (1995) observed deaf children aged 1-3 years in natural settings with 
their mothers in an attempt to describe how deaf mothers talked to and interacted 
with their children using JSL. He reported that deaf mothers used various CDS 
patterns; some of them were specific to signed language, while others were shared 
with spoken language. One specific pattern was that the mothers extended their 
signing space to overlap with the children’s, even though they did not demonstrate 
a tendency to overlap their signing space while talking with other adults. Another 
pattern was that the mothers controlled their children’s articulation by hand, mold- 
ing the signs in their children’s hands when the children could not form the signs 
alone. This pattern was specific to signed language, as hearing mothers would 
not try to control their children’s articulators (e.g., mouth and tongue) to mold their 
spoken words. 

Torigoe and Takei (1998, 2000) also observed picture-book reading between one 
deaf mother and her child longitudinally. This situation is interesting to investigate, 
because signed language is a visual language; therefore, it may be difficult for deaf 
children to pay attention simultaneously to both the adult’s signs and the book, 
while hearing children can easily pay attention to both the adult’s utterances and 
the book (i.e., hearing speech while looking at the pictures). They described several 
strategies employed by the deaf mother, who attempted to catch her child’s attention 
while looking at the pictures. One strategy was that the mother produced her signs 
on or near the pictures, not in her usual signing space. The mother was sometimes 
observed to produce her signing directly on the child’s body. Those strategies found 
in JSL were also employed by ASL users (Swisher 1992) and are seemingly common 
to various signed languages. Those attempts might enable children to pay attention 
to both their mother’s signing and pictures simultaneously. Masataka (1992) experi- 
mentally recorded signing mothers’ CDS and their signing to their deaf friends, and 
compared these two quantitatively. The results showed that in the former, their 
hands moved more slowly, some signs were repeated more frequently and were 
somewhat more exaggerated than in the latter, suggesting that “motherese” is used 
in JSL. In addition, Masataka (1996) examined the influence of these signed CDS to 
deaf infants’ reception. For that purpose, he made two videotapes, which recorded 
the mothers’ reciting of identical scripts in JSL either towards their infants or toward 
their deaf friends. When those tapes were presented to deaf infants, they showed 
greater attentional and affectional responsiveness to infant-directed signing than to 
adult-directed signing. Those findings suggest that “motherese” plays a substantial 
role in the acquisition of JSL by deaf children. 
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3.2 Pre-linguistic gesture and manual babbling 


Takei and Torigoe (2000) longitudinally examined children’s early development of 
JSL by observing the relationships between pre-linguistic gestures and the first signs 
in deaf children acquiring JSL as a first language. They recorded hand activities from 
infants aged 5-14 months and classified them into 3 types: (1) non-referential gestures 
(rhythmic and repetitious movements of the hands, seemingly without any com- 
municative intention), (2) referential gestures (communicative gestures, such as 
pointing), and (3) signs (JSL signs). During this period, non-referential gestures first 
increased in frequency with age, and then they sharply decreased after the first sign 
was observed. The researchers also reported continuity between the movements that 
comprised non-referential gestures and the first signs. Those findings suggest that 
non-referential gestures may constitute “manual babbling,” which is analogous to 
vocal babbling, as shown by research on ASL development (Meier and Willerman 
1995; Petitto and Marentette 1991). Takei and Torigoe (2000) also indicated that 
referential gestures (mainly, pointing gestures) rapidly increased before 1 year 
of age and decreased after the first occurrence of signs, which paralleled hearing 
infants’ acquisition of spoken language. This indicates that pre-linguistic gestures 
were crucial to the later development signs/words among both deaf and hearing 
infants acquiring signed and spoken languages, respectively. 


3.3 Pointing gesture 


Pointing is used in the signed languages examined thus far, not only as referential 
terms such as demonstratives and personal pronouns, but also as a grammatical 
means (Klima and Bellugi 1979; Lillo-Martin 1991; Torigoe 1994), indicating that it 
constitutes an indispensable building block of the structure of signed language. 
From a developmental point of view, the pointing gesture is interesting to investi- 
gate; not only it is widely known that hearing children communicate extensively 
with pre-verbal pointing gestures when they learn spoken language, but also they 
produce combinations of one word and one gesture (mostly, pointing) before the 
onset of two-word sentences (Butcher 1994). Takei and Torigoe (2001) described 
pointing behaviors in deaf children aged 4 months - 2 years who were acquiring 
JSL and compared them with those observed in their hearing counterparts who 
were acquiring spoken Japanese. The results showed that false two-sign combina- 
tions (in which a single sign and pointing were combined) could be classified into 
two types: semantic one-sign sentences (i.e., the pointing and the sign indicated 
the same concept) and semantic two-sign sentences (i.e., the pointing and the sign 
represented different concepts). The former decreased and the latter increased with 
age, suggesting that the pointing gestures contribute to the emergence of two-sign 
sentences. 
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Torigoe and Takei (2001) also investigated the transition process from the one- 
word to multi-word stages in deaf children who were acquiring JSL 2-3 years after 
birth. Quantitative analysis of the spontaneous utterances of deaf children showed 
that more than 30% of the tokens were pointing gestures; in contrast, less than 
10% were demonstratives and person pronouns in their hearing counterparts who 
were acquiring spoken Japanese (Okubo 1967). Thus, deaf children use pointing 
very frequently in their earlier stages of signed language development. Next, they 
qualitatively described pointing behavior during the earlier stage of word combina- 
tions in an attempt to examine its role in organizing sentences. At first, the children 
used the pointing gesture referentially, such as PT(fish)? FISH, meaning “this is a 
fish,” and then they tended to produce redundant pointings in the final position of 
the sentence, such as PT(there) COOK PT(there), meaning “I cooked there.” Finally, 
those redundant pointings came to play a grammatical role in organizing sentences, 
such as PT(he) NAME-SIGN COME PT(he) BE-GIVEN PT(he), meaning “the man iden- 
tified by his name sign came here and gave this to me.” 


3.4 Facial expression 


In signed language, facial expressions were used linguistically as adverbs, gram- 
matical markers, and so on, as well as non-linguistically. How do deaf children 
who acquire signed language as a first language come to use facial expressions 
linguistically? 

Reilly, McIntire, and Bellugi (1990) and Reilly and McIntire (1991) observed and 
described how deaf infants acquiring ASL develop grammatical facial expressions. 
At first, deaf children could use rich facial expressions non-linguistically (e.g., 
emotionally), but they did not use them grammatically. For example, interrogative 
sentences, such as yes/no and why questions, are usually marked by grammatical 
facial expressions. At first, however, deaf children did not use this marker, instead, 
they simply signed and looked at the interlocutor, awaiting his/her reply (this 
“looking at and waiting” seemed to function as an interrogative), or they expressed 
questioning words such as WHAT without accompanying interrogative facial expres- 
sions. Deaf children began to use these grammatical facial expressions after they 
reached 3-314 years of age. It might be interesting that mothers and other caregivers 
also did not use such grammatical facial expressions while they talked to their 
infants (Reilly and Bellugi 1996). In the earlier phases of signed language develop- 
ment, facial expressions seemed to be used only for emotional exchange between 
the infant and his/her mother, being inhibited from use as grammatical markers. 


3 PT indicates the pointing gesture, and the parenthesized object, person, or place preceded by PT 
represents the object, the person or the place pointed at. 
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Anderson and Reilly (1997) and Reilly and Anderson (2002) reported on the 
development of negation in ASL, focusing on the relationship between gestural 
negation (head-shake) and the sign denoting negation. As shown in the develop- 
ment of grammatical expressions above, deaf infants first expressed only the nega- 
tion sign without head shaking; several months later, however, they became able to 
express the negative facial expression with signs. This result indicated that although 
deaf infants expressed the head-shake pre-linguistically, they needed to acquire this 
same form once again linguistically. 

In JSL research, Torigoe (1995) reported on how deaf infants develop linguistic 
facial expressions. Though linguistic facial expressions usually co-occurred with 
signs among adult signers, deaf infants first produced signs and facial expressions 
sequentially, not simultaneously. One deaf toddler expressed yes/no questions as 
such, first producing a sign (GO) and then presenting a yes/no facial marker (eye- 
brows raise and nod) afterwards, not as expressing a sign and facial marker simul- 
taneously. Several months later, the toddler could produce signs and facial markers 
simultaneously. Another example concerns the adverbial facial expression meaning 
“very” which is expressed with closed eyes and a frown. When the deaf toddler 
signed “very fast,” she expressed first the sign (FAST) and then the facial adverbial 
“very” sequentially; several months later, she came to express them simultaneously. 

The sequential combination of constituents before the development of simulta- 
neous combination was also observed through analysis of phonological errors com- 
mitted by deaf toddlers (Torigoe 2006). As described in section 2, a sign is comprised 
by three elements: (1) hand-shape, (2) movement, and (3) the place of the hand. The 
way deaf children expressed some signs indicated that the phonological elements 
were produced one-by-one, not simultaneously. For example, OLDER-BROTHER was 
usually expressed by deaf adults as moving the hand-shape (extending the middle 
finger) upward (i.e., the hand-shape and movement were produced simultaneously.) 
One deaf child expressed this sign as such; first, she put the hand-shape in front of 
her chest, and then moved that hand-shape upward. In another example, she first 
moved her hand upward without making any specific hand-shape, then articulated 
that hand-shape deliberately, and finally moved it upward again. 

Thus, the facial expressions of deaf children acquiring signed language were 
non-linguistic at first, and then became linguistic when learned as such. The combi- 
nation of sign and facial expression was first produced sequentially, then simultane- 
ously, as shown in the development of other simultaneous structures. 


4 Language input and home sign 


4.1 Poor output in an atypical situation 


Next, the relationship between sign language development and language input 
will be discussed. As described above, only 5%-10% of deaf children, who are born 
into deaf families, can acquire a signed language as their first language in signing 
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environments from birth. The majority of deaf children, who have hearing parents, 
acquire signed language in an atypical situation: their signing input is not so rich 
and can be delayed. How does this atypical situation influence the development of 
signed language? Previous research has indicated that this type of environment has 
a substantial negative impact on development. 

Newport (1988) compared the levels of sign language attainment among three 
groups of deaf adults: (1) native signers who had deaf parents; (2) early learners 
who had hearing parents and entered deaf schools (where they acquired the signed 
language) when they were 4-6 years of age; and (3) late learners who learned sign 
language after they were aged 12 years. The task was to produce and understand 
signed sentences, including verb morphology. The results showed sharp differences 
among these groups. The more delayed was the child’s first exposure to signed lan- 
guage, the more difficult it was for them to understand and produce the morphology 
of signed language, irrespective of the subsequent duration of exposure of signed 
language. Emmorey, Bellugi, Friederici, and Horn (1995) also investigated the influ- 
ence of age of first exposure of ASL on the processing of ASL sentences among the 
same groups as Newport (1988). The task was to detect grammatical errors in ASL 
sentences. The results showed that the performance of native signers was superior 
to that of the other two groups; in addition, this tendency was stronger when the 
subjects processed sentences grammatically, such as subject — object agreement, 
as compared when they processed sentences semantically, such as aspectual mor- 
phology. These results suggested that age at first exposure to signed language, not 
overall duration of exposure, was the crucial factor in the full development of signed 
language, especially its core grammatical structures. 

Mayberry, Lock and Kasmi (2002) also examined the age at first exposure to 
language input, comparing the same three types of groups, and obtained similar 
results. They created an additional distinction by dividing the late learners into two 
groups: late signers as a first language and late signers as a second language. The 
former were congenitally deaf and had hearing parents; they were assumed to 
acquire signed language as a first language, though their exposure to input was 
delayed. The latter subjects had acquired deafness; they were born hearing, acquired 
spoken language as a first language, and then became hearing-impaired and learned 
the signed language as a second language. The level of attainment of signed lan- 
guage among the former was found to be lower than that of the latter, suggesting 
that the full development of a first language was another crucial factor for further 
language learning. 

As for the atypical situation of the development of signed language, the expo- 
sure of deaf children to language samples also must be considered. Even if deaf 
children have deaf parents, their parents’ parents might be hearing, and, therefore, 
their signed language exposure might have been delayed; then, the signed language 
input to their deaf children might deteriorate. That is, the deaf children of deaf 
parents might not get perfect signed language input, either. How does this situation 
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influence signed language attainment among deaf children? Singleton and Newport 
(2004) studied deaf children whose parents acquired signed language after adoles- 
cence, comparing the children’s signed utterances with those of their parents. The 
results showed that the signed utterances of the participating deaf children achieved 
the native signers’ level of attainment at 7 years of age, outgrowing their deaf 
parents’ signed utterances. This result suggests that even with imperfect input 
(called a “pidgin”), the child can develop a full language (or “creole”) during one 
generation only if he/she receives language input at a sufficiently early stage*. In 
this respect, the signed language would be a unique language, which always in- 
volves a “creolization” process (Bickerton 1981). 


4.2 Home sign 


The study of home sign is also interesting in terms of language input and language 
development. Deaf children of hearing parents have been reported to develop home 
sign, or an individualized gestural system for communicating with surrounding 
people. Goldin-Meadow (2003), who had investigated home sign extensively, found 
that various linguistic structures develop naturally under environments with poor 
or no language input. Her subjects were deaf children whose parents were hearing, 
who favored the oral method for their children’s education, and who did not like to 
use signed language in their homes. In this situation, deaf children and their parents 
spontaneously developed gestural communication systems in their homes, which 
she called home sign. Goldin-Meadow linguistically analyzed the structure of home 
sign utterances from various levels. Syntactically, home sign utterances by deaf 
children had comparable and consistent sign order, such as actor — act, and theme — 
act. In another analysis of syntax, Goldin-Meadow collected 2-unit utterances from 
samples of home signs, and specified what kind of semantic roles were fulfilled by 
each sign. The results showed that among actions with intransitive meanings, actors 
and acts tended to be expressed in 2-unit utterances; further, among actions with 
transitive meanings, themes and actions tended to be expressed, while actors to be 
omitted. 

As for the morphology of home sign, noun-like signs were expressed with re- 
duced movements, and verb-like signs were expressed as movements that were 
changed according to actor and theme. Home sign seems to have a distinction 
between nouns and verbs, as do other languages; further, the method of distinction 
found in home sign is shared with other signed languages such as ASL (Supalla and 
Newport 1978). Goldin-Meadow (2003) also found a sub-lexical level in home signs, 


4 A pidgin is a simplified language that develops as a means of communication between two or 
more groups that do not have a language in common. A creole language, on the other hand, is a 
stable, full-fledged language that originated from a pidgin. 
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indicating that a sign was constituted by the combination of limited numbers of 
hand-shapes and movements of the hand, which is also found in conventionalized 
signed languages as described in section 2. 

In terms of language input, these tendencies in home sign structures were con- 
sistent among different deaf children, while they were not shown in the utterance of 
mothers’ gesturing; this indicates that deaf children did not learn home sign 
structures from their mothers. This might suggest that a home sign with complex 
structure could be generated spontaneously by a deaf child without little or no 
spoken or signed language input. 


4.3 Conventionalization: from a home sign to a new signed 
language 


How is home sign conventionalized diachronically, and by what process does it 
become a new signed language? These questions would be theoretically and practi- 
cally interesting to investigate. However, Goldin-Meadow’s (2003) research indicated 
that home sign by deaf children would disappear when they were exposed to a 
signed language. Therefore, we cannot determine the consequences of this home 
sign. Home sign that has continued to be used and shared among local communities 
has been investigated in Japan. 

Osugi, Supalla and Webb (1999) observed the gestural communication systems 
used among deaf and hearing people in the isolated island of Amami in Japan. By 
using word elicitation tests, these researchers found three distinctive systems: (1) 
non-linguistic gestures, (2) isolated home sign systems, and (3) highly developed 
home sign systems. From interviews, they found that three deaf brothers had first 
developed a family home sign, which was shared and conventionalized by other 
deaf and hearing people around them; it was then transferred to the next generation 
when one of three deaf brothers got married and had children who learned this 
gestural system. 

Torigoe, Takei, and Kimura (1995) also observed gestural communication systems 
used among deaf and hearing people in isolated islands in Japan, focusing mainly on 
the “grammar” of their developed home sign systems. These researchers conducted 
field research in the Okinawa Islands, where they found several villages containing 
deaf people who continued to use home sign and shared it with hearing people. 
Through interviews and observation, it was found that a home sign was developed 
in a family and then continued to be used and conventionalized throughout a small 
village. Most home signs were apparently complex systems that deaf people pro- 
duced very fluently according to various kinds of signs and “grammar.” Many hear- 
ing people in those villages reported that they naturally learned “the way deaf 
people talk” and became able to use it because they were in contact with each other 
frequently over long periods of time. Through this communicative environment 
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among deaf and hearing people, home sign seemed to be maintained and extended 
into a more complex, conventionalized system of signs. Takei, Torigoe, and Yokkaichi 
(1997) and Torigoe and Takei (2002) investigated one of those conventionalized home 
signs linguistically. The subjects were two deaf sisters who were aged over 60 years 
when they first met the investigators. They both had profound deafness and had had 
no experience of schooling; further, until then, they had had no contact with other 
deaf people who used JSL. It was assumed that a home sign had developed in their 
family without any inputs from conventional signed or spoken languages, then 
spread throughout a small village where these two sisters were the only deaf people. 
The results showed that pointing was used frequently and variously in this 
system. Pointing gestures were found to refer not only to the present person, object, 
or place, but also to non-present objects. Moreover, it was shown that some instances 
of pointing were referentially redundant and occupied fixed positions of sentences, 
suggesting that they were used as grammatical terms. Example sentences are: 


(1) PTi EAT GROW-FAT PTi/ GROW-FAT PTi GOOD 
“He (i) ate and got fat, so he is good” (i: the man sitting next to the listener) 


(2) PTi CARPENTER PTi DRINK BE-DRUNK PTi 
“The carpenter (i) was drunk” (i: outside) 


(3) CRY PTi ACHE-IN-HAND CRY ACHE-IN-HEAD CRY PTi 
“She cried as if saying that she was in pain here (hand) and there (head)” 


Pointing (underlined) tended to occupy fixed positions in sentences (e.g., phrase- 
or clause-final positions) and seemed to organize the gestural utterance hierarchically 
into phrases and clauses, as shown in (1’) - (3’); this suggests that pointing served a 
grammatical role. 


(1’) [PTi EAT GROW-FAT PTi]/ [GROW-FAT PTi] GOOD 
(2?) [PTi CARPENTER PTi] DRINK BE-DRUNK PTi 
(3’) [CRY PTi [ACHE-IN-HAND CRY ACHE-IN-HEAD CRY]] PTi 


This home sign has been used by two deaf sisters, who were deaf from child- 
hood, and it has been shared with the hearing people around them. Thus, we can 
say that this circumstance of home sign development was very rich, and this rich- 
ness might have elevated its complexity further, resulting in a form of grammar. 
Another interesting point is that pointing was used both lexically and grammati- 
cally, as in conventionalized signed languages such as JSL. At present, the temporal 
ordering and/or overlap of their conventionalized processes has not been determined. 
We need diachronic data regarding home sign in order to clarify the conventionalized 
processes of home sign development. 
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Several studies are investigating the processes by which developed home sign 
systems have become new signed languages. Wendy Sandler and colleagues have 
been researching a new signed language, which they call Al-Sayyid Bedouin Sign 
Language, and this sign language has been used in the last 70 years in a small, 
isolated village with a high incidence of deafness (Meir et al. 2010; Sandler 2012; 
Sandler et al. 2005). She and her colleagues have linguistically investigated Al- 
Sayyid Bedouin Sign Language. They concluded that it was created spontaneously 
without any apparent external influence from conventionalized signed languages. 
They also identified four generations (which they call “age groups” or “stratum”) of 
the language’s users and succeeded in clarifying the progression of its structures 
through these four generations. Through Sandler et al.’s research, we might obtain 
a whole picture of the developmental process of a signed language, from non- 
linguistic gestures, through home sign and developed home sign, to fully fledged 
signed language. 

Another diachronic analysis of home sign developing into a new signed lan- 
guage has also been conducted. In Nicaragua, there was no education for deaf 
children until the 1980s because of a civil war. Then, schools for deaf children were 
established with aid from USA. The deaf children congregated in the schools, and 
most of them were found to have their own home signs. American researchers 
observed how a new signed language, Nicaraguan Sign Language, developed from 
these home signs over a long period of time (Senghas 1995). 

Senghas (2003) and Senghas, Kita, and Ozyurek (2004) investigated these deaf 
children’s competencies of the signed language, dividing them into two groups: one 
who enrolled in the school immediately after the school was established and the 
other who enrolled several years later from its establishment. They investigated the 
expression and understanding of sentences, including morphological changes of 
verbs, and narratives. The results showed sharp differences between the two groups, 
the latter outperforming the former. This trend suggested that home sign brought 
into the school by the first generation of deaf children was shared and conventional- 
ized among them; these conventions then became the language inputs to the later 
generation of deaf children, resulting in the emergence of a signed language with 
more complicated and elaborated structures. 


5 Bilingualism and education for deaf children 


5.1 Bimodal bilingualism as compared with mono-modal 
bilingualism 


The deaf community can be said to be a bilingual community in which both signed 
and spoken languages are used daily; therefore, their situation is analogous to that 
of other linguistic minority communities in which two spoken languages, a minority 
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language and a majority language, are used; the former are, we can say, bimodal 
bilinguals with a spoken language and a signed language; the latter are mono-modal 
(unimodal) bilinguals with spoken languages. Thus, deaf children are bimodal bilin- 
guals, who not only grow up in a signed language environment, but they are also 
simultaneously exposed to a spoken language used by people around them. Are 
there similarities or differences between mono-modal bilingualism and bimodal 
bilingualism? How does this bilingual situation influence the development of signed 
language and spoken language for deaf children, and what are the relationships 
between the two languages? From a practical point of view, one of the important 
issues in deaf education has been whether the acquisition of a signed language has 
a supportive or a negative influence on the learning a spoken language. 

Petitto, Holowka, Sergio, and Ostry (2001) and Holowka, Brosseau-Lapre, and 
Petitto (2002) compared the acquisition of vocabulary between mono-modal bilinguals 
and bimodal bilinguals. The subjects were three French-English bilingual hearing 
children and three bilingual hearing children who spoke French and Quebec Sign 
Language. There was no difference between the two groups concerning the ages 
of acquisition of the first word and 50 words. Moreover, they investigated the ratio 
in words of translation equivalent (TE), which were different words translated into 
different languages. The rate of TE in the whole vocabulary was approximately 30% 
and did not differ between mono-modal and bimodal bilinguals. Though the bimodal 
bilingual children were sometimes observed to speak while simultaneously signing, 
they built different vocabulary systems for each language, as did mono-modal 
bilinguals. 

Capirci, Iverson, Montanari, and Volterra (2002) longitudinally observed one 
hearing child who had deaf parents and grew up in a bilingual environment of 
signed and spoken languages, comparing him with another hearing child who was 
mono-lingual in a spoken language. As for spoken language development, both 
of the hearing children showed a vocabulary spurt at 11/2 years of age, and they 
displayed the same vocabulary size, indicating no influence of sign language envi- 
ronment on the acquisition of spoken language. However, there were differences 
between the two children in terms of pre-linguistic gesturing. The hearing child 
who was raised in a signing environment produced many more (and more varied) 
gestures than the hearing child in a non-signing environment. The signing environ- 
ment seemed to promote the development of the pre-linguistic gestures that form the 
basis of language development, as described in 3-2. 

Morgan (2000) observed bimodal bilingual (spoken English and British Sign 
Language) hearing children, focusing on the developmental processes of discourse 
coherence. The results indicated similar development among the two languages 
concerning the use of pronouns, verb inflections, anaphora of verb phrases, and 
changes in framework during talking (signing). 

The above results indicated that hearing bimodal bilingual children fully devel- 
oped both signed and spoken language in both quantity and in quality (as compared 
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with mono-modal bilinguals and monolinguals) when they received rich input. How- 
ever, deaf children usually do not receive full input from spoken language because 
of their hearing impairments, even if they wear hearing aids or get cochlear im- 
planted. In addition, most deaf children were born into hearing families and did 
not to receive perfect input in signed language, as described in 4-1. 

Sign language usually comes into contact with spoken language, and sign 
language users are more or less bilingual. Therefore, research on sign language 
development should be done considering this point of view, despite the paucity of 
this kind of research. 


5.2 An attempt at bimodal, bilingual education for deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children 


Signed language, which has been oppressed for a long time in many countries, has 
not been used in deaf education in Japan, except for the earlier period of deaf 
education history. Around 20 years ago, however, some deaf schools decided to 
implement signing into classrooms from the preschool level. The use of sign lan- 
guage has spread into the schools for the deaf since then. Most schools for deaf 
children have implemented sign language or signing in the classroom in addition 
to spoken Japanese. 

Torigoe (2004) described ethnographically the bilingual situation of those sign- 
ing deaf schools with a focus on the teachers’ attempts to use signed language in 
both the classroom and teaching activities. The results showed that the levels of 
bilingualism in the classrooms differed depending on the teachers’ knowledge of 
and attitude toward sign language and on deaf people’s involvement in the class- 
room activities. The children were truly bilingual, sometimes engaging in code- 
switching: they used only JSL among themselves, but they sometimes used spoken 
Japanese while signing simultaneously with hearing teachers. Many hearing teachers 
still believed that signing with speaking simultaneously was the best method of 
communication in the classroom. Further, a child-centered atmosphere, rather than 
a teacher-centered one, was important for pushing the classroom further toward 
bilingualism. 

Another study on the development of signed language was being conducted 
from a practical point of view. Currently, many deaf and hard-of-hearing children in 
developed countries, including Japan, enroll not in special schools for the deaf but 
in the regular schools because of the development of medical technologies such as 
digital hearing aids and cochlear implants®, which enable them to use their residual 
hearing and speech far more than was possible before. 


5 A cochlear implant is a surgically implanted electronic device that provides a sense of sound toa 
person who is profoundly deaf or severely hard of hearing. 
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These children in regular schools participate partially in regular classrooms 
(using their residual hearing and speech), and partially in special classrooms (using 
both speech and signs). Their first language is assumed to be spoken Japanese, 
though it is generally imperfect because of their hearing impairment. Torigoe (2012) 
examined how hard-of-hearing and cochlear implanted children learn signed lan- 
guage as a second language from a socio-cultural point of view. As an educational 
intervention, they were regularly taught JSL by a deaf teacher, and their learning 
process was examined from a socio-cultural point of view. The results showed that 
they first learned signed language not as a language but as a new way of communi- 
cation without voices. They used to use spoken Japanese for communication in their 
every-day lives, even among themselves. While they were learning JSL from a deaf 
teacher, however, they came to stop using their voices, not only when they signed, 
but also when they performed gesturing (when they could not communicate with a 
deaf teacher, they often used gestures) or spoke Japanese (when they talked to 
a deaf teacher, their voices were reduced to mouthing.) This was most of these 
children’s first experience of encountering a deaf person, and to learn a new lan- 
guage for them was to learn another way to communicate with him and to become 
acquainted with part of Deaf culture. The number of deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children who enroll in regular schools is increasing in Japan and other developed 
countries. In this situation, deaf children who derive benefits from hearing aids or 
cochlear implants are still hearing impaired and have a need for signed language 
(or at least signing for communication). We need to learn more about the learning 
processes of deaf and hard-of-hearing children as they acquire signed language as 
a second language in order to provide them with effective support. 


6 Discussion and further research 


Research on signed language development has provided two indications thus far. 
First, the developmental process of signed language is similar to that of spoken lan- 
guage. Second, signed language is visual-gestural in nature, in contrast to spoken 
language; this unique characteristic brings about a different picture of the develop- 
mental process. The above described research on JSL development also related to 
these two characteristics. As for the first characteristic, I dealt with motherese, pre- 
linguistic gestures, babbling, and word combinations in JSL, which were all shared 
with spoken languages. As for the second characteristic, the mother’s signing style 
while reading, sequential errors, and the unique role of pointing gestures found in 
JSL seemed to be specific to sign languages, though (as stated in the introduction) 
cross-linguistic research among signed languages must be performed in order to 
arrive at a general conclusion. 
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We need to know more about the developmental process of sign language for 
deaf children of hearing parents (who constitute the majority of deaf children), while 
research conducted so far has focused mainly on deaf children of deaf parents. In 
this connection, it might also be interesting to researchers of language development 
that most deaf children acquired sign language in atypical situations. Further, home 
sign (a gestural communication system that develops without the influence of any 
language) is involved somehow in their development of signed language. New 
signed languages that have developed from home signs are interesting areas of 
investigation in this research field. 

In the Japanese context, the development of JSL is worth studying further. 
Signed language has recently begun to be implemented in deaf schools, though the 
education of deaf children has traditionally been and is still primarily reliant upon 
residual hearing and speaking (which we call the oral method) and signed language 
has been treated rather negatively. How do signing deaf children acquire Japanese? 
What is the relationship between Japanese and Japanese Sign Language for deaf 
children? Moreover, how does the acquisition of JSL facilitate their learning Japanese? 
These questions are challenging and should be tackled from a practical point of 
view. As described above, signed language has always existed in bilingual situa- 
tions. Therefore, in order to investigate the development of signed language, we 
need to concurrently examine spoken language. Educators of deaf children would 
like to know the effects of sign language acquisition on the development of spoken 
language, reading and writing performance, and achievement in general. Some 
studies have indicate that it has facilitative effects (Chamberlain, Morford, and 
Mayberry 2000), though those studies were descriptive and relational in nature. 

Another practical study is also needed. It would be useful to investigate how 
hard-of-hearing and cochlear implanted children learn signed language as a second 
language. As described above, most deaf, hard-of-hearing, and/or cochlear implanted 
children in Japan currently enroll in regular schools, where they still have a need for 
signed language (or just signing) in the classroom. We need to learn more about the 
learning processes of deaf and hard-of-hearing children in order to develop more 
suitable support systems in regular schools, such as co-enrollment programs in 
which both bilingualism and inclusion would be guaranteed for deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children (Antia, Kreimeyer, and Reed 2010). 
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